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monly divided into natural and artificial. This laſt 
is a certain and diſtinct knowledge of the rules of 
reaſoning, as the former is only the natural power 


of judging and reaſoning acquired by practice and 


habit, without any diſtinct knowledge of the rules 


that are to direct the underſtanding in the diſcern- 


: ; 


ment or ſearch of truth. gage 

To the Greeks we are principally indebted for 
this art: They laid the firſt foundation for it, and 
afterwards raiſed the ſuperſtructure; and chiefly to 
Ariſtotle, who added. conſiderably more to the art 
than any of his predeceſſors, methodized and re- 
duced it to ſyſtem, chad waders oc. 

In the hands of the ſchool-men this uſeful art de- 
generated to that of wrangling and vain diſputation, 
for victory rather than for truth, without any new 
acceſſions made to it, down to the days of Deſ- 


cartes, ſome of whoſe followers made conſiderable 


additions to, and improvements in it. 
Though it muſt be allowed, that in the Logic 


of the ſchool- men there were ſome things which 


might be of uſe ip the diſtinguiſhing truth from 
falſehood, yet there were ſtill wanting what a 
genuine Logic cannot well be without; not only 
to inſtruct and enlighten the underſtanding, in order 
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[iv ] 
to judge of truth and diſtinguiſh it from error, but 
to fle in what” manner to diſcover truth by our 


own application, as a principal teſt of our profici- 


ency in the ſtudy of Logic. 

In the following work we have endeavoured to 
lay down every thing in as plain and practical a 
manger as poſſible, level to the capacities of Joung 


 bepianers, ſo as to render it a proper introduction. 


f we have explained at ſome length the four 
Syllogiſtical figures, it was only in compliance with 
the common practice of the ſchools. All argu- 
mentation or Syllogiſm, may be reduced to the firſt 
figure. A concluſion is either univerſal athrmative, 
. univerſal negative, particular affirmative, or par- 
ticular negative, and no other is poſſible, as ap- 

ars from the memorial line of the firſt figure, 
Farbe celarent, &c. 

In our former ſmall Logic we treated the ſubject 
in the way of queſtion and anſwer, in rü Oo 
bring it down, as much as poſſible, to the tender ca- 
pacities of novices or young beginners: But, in 
the preſent Logic, we proceed in one continued 
diſcourſe, as we may reaſonably ſuppole the youn 
_ ſtudent, after peruſing the Logic by queſtion. an 
anſwer, ſufficiently qualified 15 underſtand tha 
* 0 in all its parts, 
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PR EFA CF. 
NTOLO GL, the firſt and principal part of 
O Metaphyſics, treats of the firſt or moſt com- 
mon principles of human knowledge, of the moft 
univerſal notions, and of the relations of beings in 
eneral, and conſequently of the moſt abſtract; 
God and the creatures are its objects; which, 
though widely differing from each other, yet agree 
in this, that they are beings. From it the other 
Sciences borrow their ſtrength and ſolidity, and 
therefore it is called the Firſt Philoſophy; and in 
this reſpect holds the ſame rank, that Geometr 
does in mathematics, and may therefore be called a 
Philoſophical Geometry: And even Geometri- 


cal and Mathematical Principles borrow their ul. 
timate degree of certainty from the Ontological ; 


which though mere Mathematicians may deny, yet - 


all Philoſophical -Mathematicians will readily ad 
mit. 


Ontology was in the higheſt commendation with 


the ſchool-men ; poſſibly becauſe their Ontology 
greatly favoured their diſputatious turn of mind, 
from rhe obſcurity of the ſchool-terms and the am- 
biguity of the propoſitions ; all which a firſt Phi- 
loſophy ſhould avoid, by forming juſt definitions, 
and by the uſe of determinate propoſitions ; in or- 
der to avoid the contempt into which Ontology is 
fallen, through the fault of the ſchool-men, 1 
43 ut 
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But from a view of the utility and abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of Ontological notions, modern Philoſo- 
phers have exerted themſelves to form diſtinct no- 
tions both of being in general, and of its affec- 
tions; in order to deduce from theſe notions deter - 
minate propoſitions, which alone are uſeful in ra- 
tiocination, and not to admit in a demonſtration 
any principles, but ſuch as are properly eftabliſh- 
ed according to rule. 

The following Ontology is intended only as an 
introduction, in which we explain the Ontological 
terms, rather than enter deep into the ſubject. As 
very abſtract notions are generally above the capa- 
cities of young beginners, and would rather per- 


plex than inſtruct. 


And the ſame remark may here be made, as at 
the cloſe of the preface to the Logic : - Namely, 
That the ſubject is carried on in an-uninterrupted 
diſcourſe, and for the ſame reaſon there mentioned, 
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INTRODUCTION. 
Of Looc, and its Parts. 


 OGIC is the art of thinking and reaſoning juſtly, 
I, or of making a right uſe of the faculties of the mind 
in our enquiries after truth, and the communication of it 

to others. | | 
It is divided into four parts, becauſe ſo many faculties 
or operations of the mind are more immediately concern'd 


therein, and theſe are, perception, judgment, reaſoning, and 


di Fofition ; each of which ſhall be treated of in order. 
| * 


* 


— 


PAR F. l. 


Of PERCEPTION. 


rather paſ/ion)) of the mind whereby it becomes con- 
ſcious- of any thing, or forms an idea of the objects 
ſet before it. : 


This firſt part of /ogic therefore treats of the ſeveral forts 
of ideas. 22 


Pe, conception, or apprehenſion, is that ac (or 


1 - CHAP. 


fance and mode. 


. 
Ar. I. 
Of the Nature of Ip EAs in general. 


N idea is a #otion, image, or repreſentation of any 
thing, as conceived by the mind.— Thus, for in- 
ftance, if we think of a hor/e, a pigeon, or any other ob- 
ject; the notion or image thereof, which is form'd in the 
mind, is call'd the idea of a hor/e, a pigeon, &c. ; 

The term idea comes from the greek word eido, to ſee; 
becauſe the mind perceives and'/ces; as it were, within |t- 


ſelf the object about which it is employed. 


The mind gains all its ideas either from ſenſation or r-. 
Feftion ; that Is, either by means of the [/e»/es, or by re- 
fecting on its own operations, and obſerving what paſſes 
within itſelf. Thus, for inſtance, by ſceing we obtain the 
ideas of colours; by hearing we have thoſe of ſounds; by 


taſting we get thoſe of bitter, faveet, ſour, &c. And from 


the latter ſource, z. e. from turning our thoughts inward 
upon the actions of our own ſouls, ariſe the ideas of afſent, 
diſſent, Judging, reaſon, underſtanding, will, &c. But of 
the origin of our ideas we ſhall ſay more hereafter. 


CNA PH. 
Of the OBjecTs of Perception. 


N object of perception is that which is repre/ented in 

the idea; that which is the archetype or pattern, ac- 
cording to which the idea is form'd. | 

All objects of our ideas are call'd zhemes, whether they 

are entities Or non-enti ties, that is, beings or not beings ; it 

non-exiſtence 'may be ' propoſed to our minds, as well a 


real exiſtence or being. 


Being is generally conſider'd under the diſtinction of il 


Subſtance is a being which /ub/,7s by igſel,; that is, ha 


an exiflence of its own, a ſeparate exiſtence, independent ol 
any other created being. 


By independence I mean, that a ſubſtance cannot be 4 

vi hilated, or utterly deſtroy d and reduced to nothing, . 
any power inferior to that of its creator; though its 

cular form, nature, and properties may be alter d and de 

ftrov'd by many _ cauſes. Thus, for example, wa 


As 
plied | 


0 141 Bo 
may be turn'd into fire, /moke, and aſbes; a houſe into rub- 
biſh, and water into ice and vapour; but the ſubſtance or 
matter of which they are made ſtill remains, though the 
forms and ſhapes of it are very much alter'd. Let a /ub- 
?ance undergo as many changes as you pleaſe, yet ſtill it is 
a /ubtance ; and in this ſenſe it depends upon God alone 
for its exiſtence. 

The different kinds of ſubſtance, may be all compre- 
hended in the general diviſion of /piritual and corporeal ; 
that - what we commonly underſtand by the words body 
and /pirit. 

7 10> are alſo diſtinguiſhed into Ample and compound, 
hure and ald, animate and inanimate. 

Simple ſubſtances are thoſe which have no mixture or 
compoſition in them of different natures. Such are ei- 
ther /pirits, and in this ſenſe Gop is call'd a file being; 
or the elements of natural bodies, that is, thoſe ff. princi- 
les or corpuſcles of which all bodies do originally conſiſt. 

Compound ſubſtances are ſuch as are made up of two or 
more ſimple ones, So every thing in the whole material 


rent ſubſtances, is a compound body in a philoſophical ſenſe. 
But the words ſimple and compound are uſed in other ſenſes, 
as in a vulgar ſenſe a needle is call'd a imple body, being made 
only of ſteel ; but a ford or a nife is a compound, becauſe its 
aft or handle is made of materials different from the blade. 

As for pure and mixed ſubſtance, theſe terms, when ap- 
plied to bodies, are ſomewhat akin to fmple and compound. 
80 gold is ſaid to be pure, if it has no alloy, no mixture 
of other metal in it; but if any other mineral or metal be 
ingled with it, it is call'd a zix'd hody or ſubſtance. 

By animate ſubſtances is meant, ſuch as are endued with 
fe and ſenſe; as all ſorts of animals, viz, men, beaſts, birds, 
es, &c.Wegetables are alſo reckon'd amongſt animated 
«b/tances, having within them a principle of fe 
de call'd) wy es [4 they grow, increaſe, and produce their 
| N though void of ſenfation. Such are trees, herbs, 
ant, &c. | 

By inanimate ſubſtances, is meant thoſe which have no 
ife nor ſenſe; as earth, air, water, &c. 

A MoDE (or manner of being) is that which cannot ſub- 
ſt in and by itſelf, as a ſubſtance does, but belongs to and 
ubſiſts by the help of ſome ſubſtance ; which, for that rea- 
on, is call'd its /ubje;—lIn other words, a mode has no 

thts B 2 e e xiſtence 
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creation, that can by the art of man be reſolved into diffe - 


(as it ma 
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exiſtence of its own, b 
very being. 
Mode however 


ut depends on ſome ſubſtance for it 


depends on /ub/ance, not as a being de. 
pends on its cauſe, (for ſo ſubſtances themſelves depend on 
God their creator) but a mode mult neceſſarily exiſt in ſome 
ſubſtance, or it cannot exiſt at all.— Thus Hage is a mode 
of Body, andcannot ſubſiſt without it; as knowledge is a mode 
of the mind, on which it is equally dependent: For were 
there no h dy or matter, there could be no /ape ; and wen 
there no ind or ſpirit, there could be no ſuch thing as knowwlegr 

Take this familiar inſtance, to explain the difference be, 
tween mode and ſubſtance: if we reflect on a round piect 
of wax, it is plain the wax is a thing which may ſubſiſf 
without that roundne/s : make it /quare, triangular, alte 
its figure never ſo much, yet {till it is wax; and for thi 
reaſon we call it a /ub/tance. 
neſs is ſo dependent on the wax, that it cannot ſubſiſt with 
out it, or ſome other ſubſtance ; for we cannot conceive 0 
roundneſs diſtinct and ſeparate from a round body. And thi 
is what we denominate a mode, 

Modes are ſometimes called qualities, 
ties, and accidents : and are diſtinguiſh'd into various kind 
ential and accidental, abſolute aud relative, intrinſic an 
extrinſic, and ſeveral others. 

An #fential mode is that which belongs to the very ni 

ture or eſſence of its ſubject; as /olrdity in matter, thin 
ing in a ſpirit, &c,—Of gfential modes ſome are call'd pn 
mary, as roundneſs in a globe; others ſecondary, as volubili 
or aptneſs to roll, which is conſequent upon the forme 
The firſt is call'd the 4 ference, being the diſtinguiſhing dl 
tribute of a globe; and the latter is term'd a property. 
An accidental mode is that which is not nece/ary to 
being of a thing, but may be wanting, and yet the 21 
of the /ubje# remain the /ame ; as ſmoothneſs or roughnt 
blackneſs or whiteneſs, motion or reſt, in a globe or boul 
for theſe may be all changed, and yet the body remain 
globe ſtill. Such modes as theſe (and no others) are 
pgerly calPd accidents of bodies. | 
An ab ſolut- mode is that which belongs to its :fi:t, x 
without reſpect to any other being whatſoever ; But a 
- lative mode ariſes from the compariſon of one body wi 
another. Thus motion 1s an ab/o/ute mode of a body ; 
J can conſider a body as in motion, without comparing 
to any thing elſe in the whole creation: But /wiftn 


On the contrary, the round 
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habn i are relative modes, the ideas whereof are produced 
0 by comparing the motion of one body with that of others; 
a „ the motion of a bowl on a bowling-green is Fwift, when 
# + ompared with a /nazl; and it is /oxw when compared with 
bh a cannon-ball.—So alſo fize is an ab/o/ute mode of a body,. 
l eber greatneſt and ſmallneſi are relative ideas. 

1 * Intrinfic modes are ſuch as we conceive to be ix the /- 
"8-7 or /zb/ance itſelf; as when we fay a globe is round, in 
hr motion, or at reit; or when-we call a man #all, or learned. 
; 55 An extrigſic mode is that which is not in the ſabject itſelf, 
ede but derived from ſomething external or foreign to it; as 
* when we ſay, a thing is 4% red, loved, hated, &c. So if I 
ey, That pot flandt within a yard of the avall, J expreſs a 
ei 4% or manner of being which is not in the poſt itſelf, but 


a ” which it derives from its ſituation with reſpect to the wall, 
with The diviſion of modes into inherent or adherent, proper 


or improper, is ſo much akin to the laft, that it does not de- 
ſerve to be explained by examples. | | . 
However, it is proper to obſerve, that aon and pa/fion 
are reckon'd among the modes of being. By p. /ion is here 
meant /ufferiig or bearing action; and what /uffers is 
call'd the patient, as that Which as is term'd the gent. 
Thus, when a ſmith with a hammer ſtrikes a piece of iron, 
che hammer and /nzth are bath, 4; and the tren is the 
7 patient, becauſe it ſuffers or es the blows of the ham- 
4 mer, as directed by the hand of the workman. 
5 i We may add further, that modes are divided into natu- 
gl and /upernatural, civil and moral, —If I ſay, The ape, 
% St. Paul avas a man of low flature, but he was inſpired ; 
here his /owneſ5 of flature is a natural mode, and his being 
inſpired is ſupernatural. —Thus again, if I ſay that ſuch a 
one is an honeſt man and a free citizen ; here are two modes, 
the one ariſing from his honey, which is a moral conſi- 
deration ; the other from his being free of a city, which is 
a civil privilege, 1 . 
However, you muſt obſerve, that though the greateſt 
part of modes belong to /ubfances, yet there are ſome 
which are only modes of other modes: for though they ſub- 
lift in and by a /ub/arce as the original Tee of them, they 
are properly and directly attributed to ſome mode of that 
ſubſtance. Thus motion is the mode of a body, but feavift- 
ne/s and /ſownefs are modes of motion: and if I ſay a man 
walks gracefully, it is plain that motion is his mode at that 
| „ ; i ne 
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time; but walking is a particular mode or manner of motion, 
and gracefully is ſtill a farther mode of walking. : 

It will here be proper to take notice of aon-entity, or not. 
being which will fall under a two-fold conſideration, as it 
relates either to mode or ſubſtance. q 

We may conſider non-entity as excluding all /ub/Rance, | i 

and conſequently all modes; and this is call'd pure nihility, 
er nth ng. | 

When there is a non- entity of modes only, it is confider'd 7 

either as a mere negation, or as a privation. | 

By negation we mean the abſence of that which does not Wl ſub 
naturally belong to the ſubject; as the want of ght ina 
„lone, or of learning in a fiſherman : But the want of fight 
in a man, to whom it zatura/ly belongs, or of learning in 
a phy/ician or a divine, who ought not to be without it, is 
call d a privation.—So the finfulneſs of any human action 
is ſaid to be a pri vation, as it conſiſts in a wart of confor- 
mity to the law of Go. | 


CHAP. III. 
Of the ſeveral Sorts IpEAs. 


DEAS may be conſider'd according to their or/grnah, 
their nature, their objects, and their qualities : And this 
fourfold diviſion will eafily compriſe them all. | 


It has been the ſubje& of great controverſy, ar heller Ws 
any of our ideas be innate or no, that is, born with us, and , 
naturaly belonging to our minds. This is poſitively affert- Wi .. þ 
ed by ſome, but utterly denied by Mr. Locke, who (in my poſe 
opinion) has ſufficiently ſhewn, that all our ideas are de- {.,. 
derived from /en/ation and reflection; of which I have ſaid A 
ſomething already.—But, without entring into this de- diff 
bate, I think our ideas, with regard to their original, may Wl of „. 
be divided into three ſorts, viz. ſenſible, ſpiritual, and «b- ary 
rad. 5 q — 
4 By /en/ible or corporeal ideas I mean thoſe which are de- — 
rived originally from our /en/es : ſuch are the ideas of c. F 
tours, ſounds, taſtes, hates, motion, &C. : of th 
The word /þiritua/, when we talk of /piritual ideas, 18 is ch 
uſed in a natural, not in a religious ſenſe, and fignifies the . 55. 
ſame as mental or intellectual. Theſe ideas we gain by re. whie 
fecting on the nature and actions of our own ſouls, by m. colle 


Aitating, contemplating, and obſerving what paſſes within 
7 7 Out- 
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ourſelyes. Such are the ideas of thought, knowledee, 
judgment, reaſon, love, fear, hope, &c. | 

Abſtracted ideas are framed by that operation of the 
mind which we uſually call abfra#ien, whereby we /epa- 
rate ſome parts of an idea from other parts of it, or conſi- 
der a thing Amply in it/elf, without reſpe# to the ſubje# 
abherein it refid:s.— Thus, if we conſider magnitude or hu- 
manity in themſelves, or without being attached to any pars 
ticular body or per/on, theſe are call'd ab/frafed ideas. 
M hitengſi is an abſtracted idea, when conſider d in general, 
and not as reſiding in chalk, ſnow, mill, or any particular 
ſubject whatſoever. Of the ſame nature are our ideas of 
cauſe, effect, likeneſs, unlikeneſs, identity, contrariety, and 
innumerable others.—Some indeed have conteſted the rea- 
lity of any ſuch. ideas as thoſe we are ſpeaking of; but to 
me the diſtinction ſeems to be ſufficiently warranted : how- 
ever, I am apt to think, that upon a ſtritt examination 
even our moſt ab/traFed ideas will be found to owe their 
original to /en/ation or reflection. f 

deas, with regard to their nature, are diſtinguiſh'd into 
fimple and complex, compound and collecti ue. 

A fimple idea is one uniform idea, which the mind can- 
not diſtinguiſh into zo or more; ſuch as the idea of cola, 
heat, red, blue, bitter, feveet, motion, ref, thought, will, 
&c. for in theſe, and others of the like nature, our moſt 
ſubtil penetration cannot diſcover any parts or plurality. 

A complex idea, is one that is framed by joining two or 
more fimple ideas together; as thoſe of a_/quare, a triangle, a 
man, a horſe, a tree, &c. which, though often conſider'd 
as "gle and diſtinct things, yet, as they are evidently com- 
poſed of ſeveral parts, may be divided by the mind into 
ſeveral ideas. | 80 

A compound idea is that which contains ſeveral ideas of a 
different kind, whether fimple or complex. Such is the idea 
of man, as compounded of body and ſpirit; of an electu- 
ary, or other medicine, compounded of different ingre- 
dients; and of harmony, which is made up of different 
ſounds united. Te 

A collective idea is that which joins together many ideas 
of the ame hind, and conſiders them in one view. Such 
is the idea of an army, which js a collection of men; of 
a town, which is a collection of houſes; of a no/egay, 
which is a collection of flowers; of a grove, which is a 
collection of trees, &c.—But this diſtinction between com- 
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pound and collective ideas is not accurately obſerved, the 
former epithet being frequently uſed inſtead of the latter. 
Ideas are diſtinguiſh'd according to their objects, into 
particular and univerſal, real and imaginary. 1 
A particular idea is that which repreſents one object on- 


ly; and this either indeterminately, as when we 2 Some | 
e, 


man, any man, one woman, another woman, ſome horſe, ano- 
ther city, &c. or elſe in a determinate manner, as William 
the conqueror, this field, that river, the city of London, 
&c,—Theſe ideas, repreſenting one particular determi- 
nate thing, are alſo call'd gal ideas, whether they be 
ſimple, complex, or compound: and the object of a par- 
ticular idea, as well as the idea itſelf, is ſometimes term d 
an individual. | 
An uni verſal idea, is that which repreſents a common na- 
ture agreeing to many particular things. Thus a man, a 
tree, a horſe, are call'd univerſal ideas, becauſe they agree 
with all men, trees, and horſes. 

Univerſal ideas are diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts, general 
and fpecial, —A general idea, or genus, is one common na- 
ture which includes ſeveral others. Thus animal is a ge- 
vue, becauſe it includes man, her/e, elephant, fly, &c. which 
are alſo common natures: And bird is a genus, as com 
hending eagle, crow, ſparrow, lark,. &c.—-A ſpecial idea, 
or ſpecies, is one common nature agreeing to ſeveral ind. 
duals. Thus man is a ſpecies, as agreeing to William, Pe- 
ter, Fobn, &c. and city is a ſpecies, as agreeing to Lon- 
don, Paris, Conflantinople, &c.— Hence it is eaſy to ob- 
ſerve, that the ſame idea may be ſometimes a genus, and 
ſometimes a pecies; for bird is a genus if compared with 
eagle, crow, &c. but a ſpecies with reſpect to animal; and 
animal is a ſpecies with reſpe& to /ub/lance. | 
' Real ideas, are ſuch as have real objecs, which either do 
or may exiſt, according to the preſent ſtate and nature of 
things ; of which it is needleſs to give any examples. 

Imaginary ideas, are ideas of objects which never did 
nor ever will exiſt, according to the preſent courſe of na- 
ture. Such are thoſe of a ſing hor/e, a ſatyr, a bee as 
big as an elephant, &c. Theſe ideas are alſo call'd fantafti- 
cal or chimerical. | 
Ideas are diſtinguiſhed with reſpe& to their qualities, 
into clear or di/tin#t, and obſcure or confuſed ; into vulgar 
and learned, into perfect and imperfect; and into true and 
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A clear or diflin& idea, is that which fully . repreſents 


every other object. 


" An obſcure or confuſed idea, is that which repreſents the 
on- object either faintly, or ſo confounded and mingled with 
others, that it does not appear plain and diſtinct to the 
ro- mind. Thus when we view the rainbow, we have a clear 
Jer and diſtinct idea of the red, the blue, and the green, in 
on, the middle of their ſeveral Arches z but the borders of thoſe 
ni- colours ſo run into one another, that the eye cannot well 
be diſtinguiſh them, and therefore their ideas are ob/cure and 
ar- confuſed. PI 8 * | | 
1d Vulgar ideas repreſent objects according to their moſt 
obvious and ſenſible appearances: but learned ideas are 
WF framed by conſidering the nature, Properties. cauſes, and 
2 effects of things. Thus it is a vulgar idea when we con- 
ree ceive the — to be a large arch in the clouds, made 
up of ſeveral colours; but when a philoſopher conſiders it 
ral as cauſed by the various reflections and refractions of the 
* ſun beams in drops of falling rain, this is a learned idea. 
ge- Perfect or adequate ideas are ſuch as repreſent the whole 
ich of the objects to which they are referr d. Thus all our 
re- Ai ple ideas, ſuch as bet, bitter, black, white, &c. may 
ea, be call'd pee, becauſe they are without parts: and ſe- 
ws veral of our complex ideas are alſo perfect, as thoſe of a 
P.. WH /quare or triangle, all the parts whereof are evident, and 
* the mind comprehends them compleatly.— Imperſect or ina- 
ob- deguate ideas are but a partial or incomplete repreſentation 


* of their objects. Thus we have only an imperſect idea of 
ith a figure of a. thouſand fides, of the . powers of the laad- 
md one, or of infinity, which is ever growing, and can never 
be compleated. | "s 
do Ideas are true when they are conformable to the objects, 
of and repreſent them · as they really are; otherwiſe they are 
falſe : As when every thing appears /ye//ow to a man in 
did the jaundice, or a /trait Rick eems crooked in the water. 
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* Of Worns and Terms, whereby our ideas are expreſi d. 

Ty E convey our ideas to each other by means of cer- 

ind tain ſounds, or written marks, which we call 

words ; that is, by the uſe of ſpeech or language. But as 
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the object to the mind, ſo as plainly to diſtinguiſh it from 


en 
words are the medium whereby we mutually receive and 
communicate our knowledge, fo they are often the ſources 
- of miſtake and error. | X 
Our miſtakes are chiefly owing to the following cauſes, 
1. Becauſe there is no natural connexion or relation be. 
tween words and the ideas they are defign'd to exprek, 
2. Becauſe different imple ideas are often expreſs'd by the 
fame word; as the word eb et (for inſtance) is applied to 
the objects of taſting, ſmelling, and hearing. 3. Becauſe ve- 
ry complex ideas are frequently expreſs'd by /ingle words, 
which can never diſtinctly manifeſt all their parts. And 
Hence it happens, that one man includes more or Jeſs in 
his idea than another does, while he affixes the /ame word 
to it; which occaſions debates and confuſion. 4. Becauſe 
many words are uſed in a ſenſe entirely different from what 
they had in the Janguage whence they are derived; as the 
word /pirit originally ſignified air, or breath, which has 
now quite another ſignification. 5: Becauſe ſeveral things 
are ftv denoted by one and the ſame name; as fore ſig- 
nifies the ſea-coaft, or a prop to ſupport a building, —From 
theſe conſiderations it appears, that to prevent our be- 
ing led into error whilſt we are purſuing truth, it is ne- 
. es to regard well the / and meaning of words and 
zerms, and to be acquainted with their various kinds. 
Logicians divide them into poſitive and negative, /emple 
and complex, common and proper, ahſtrat and concrete, uni- 
vocal and equi vocal. | 
Poſitive terms have an affirmative ſenſe, and ſignify 
ſome poſitive idea; as art, prudence, regular, finite, plea- 
fant, &c,—Negative terms are _ the reverſe of the po- 
fitive ones, having a denying ſyllable or particle join'd to 
them, either at the beginning or end of the word; as art- 
Iliſi, imprudence, irregular, infinite, unpleaſant, &c.— But 
ſuch is the imperfection of language, that ſome pofitive 
terms are made to ſignify negative ideas, and ſome negative 
terms imply poſitive ideas; ſo that we cannot certainly 
know whether an idea is poſitive or negative by the word 
that is uſed to expreſs it. V. B. In our language two ne- 
gative terms are equal to one pofitive ; as not immortal ſig- 
nifies mortal, : | 
A fimple term is one word ; a complex term is when more 
quords are uſed to ſignify one thing. Thus, the founder .of 
Rome is a complex term, but the words excite the idea of 
ane man only, viz, Romulus, On the other hand, ſome 
ON terms 
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terms are complex in ſenſe, but not in words ; as a family, 
an army, a foreſt : And ſo religion, charity, knavery, loy- 
alty, and many more, are /imple terms, but include a vari- 
ety of ideas. Other terms are complex both in words and 
ſenſe; as a ſharp knife, a ſweet apple, &c. which excite an 
idea not only of the' things themſelves, but alſo of their 
ualities. 5 | 
a Common words or names (which are alſo called appella- 
tives) are ſuch as ſtand for univer/al ideas, or a whole rank 
of beings, whether general or ſpecial. Thus man, bird, 


fh, city, river, mountain, are common names; and fo are 


ſparrow, raven, ſalmon, lobfter ; for they all agree to man 
individuals, and ſome of them to many /pectes : But Virgil, 
London, the Thames, Veſuwius, are proper names, becauſe 
they belong to one particular man, city, river, and moun- 
tain,—Here' we may obſerve that a proper name may-in 
ſome ſenſe become common; as Cz/ar was the proper name 
of Julius the firſt Roman emperor, and became the common 
name of the ſucceeding emperors. So alſo a common name 
is ſometimes uſed as a proper one; as when we ſay the king, 
meaning king George. And indeed any common name is 
made proper by the addition of ſome term of a particular 
and determinate meaning; as this houſe, that garden, the 
preſent emperor, Oc. | * 

Abftrae terms are thoſe which expreſs ſome mod or gua- 
lity, conſidered ſeparately, and without any regard to its 
ſubject; as wiſdom, piety, hardneſs, whiteneſs, happineſs. 
Concrete terms are thoſe which nich ſome quality, and 
at the ſame time expreſs or imply ſome /ubje# to which it 
belongs; as wiſe, pious, hard, white, happy : But they are 
not always what grammarians call agjectives; for ſlave, 
hypocrite, philoſopher, and many other concretes are ſubſtan- 
tives, as well as flavery; hypocriſy, and philoſophy, which 
are abſrad terms that belong to them. 

Uni vocal terms are ſuch as fignify but one idea, or at 
leaſt but one ſart of thing; as book, fiſh, houſe, gold, filver, 
and all other words, the bare mention whereof - excites a 
certain fix d idea, ſo that we have not the leaſt doubt about 
their meaning.—£quivocal terms are thoſe which fignify 
two or more different ideas, or different forts of objects. 
Thus foot is an equivocal word, as fignifying the foot of an 
animal, or a meaſure of twelve inches : Poſt is equivocal, . 
being uſed for a piece of timber, or a meſſenger who carries 


letters. So grace, * 8 Harp, and a mul- 
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titude of others, are equivocal. or ambizuons, as ſignifying 
ſeveral different things; and the uſe of ſuch words, with a 
defign to puzzle or deceive, is called equivocation. Theſe 
ambiguous terms, which have ſeveral meanings, are alſo 
| ene as different words, ſigniſying the ſame 
thing, are called Hnonymous. 8 
I be various kinds of egui vocal words are ſo many, that 
it would be tedious to enumerate them all; but ſome of 
the moſt remarkable and uſeful diſtinctions among them are 
.thoſe which follow. 1. Some words are equivocal in /ound, 
but not in writing ; as the rein of a bridle, the reign of a 
king, and rain that falls from the clouds: Others in wrt- 
ing, but not in ſound; as bow! a ball, and bow! a veſſel, 
are written the ſame way, but pronounced differently”; 
Others, which are moſt properly call'd eguivocal, are thoſe 
that are written and pronounced alike, but have different 
ſenſes ; as paſt and foot abovementioned. 2. Words are 
#quivecal in reſpect to the extent of their mean ug, which 
are ſometimes taken in a large and general ſenſe, and ſome- 
times in a ſenſe more particular and 5 Thus, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, Holland is but one of the United Provinces ; 
though in a large ſenſe includes all the /ever. 3. Words 
are equi vocal by being ſometimes uſed in a Haut and 
ſometimes in a figurative ſenſe ; as when man is ſaid to re. 
pent or be angry, it is underſtood literally ; but when 
ſpoken of God, the expreſſions are figurative. 4. Some 
are equivocal on account of a common and ſcientific meaning; 
as paſſion vulgarly ſignifies anger, but philoſophically * 
receiving any action impreſſed. —Theſe are th principal 
kinds of equivocal or ambiguous words, 
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Rules relating to our conceptions of things ; with direction 
Por Dkrixiriox, Diviston, and DiSTRIBUT1ON, 


1 N order to guide and regulate our conceptions we muſt 
1 1. Conceive of things clearly and diſtindh, as they are 
in their own zatures. 2. Conceive of them compleath, 
in all their parts. 3. Conceive of them comprebenſsveh, 
with regard to their properties and relations. © 4. Conceive 
of. things exze»/ively, in all their Zinds. 5. Conceive of 
things ,order/y or in a proper method. © 
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With reſpect to the yrrsT Rule you are to obſerve 
that in all diſcourſe or argument proper definitions are neceſ- 
ſary, that every thing may be clearly and aiſtinctiy underſtood. 
Definitions are of two kinds; one of names or wwords, the 
other of 1hings. | | * yis* + 
The definition of a name is the explaining and deter- 
mining preciſely in what ſenſe ae uſe a word, or what ob- 
j-& we mean by it ; which may be done m any manner, 
ſo as to convey our meaning ſufficiently to another perſon. 
Directions proper to be obſerved in the definition of 
names are principally the following. 1. Avoid mating 1 
of mere words, which have no ideas belonging to them, or no 
ſettled and determinate meaning. For what ſignifies talkin 
of fate, fortune, perfection, inſtinct, &c: without we have 
ſome certain idea firſt affix'd to theſe words? 2. Do not ſup- 
foſe the nature of things to be always as different as their 
names. For the words herb, ſallad, weed, though they are 
different names, are not really three different ſpecies of 
being. 3. Do not think the nature of two things the Jame 
becauſe they hade the ſame name. Thus heat which we feel 
by being near the fire, and the cauſe of that ſenſation in 
the fire itſelf, are very different, though the ſame name is 
applied to both. 4. Uſe mo ambiguous words in your deff. 
nitions; for this may make your candour and ingenuity 
ſuſpected. 5. Define your words in the ſame ſenſe in which 
mankind uſes them, as near as poſſible; and in your dif- 
courſe keep cloſe to your firſt definition, unleſs you g:ve proper 
Rs 0 ne tn hm ; 
The definition of a THIxo is the explanation of its ua 
ture, including ſomething which is common to it with other 
things, and ſomething that is peculiar to the thing defined, 
Thus, if I would give a definition of wire, I fay it is juice 
preſſed from grapes. * | . 
ron, The definition of any thing is to be formed by conſider- 
ing what is the neareſt genus or general nature of the thing 
to be defin'd, and then what is its primary attribute or pro- 
muſt W 7er7y, wherein it fers from all other things that are moſt 
are like it. Thus, in forming the above defimtion, tho“ wine 
ath, is a. /ubftance, I do not make uſe of that term, becauſe it is 
vely, a very remote genus; nor do I call it a quid, becauſe that is 
-eiveſl ftill too remote; but I ſay it is a juice, becauſe that is its 
e of neareſt general nature, though common to at with many 
other things. Having gone thus far, I am to conſider 
In what is its primary attribute wherein its /pecifie+ — 


* 
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conſiſts; that is, wherein it differs from all other juices, A 
Now if I ſhould ſay, it is the juice of a fruit, this difference le 
would be too general, for it would not diſtinguiſh it from fi 
cyder, perry, &c. which are juices of fruits alſo : But when WF d. 
I fay, it is a juice prefſed from grapes, this expreſſes its pe- tl 
cial nature, which diſtinguiſhes it from all others. —There- 

fore the general and ſpecial nature joined together, or (as th 
logicians call them) the genus and the difference, make up a pi 


definition. | ru 
The chief rules of a good definition are, 1. That it be id 

s adequate or univerſal ; that is, it muſt agree to all the par- W. 
ticular ſpecies included under the idea * the thing defined. g. 


Thus, the juice of the grape es to all wines, (proper in. 
i called) OE: red, Lale, Sparit, French, A Fe fre 
muſt be peculiar to the thing defined, and agree to that alone. an 
So the juice of the grape agrees to no other being but wine, thi 
3. It ought to be clear and plain, and conſequently free ba 
from all ambiguous words. 4. It ſhould be Hort, but not At 
fo as to leave it obſcure; and indeed the d:ference of things ca 


cannot always be expreſſed in a few words, as conſiſting of dis 
ſeveral attributes or ideas. 5. A definition of a thing mult un; 
not be expreſs'd in mere /ynonymous words ; for that would ide 
not explain its nature, and be no better than a definition of Is 
the name. . | as 
Every thing is not capable of being exactly defined ; for hor 
it is very difficult to define ſome things accurately, and o- the 


thers cannot be defined at all. Where the eſſences of things Is < 
approach near to each other, ſo that their limits cannot | 
well be adjuſted, -it is difficult to define them ; becauſe we tak 
cannot tell under what /pecies to rank them, or how to de- mu, 
termine their ſpecific difference. It is hard (for inſtance) to the 
define a batt, which is between a bird and a beaſt; or a ſine 
barge, which is between a boat and a ſhip.— Being and bra 


not being, having no ſuperior genus, can never be defined ; imy 
neither can individuals, becauſe either they have no eſſen- nut 
tial differences from other individuals, or their differences div 
are not known to us; and therefore we can only deſcribe firſt 


them by their particular circumſtances. Laſtly, we know ties 
ſo little of the 2/ence of the various kinds of natural being: ftre, 
or ſubſtances, that our definitions of them are only an enu- fite, 
meration of their chief parts or properties, which beſt explain imp 
and diſtinguiſh them from other things according to our bon, 
obſervation. Thus we ſhould define * to be a white 4. i 
bard metal, the fineſt and moſt dudtible next to 89h &C. ſity, 
ä * | prime 


1 
A primroſe is a yellowiſh flower conſting of ſeveral ſmall 
leaves of ſuch a particular ſhape, 8&c. But this ſort of de- 
finition is called :mferfe, or a deſcription ; the perfect 
definition being compoſed of the /pecific difference added to 
the general nature or genus, as above obſerved. 

To conform to our sECoND rule, and conceive of 
things compleatly, we muſt take them as it were to 
pieces, and conſider all their parts ſeparately; This 
rule therefore only refers to complex ideas, for fonple 
ideas have no parts. Now all parts imply ſome awhole to 
which they belong; and our evhole ideas may be diſtins 
guiſhed into two kinds. 1. There is a mathematical or 
integral whole, which is when all the parts are diſtin& 
from each other, and may ſubſiſt apart. So the head, limbs, 
and 7runk are the integral parts of a human body: anits are 
the integral parts of large numbers: and the /pring, wheel:, 
balance, dial. plate, &c. are the integral parts of a watch. 
An enumeration of theſe parts of an idea is what logicians 
call prvisiox; and when any of the parts are ſtill farther 
divided, it is called a /ubdiwvifion. 2. There is a /ogical or 
univerſal whole, the parts whereof are all the particular 
ideas to which the univerſal nature extends. So a genus 
is a whole, as animal; and the ſeveral fpectes are its parts, 
as man, beaſt, bird, &c. A ſpecies is likewiſe a auhole, as 
horſe ; and the individuals, as Trot, Ball, Dobbin, &c. are 
the parts. A proper enumeration of theſe parts of an idea 
is called DISTRIBUTION. 

In diviſion theſe rules are to be obſerved. 1. Each part 
taken ſeparately muſt be leſs than the whole, but all together 
muſt be exattly equal to it. To divide a tree therefore into 
the trunk and the leaves would be an imperfect diviſion, 
ſince the whole is not compleat without the root and the 
branches. 2. Tn all divifions begin with the larger and more 
immediate parts of the ſubject, and ſo proceed to the more mi- 
nute and remote part. For it would be very improper to 
divide a kingdom firſt into freers and fields ; but we muſt 
firſt begin with provinces or counties, and then thoſe coun- 
ties may be divided into towns, fields, &c. and towns into 
ftreets and Janes. 3. The parts of a diviſion ſhould be oppo- 
fite, ſo as not to contain one another. It would therefore be 
improper to divide an animal into body, head, limbs, and 
bones, becauſe bones are included in all the other parts. 
4. We ought not to run into many ſubdiwiſions without neceſ- 
fity. 5. We ſhould divide our Jubjett according to the defege 
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cube have in view, So a printer divides a book into Gent. 
and pages; but a logician conſiders it as divided into 
chapters, ſections, propoſitiont, &c. 6. In all diuiſſons the 
nalure of thinns ſhould be carefully olſerued. Thus nature 

plainly leads us to divide a tree into the root, the trunk, and 
the branches ; but it would be unnatural to divide it into 
the apper half and the /ower half, ſince it would be hard 
to determine how much belonged to the one and how much 
to the other. 3 tr of an 
The rules relating to d4;/fribution are much the ſame with 
"thoſe applied-to'diw://ion : For, 1. The parts of a d. ſtribution 
taken together muſt contain the' whole. So mankind are juſtly 
diſtributed into ale and female. 2. In diſtributions aue 
. muſt begin with the larger and more immediate ſpecies or:ranks 
of beings, and not with thoſe which are more minute and remote, 
Thus animal would be improperly divided into ſparrow, 
doe, trout, flounder, horſe, bear, &c. whereas it ſhould firſt be 
: diſtributed into man, beaft, bird, fiſh, inſet ; and then beaſt 
into hor/e, bear, &c. bird into eagle, ſparrow, &c. fiſh into 
' trout, flounder, &c. and inſect into waſp, butterfly, cater. 
pillar, &c. 3. The parts of a diftribution ſhould not contain 
or inclade one another.  'Thus men may properly enough be 
. diftributed into young, old, and midale- aged; but not into 
rich, poor, and learned, becauſe rich men may be learned, 
and 10 may the poor. 4. Subdiviſions ſhould not be nume- 
rous without neceſſity. 5. Each ſubject ſhould be difiributed 
according to the ſpecial defign we have in view, "Thus, in 
treating of politics, mankind may be diſtributed. into the 
'ralers and the ruled; but with reſpect to religion, they are 
diſtinguiſhed into Heatbens, Mahometans, Fews, and Chri- 
.ftians. 6. We jhould carefully follow nature in all our diftri- 
' butions, - © | 
By our THIRD rule, of a comprehenſive conception of 
things is meant this: that as we obtain a compleat conception 
of an object by ſurveying it in all its parts, ſo we obtain a 
comprehenſive conct ption of it by conſidering jit in all its 
modes, attributes, properties, and relations. Indeed, it is 
neither neceſſary nor poſſible to run through all the modes, 
circumſtances, and relations of every ſubject we take in 
hand; but a judicious ſpeaker or writer will chuſe thoſe 
which are molt neceſſary to his deſign, either to explain, 
illaftrate, or prove his point. | Id | 
By the Four TH rule, which directs us to obtain an ex- 
tenſtve conception of a thing, we are to conſider the various 
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ort or kinds of ba. to which the ſame idea belongs 
;. e. to ſearch out the ſeveral ſpecies or ſpecial natures, that 
are contained under a genus or general nature. Thus, if 
we conceive extenfrvely of an animal, we conſider beate, 
birds, fiſhes, and_in/es, as well as men, which are all 
included in that general name. Such aconception of things 
enables us to make a ee wet of an uni verſal 
whole into its various {ecies and individuals, the rules for 
which have been juſt now given. | 

The rF1FTH rule, which direQs us to conceive of things 

orderly, is intended to prevent confuſion, - either in the 
mind of the teacher or the learner ; for which purpoſe 
our ideas ought to be diſpoſed in a juſt and proper meth:dy 
that may aſſiſt both the underſtanding and the memory: 
As books in a well- ordered library are diſpoſed according 
to their ſizes and ſubjects, ſo that any one of them is 
readily found by the ſtudent. We might here lay down 
rules relating to met bod, but that wauld be anticipatin 
what belongs to the fourth part of logic, wherein we 
ſpeak of it more largely, RS. = 


, 
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Of JoupcmenrT. 


compare two or more ideas together, and either affirm 
or deny ſomething concerning them, according as we 
find they agree or diſagree with each other: For the mind 
may perceive the apreement or diſagreement, of ideas; 
and accordingly affent or diſſent within itſelf, though no 
words are uſed: And this is properly called judgment; fot 
when any judgment is expreſſed in words, it is called a 
propofition. In. ſhort, as ideas are. the reſult of conception 
or apprehenſion, ſo propoſitions are the effects of judgment. 


Of the nature of PROPOSITIONS in general, and the parts 
whereof they are compoſed. 


J UocugNr is that operation of the mind, whereby we 


A Propoſition is a ſentence wherein two or more ideas of 
terms are joined or disjoined by one affirmation or nega- 
rion; that is, wherein ſomething is affirmed or denied: As, 
Men are mortal: Poverty. is na vice: Compleat happineſs is 
not aeg * BG 8 he ſab 

e parts which conſtitute a propoſition are the /ubjed, 
the predicate, and the copula. Fr > 

The /«bje of a propoſition is that of which any thing 
is affirmed or denied. So men, poverty, compleat happineſs, 
are the ſubjects of the foregoing propoſitions. 

The predicate is that which is affirmed or denied of the 
ſubject. So mortal, vice, attainable on earth, are predicates 
in the above examples. - . 

The copula of a propoſition is the word or words where- 
by the affirmation or negation is expreſſed, and the ſubjedt 
and predicate are connected. Theſe are am, art, is, art, 
can, may, &c. or am not, art not, is not, are not, and 
many others of the like nature.—N. B. The /ubje& and 

predicate 


arts 
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predicate are called the matter, and the copula is called the 
form of a propoſition. 3 oh | | 
Theſe parts are not difintly expreſſed: in every propo- 
fition, but they are all implicitly contained. in it. Thus, 
1 aurite is a compleat propoſition, though the copula ſeems 
to be wanting; for it is the ſame as I am writing. So in 
the propoſition Rome is, the word 7s includes both the 
copula and the predicate; being the ſame as Rome is in being. 
And here it may be proper to obſerve, that the ſeveral 
parts of a propoſition are not always to be known by the 
order in ich the words are placed, but by duly conſider- 
Pale ſenſe of them, and the deſign of the writer or 
eaxer., | 


CHAP. H. 
Of the various kind; of PROPOSITIONS. 


P are uſually diſtributed into various kinds, 
according to their /ubje#, copula, and predicate; or 
with reſpect to their nature, ſenſe, and evidence. 

In regard of their sr, they are diſtinguiſhed into 
four kinds, wiz. 1. Univerſal, when the ſubject is taken 
in its whole extent; which univerſality is commonly ex- 
preſſed by the words all, every, no, none, and the like: 
as, All creatures had a beginning: No man is free from 
failings, 2. Particular, when the ſubje& is not taken in 
its whole extent, but is limited by a word denoting parti- 
cularity, as ſome, many, few, &c. as when we ſay, Some 
men are blind: Many ofinions are erroneous. 3. Singular, 
which is when a propoſition only relates to one individual 
perſon or thing; as Solomon was a wiſe man: This day is 
very fine, But this ſort of propoſitions may juſtly be in- 
cluded under the general name of univer/al:, becauſe the 
ſubje& is taken in its full extent; for being an individual, 
it can extend to that only. 4. Indefinite, which is when 
a ſubject has no note either of univerſality or particularity 
prefixed to it, but yet is general in its nature; as, Angels 
are immortal: Stones have no ſenſation. But theſe indefinite 
propoſitions (eſpecially when they deſcribe the nature of 
things) are alſo to be reckoned uniwer/als. 

Propoſitions are diſtinguiſhed with reſpe& to their co- 
PULA into affirmative and negative. In 3 pro- 
poſitions ſomething is polleively aſſerted of the ſubjeQ, and 
| is 
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is joined to it by the words 7s, are, &c. as, God is a /pinity 
In negative propoſitions ſomething is denied of the ſubjeR; 
and is therefore disjoined from it by the particles 7s av, 
are not, &c. as, Man is not @ flone. Here it is natural to 
obſerve, that the ſenſe of many propoſitions may be plain 
and eaſy, though it may be difficult to ſay. whether they 
ſhould be ranked under the names of negative ar affirma- 
tive; nor is it worth while to wrangle about matters of ſo 


little importance. The diſtinction indeed is allowable and os 
uſeful ; but it ſeems to me, that all propoſitions may in 4 Æ 0 
ſome ſenſe be called affirmative ;- for all affirm that ſome- a 
thing zs,, or is not; or, in other words, they affirm the by 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas. —Let the ſcholar hkes hon 
wiſe take notice, that in our language two negatives in "3 
one ſentence make an affirmative ; for if we ſay, No man the 
is not mortal, it is the ſame as if we ſaid, Every man is 40 
mortal. . Put in.Greek, and very often in French, two ne- . 
gatives only deny more ſtrongly. | 2s 
.” Propoſitions are diſtinguiſhed with reſpe& to their pre» a; 
DICATE into pure.and medal. A pure propoſition merel ad; 
and ſimplyexprefles that the predicate is connected with tich 
the ſubjeck z a8, 4 globe | i; round. A modal propoſition Wl ſuc 
ſhews alſo the way and manner wherein the predicate and ©” 
the ſubje& are connected. Theſe modes of connexion are pol 
uſually reckoned four, viz. 1. Neceſſity ; as, It is neceſſary why 
that à globe ſhould be round, 2. Contingency ; as, A globe call 
may be made of braſs or wood, for this is an indifferent or 5 

contingent thing. 3. Poſſibility ; as, It is poſſible a globe _ 
may be made of '\water. 4. Impeoſſibility ; as, It is impoſſible (v 
that a globe ſhould be Jquare. TIF 4 SEA 
But there are many other modes of connecting the pre- fart 
dicate with the ſubject; for to thoſe above-mentioned, 1 
which are only natural, might be added moral and civil Ml © 
modes, ſuch as Jawfulngſs, and unlawfulneſe, convenieng Wl *;"* 
and znconventency, &c. So alſo, it is probable, it is impro- . 5 
bable, it is certain, it is doubtful, it is ſaid, it is written, 5 
and various other modes of ſpeaking whereby a predicate mo P 
and a fubje& are connected, will form other kinds of modal bs 
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: Propoſitions are diſtributed with regard to their NaTURE ef 
into fingle and compound. A fingle propofition is that which 
has but one ſubje&, and on- predicate. If theſe conſiſt only = 
of /imp/e terms, the propoſition is called imple; as, Sinners n 
are miſerable : Virtue is defirable, But f the ſubject or va, 
1 | F ; pre. | 
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predicate are made up of complex terms, the propoſition js 
alſo called complex ; as, Impenitent /inners are miſerable - 
Virtue is d:firable more than gold. + (DEPP TIO 

A compound 28 is that which has #wo or more 
ſubjects or predicates, or both, and therefore contains two 
or more propoſitions, either plainly expreſſed or implied. 
— The firſt fort of compound propoſitions, f. e. wherein the 
compoſition is expreſſed and evident,” are diſtinguiſhed into 
copulative, digjunctive, conditional, caſual, relative, and 
dſeretive ; of which take the following examples. 1. Thoſe 
are copulative, whoſe ſubjects and predicates are connected 
by affirmative or negative conjunctions; as, Riches and 
honours are ſnares : Neither gold nor diamonds can ſave us 
from death, "Theſe are evidently compound, for each of 
them may be reſolved into two propoſitions, viz. Riches 
are ſnares, and Honours are ſnares : Gold cannot ſave us, &c. 
Diamonds cannot ſave us, & c. 2. In digunirve propofitions 
the parts are oppoſed to one another by disjunctive particles; 
as, It is either day or night. 3. Conditional or hypothetical 
propoſitions have their parts united by a conditional par- 
ticle ; as, If the ſun /hines, it is day. The firſt part of 
ſuch propoſitions, ' wherein the condition lies, is called the 
antecedent, and the other the conſequent. 4. Caſual pro- 
poſitions are ſo denominated from the caſual particles by 
which they are connected; as, We are dependent, "becauſe 
we are creatures, Hither ſome refer thoſe propoſitions 
call'd reduplicative; ſuch as, Men, as men, are rational; 
that is, becauſe they are men. 5. Relative propoſitions 
(which are near a-kin to conditional ones) expreſs a relation 
or compariſon of one thing to another; as, 'Where the trea- 


ſure is, there <will. the heart be: 6. Di/cretive propoſitions 


are thoſe wherein various judgments are made, denoted 
the particles but, though, &c. as, A good boy may play, but 
ſhould not forget his taſe: Job was patient, though his af. 


fliition was great, — The ſecond ſort of compound propo- 


ſitions, where the compoſition is not ſo evident, are chiefly 
excluſives and exceptives. ' The former are ſo denominated 
from the excluſive words, alone, only, &c. as, God alone 


is eternal. The latter are known by the exceptive words, 


beſide, unleſs, none but, &c. as, No animal, beſide man, is 
rational. Theſe ſeem to be /ing/e propoſitions, but a little 
conſideration will ſhew that they contain 74aws at leaſt.” The 
firſt (for inſtance) may be reſolved into theſe: God is eter- 
va; and, Na other: being is ſo, I might add more diſtine- 

tions 
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tions under this head, and ſpend time in ſhewing whereom 
the truth of theſe ſeveral, propoſitions depends, as alſo how 
hey are to be oppoſed or contradicted, but I think "this 
would be of little ſervice, ſince a moderate ſhare of com- 
mon ſenſe will be ſufficient for theſe purpoſes, without the 

formality of rules. N 
Propoſitions, according to their sENSE or gnifcatios, 
are diſtinguiſhed into true and falſe. A true propoſition 
repreſents things as they really are in themſelves ; as, Bira; 
have wings: Brutes are not inſenſible machines. A falle 
_ propoſition repreſents things otherwiſe than they really are; 

as, Birds have no wings : Brutes are in/enfible. 

The Criterion or diſtinguiſhing mark of truth is EVI. 
. DENCE ; that is, à clear and diſtindt perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of ideas to one another : For fince we 
cannot with-hold our afſent when the evidence is plain and 
ſtrong, we ſhould be neceſſarily led into error if compleat 
evidence could be found in propoſitions that are falſe ; but 
it would be impious to ſuppoſe, that the God of truth and 
goodneſs would ever oblige his creatures to be ſo deceived, 
Propoſitions according to their different degrees of evi- 
dence are diſtinguiſhed into certain and doubtful. A certain 
. propoſition is that wherein the agreement or diſagreement 
of the ideas appears ſo plainly to the mind, that we cannot 
forbear aſſenting to it; as, The whole is greater than a 
part : Tao and two make four : Every circle has a centre. 
Propoſitions of this kind make what we call knowledge. 
A doubtful propoſition is that whoſe evidence is not fo clear 
and ſtrong as to force the aſſent of the mind, bur permits 
us to ſuſpend our belief at pleaſure; as, The moon is inha- 


bited : The world will be deſtroped in leſs than a thouſunt 


years. Such uncertain propoſitions - are what we call 
opinions. i . 

But theſe laſt ſort of propoſitions are alſo diſtinguiſhed 
into probable and improbable, We call that a probable opi- 
nion or- propoſition, 'when the evidence of it is greater than 
the evidence of the contrary : When the evidence or argu- 
ments are ſtronger on the contrary ſide, we call it zmpro- 
bable : But if the arguments on fides appear equally 
ſtrong, we commonly call it doub:ful. And in general all 

. propoſitions are doubtful wherein we can perceive no ſuffi- 
cient marks either of truth or falſhood : In which caſe the 
mind ought to ſuſpend its aſſent, till ſuperior evidence on 
dne fide or other incline the balance of the W a 
| ere 
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There are fix ſeveral 4inds of evidence, wiz. ſenſe, con- 
ſciouneſs, intelligence, reaſon, faith, and inſpiration; on one 
or more of which all propoſitions are grounded. 'The firſt 
kind is that which ariſes from the dictates of our sEnsEs, 
on which are built ſuch propoſitions as theſe : Graſs is 
green: Sugar is ſweet: Hunger is painful, &c. and theſe 
may be called /enfible propoftions. 2. Many propoſitions 
are built on an inward consciousNess, or ſpritual ſenſa- 
tion of what paſſes in the mind; as, Long meditation on one 
thing is tireſome : Fear is a troubleſome paſſion : I am deſrous 
of knowledge, &c. "Theſe propoſſtions are not diſtinguiſhed 
(that I know of) by any particular name. 3. INTELL1- 
CENCE relates to /e/f-ewident . propoſitions, or thoſe prin- 
ciples of truth which -are wrought (as it were) into the 
very nature and frame of our minds, and to which we ne- 
ceflarily aſſent as ſoon as the terms are underſtood ; as, No 
effect is produced without ' a cauſe : A part is leſs than the 
<vhole; &c, Theſe are called axioms, maxims, or firſt prin- 
ciples, being the very foundations on which all our reaſon- 
ings are built. 4. When one truth is juſtly inferred or 
drawn from others, this is the evidence of REA SONIM; 
as, when I ſee a watch, I conclude, Same artiſt made it; 
when I ſurvey the heavens and the earth, I infer, There 
is a God who created them. Propoſitions built on this kind 
of evidence are called concluſions or rational truths; and the 
knowledge we thus acquire is properly called ſcience. 
5. The evidence of AIT EH is that which is derived from 
the teſtimony of others. By this we know that there is /uch 
6 country as Egypt, that there was ſuch a city as Troy, and 
uch a poet as Homer. This, in ſhort, makes a great part 
of our knowledge, there being ten thouſand things which 
we believe upon the authority of thoſe who have ſpoken 
or written about them; and as theſe perſons are many or 
few, or of more or leſs wiſdom and credit, ſo our faith is 
ſtronger or weaker, and the - propoſition believed is either 
certain or doubtful ; but in matters of faith a very great 
probability is called a moral certainty, When we believe 
any thing upon the word of man, it is called human faith; | 
but when we believe becauſe God has revealed it, that is 
divine faith; and the infallible aſſurance ariſing from ſuch 
evidence is called /upernatural certainty. 6. Another ſort 
of evidence, diſtinct from all the former, is 1nsP1RAaT1ON, 
or a convincing and indubitable impreſſion of any truth 
made upon the mind by God himſelf. Propoſitions built 
5 On 


but when they are diſtinguiſhed into affirmative and ag 
tive, this is ſaid to be according to their quality. Wit 
reſpect to both quantity and quality they are diſtinguiſh 
into four kinds, which logicians denote by the vow! 
As, E, I. O, thus: | 4 


Of theſe ſeveral forms the following propoſitions 


examples 


they mean by opfo/ize and conwertible propoſitions. 


on ſuch evidence are called inſpired truths. This is d 
revelation in the firſt and higheſt ſenſe,” being the difQaty 
of the Holy Spirit in an immediate manner. : 
Rape wats CHAP. IM. 

' Of the OyPostTION and ConveRSION of Propoſition, 


r diſtinQtion of | propoſitions into univer/al ai 
particular is ſaid to be according to their guantiy 


A Univerſal affirmative. 


E Univerſal negative. he 
1 denotes 4 J Particular affirmative. 0 Pr 
OJ. Particular negative. piter, 


partit 
bne, 


A All nen are mortal. 8 \ 
E No men are mortal. | 

I Some men are mortal. 

O Some men are not mortal. 


Of the © oppoſition and converſion of propoſitions, tha 
have been ſaid by logicians a great deal more than is wol 
repeating here; but it ſeems proper to explain briefly wi 


Propoſitions are ſaid to be oppo/ite when two of the 
have the ſame ſubje& and the ſame predicate, and what 
denied in one is affirmed in the other, either in whole 

There are ſeveral ſpecies. of this oppoſition ; for if f 
two propoſitions are oppoſite both in quantity and quali 
they are called contradictory; as, 


A All men are mo tal. 
O Some men are not mortal. 


[ 25 1 : 
heſe contradictory propoſitions can never be both true, 
or both falſe, at the ſame time. +3: 0 | 
If two univer/als differ in quality, they are called cons 


traries; As, 


Vin 


A All men are mortal. 


1 E No men are mortal. 
Aan N 
— heſe cannot be both true together, but may be both 


falſe. | : 
Two particular propoſitions, oppoſite in quality, 'are 
alled /ubcontrariesz as, N | | 


* 


— 


T Some men are mortal. 
O Same men are not mortal. 


heſe may be both true, but cannot be both falſe. 
Propoſitions which differ only in quantity are called /zþ- 
ziterns ; but theſe are not properly op de, becauſe the 
particular propoſition is always included in the univerſal 
dne, as, 


A All men are mortal. 
1 Some men are mortal. 


Or thus, 
E No men are mortal. 
O Some men are not mortal. 


The proprieties of theſe propoſitions are, 1, If the uni- 
erſal one be true, the particular one will be true alſo, but 
ot on the contrary. 2. If the particular propoſition be 


„ tho 


$ Won 


ly Wl alſe, the univerſal will be ſo too, but not the contrary. 
cue They may be ſometimes both true, and ſometimes 
_ both falſe. f | 


The converfion of a propoſition is, when the ſubje& and 
Py change their places, and. yet the truth is pre- 

rved; which may always be done in univerſal negatives 
ind particular affirmatives ; as, | 


No wirtue is vice, 
E may be converted, 
No vice is virtue. 


— 
\ 


hole 
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Here we. ſee the ſubje& of the former propoſition is made 
the predicate of the latter, and the predicate the ſubjed, 
yet both are equally true. So likewiſe, © | 


Some ſoldiers are cowards, $ 
IL may be converted, | 11 
, C Some cowards are ſold ers. 


To ſay much more upon this head would be ſpending 
time without any real advantage, as it would be trifling 
about a form of words, rather than diſcourſing about s 
matter. But it may be obſerved, that there are ſome p 
poſitions which may be always converted with truth, by 
reaſon of the ideas or matter whereof they are compoſed 
This is the caſe in propoſitions whoſe predicate is a trut 

definition of the ſubject, or the d:ference of it; or the high 
ei degree of any property or quality; or, in ſhort, when 
ever the ſubject and predicate are exactly of the / 
extent or comprehenſion : As, A triangle is a figure compoſi 
of three ſides ; and, A fgure compoſed of three fides is a rl.” © 
angle: Religion is the trueft wiſdom ; and The trucft wilda aced 
is religion: Adam was the fit man; and, The fin ma 
was Adam. Such propoſitions as theſe are properly coi 
vertible, and are called reciprocal propoſitions == 
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Of PrEjuDiICEs, or the ſprings of falſe judgment. 
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Wiſeſt ; 


Noucn has been faid concerning propoſitions, 
themſelves conſidered : But before I proceed to tl 
third part of Logic, I ſhall endeavour to point out tli 
chief ſprings and cauſes of our miflakes in judging of thin 
and to lay down ſome rules to avoid them. Our 14 
judgments or miſtakes are called prEjupices, and fo 4 
the rings of them; of which there is a vaſt variety ten 
mankind in every age and condition of life; and they 
ſo interwoven with each other, as well as with the pow 
of human nature, that it is ſometimes difficult to make 
proper diſtinction between them: But for the ſake of mt 
thod they may be reduced to the following heads, wi 
Prejudices ariſing from things, from words, from our/elut 
and from other per/ons, 1 


* : 
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The prejudices ariſing from 1TH Hs are, 1. The obſcuriy 
f ſome truths, and the d. fficulty of diſcovering them, which 
3 one ſource of falſe judgments. This ſort of prejudice, 
as well as moſt others, is cured by patience and diligence 
n our enquiries, and by ſuſpending our judgment till we 
ave ſufficient evidence of the truth. 2. The outfhde ap- 
earance of things and fer/ons frequently leads us into miſ- 
akes. But this prejudice is removed by an acquaintance 
with the world, and obſerving that things are ſometimes 
detter and ſometimes worſe than they outwardly appear. 
grey beard is not a certain ſign of wiſdom ; and a rough 
liamond, though worth an immenſe ſum, may ſeem to 


ab 
edt 


Paß of no value at all. 3. 4 mixture of different. qualities 
» i „ the ſame thing is another ſpring of raſh and miſtaken 
* udgment ; for we are very apt to judge of the whole ob- 


ect according to that quality which makes the firſt or the 
rongeſt impreſſion upon us, without conſidering any of 
he reſt. This ſort of prejudice is cured by learning to make 
it diſtinctions, and not to judge in the lump, either of 
en or things. 4. The different lights in which a thing is 
aced, and the different views in which it appears to us, 
ten occaſions us to form wrong judgments concerning it. 
o correct which prejudice, we ſhould view a thing on all 
es, and compare its ſeveral appeareances with one an- 
her, before we fully determine our opinion. 5. The caſuas 
xciation of many of our ideas is another ſource of rath 
dement and miſtake : As a child that has drank a bitter 
dtion annexes the idea of bitterneſs with that of the cu 

at held it, and is not eaſily perſuaded to drink out of it 
pain, Many prejudices of this kind we imbibe in our youth, 
remove which we muſt endeavour to ſeparate thoſe ideas 
at have no natural and neceflary connection, but have 
en joined together only by fancy, chance, or cuſtom. 

In regard to the prejudices ariſing from worDs, 1. We 
e led into ſeveral miſtakes by inſigniſicant, equivocal, and 
ponymous words; to avoid which let the reader carefully 
ſerve what has been ſaid in chap. IV. of the firſt part of 


is treatiſe, and in chap. V. concerning the definition of 
P e 2. Mord,. joined in ſpeech, and compoſing a diſcourſe, are 
"I o lead us into miſtake two ways. On the one hand, 


ea a man writes or ſpeaks much to the purpoſe, but has 
|] 8 Ui . : 

e good ſtyle, or an engaging manner of expreſſion, 
Ws | frequently deſpiſe an excellent diſcourſe, and overlook 
Viſeſt and the juſteſt nn On the other hand, we 
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are often charmed into error by a man of eloquence, whoſe 
art conceals or obſcures the truth, and places falſhood in 
a pleaſing light. To ſecure ourſelves againit theſe dangers, 
we mult learn to dittinguith between language and ideas, 
and to judge of things in their own natures, and in their 
Juſt relation to one another. ; 

The prejudices ariſing from oURSELVEs are, 1. The 
prejudices of infancy, which are derived from the auveaHj 
of our reaſon, and incapacity to judge rightly of things in on 
childhood, Thus boys are apt to think learning an un- 
pleaſant thing, becauſe perhaps they have been whipt at 
ſchool; and to look upon thoſe as their beſt friends W .¹Ü ]ꝶð j. 
beg them a holiday, or ſcreen them from correction when DCC 
they have done amiſs. The way to get rid of theſe prejudics 
is to re-examine the opinions framed in our tender year, ot 
when our reaſon is ſtrong and mature. 2. The prejudice 
of ſenſe, or the falſe informations of things we receive from 
our ſenſes, are another ſpring of raſh judgment and mb 
take. Thus many people ſuppoſe the ſun and moon to be 
fat bodies, and much about the /ame bigneſe, becauſe the er 
appear ſo to the eye; and becauſe we do not feel the a 
preſs heavy upon us, we are inclined to think it has 
abeight. Such prejudices as theſe remain with the gen 
rality of mankind, till they are cured by learning and ph 
loſophy. 3. Many falſe judgments take their riſe frat 
our imagination, or the dictates of fancy. Some periot 
take for truth whatever is ſtrongly impreſs'd upon the in 


gination; and if they fancy (for inſtance) this or that pa T! 
ticular aumber more fortunate than the reſt, they will chi 1 
a lottery- ticket accordingly, and think themſelves ſure! urſes 
ſucceſs. To prevent ſuch deceptions as theſe, we em 
take care to bridle the extravagancies of fancy, to ene 
that unruly faculty aſide in our enquiries after truth, Mt t 
to let calm reaen determine our opinions. 4. From . 

iat ſy 


various paſſtons er affeftions of the mind ariſe innumeral 
. . . p * n 2 . 
prejudices. Lowe makes even blemiſhes appear as beau d ſi 


Far multiplies our dangers; envy repreſents our nei en 
bour's condition better than it is; and to de/pair the it egen 
leaſt difficulty ſeems unſurmountable. For theſe prejud nd [iy 
the beſt remedy is to keep a continual watch over our Me at 
ſions, and not to form our judgments when the affe&d —_ th 
are warmly . - but when the mind is perfecthy N | 
rene and compoled. 5. The forduc/s we have for $8 Wu 
2 


and for the perſons and things that have a relation to ourjel 


- „ 
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is another great ſpring of falſe judgment. The Laplander, 
amidſt his ice and ſnow, is as fond of his native country, as 
he who is born amongſt the gardens of Traly. Our kindred, 
our party, our opinions, our very names, ſeem to have ſome- 
thing peculiarly valuable in them, and we cannot bear 
that others ſhould think meanly of them. In a word, the 
prejudices of this kind ſtick fo cloſely to our natures, and 
have ſuch a pernicious influence on our underſtandings, that 
we cannot too much guard againſt them in our ſearches 
after truth, and in forming our judgments of what is right 
and wrong. 6. The peculiar tempers and Fumours of the 
Mind have an influence upon mens judgments, and are the 
occaſion of frequent miſtakes. Some are ſo ea and cre- 
dulous, as to believe every thing that has the leaſt ſhadow 
of evidence; whilſt others are led by a /birit of contradic- 
tion to oppoſe every thing that is advanced either in writ- 
ing or converſation. Some are always pofitive, others al- 
vays doubting, and others perpetually changing one opinion 
for another. Theſe tempers (and more that might be 
mentioned) are very injurious to a right judgment of things; 
but may be relieved by patience in ſtudy, and a diligent 
and honeſt attention in the ſearch of truth. 7. A dulne/s 
pf perception, a 'defeet of memory, a narrowneſs of mind, and 
ſeveral other weakneſſes belonging to human nature, are 
he cauſes of miſtakes and inconſiſtencies in judgment; 
or can we expect to be quite free from errors and imper- 
ections in the preſent life. 
The prejudices ariſing from or HER PERSONS are, 
x. The Fables of education, which we imbibe from our 
urſes, from unſkilful teachers, from our ſchool-fellows, 
rom ſervants, or any other perſons with whom we are 
onverſant in our younger years. It is then we are taught 
hat there are hobgoblins in the dark, that the ſcreechin 
di an owl preſages death in a family or dee 
hat ſuch and ſuch days are lucky or unlucky, and a thou- 
and ſuch ridiculous ſtories, which have too laſting an in- 
uence on the weaker part of mankind. We take our 
eligion from our parents and tutors, and millions are born, 
ind live; and die in the ſame faith, without examining any 
ne article, or being able to give any other reaſon for it, 
that they were taught, and believed fo, from their in- 
ancy. Theſe prejudices are to be cured by bringing the 
rinciples of our youth to the teſt of calm and ſevere rea- 
on, when we come to yearsof maturity. 2. Another fort of 
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prejudice ariſes from the cſfom or faſhion of thoſe amungſ 
*vhom wwe live. Our cookery, our dreſs, our civil and 
religious forms and practices, are all regulated by cuſtom ; 
and what appears elegant, polite, and decent in one coun- 
try, is awkward and ridiculous in another. To remove 
prejudices of this kind, it is of excellent uſe to travel, ot 


to read the travels of other men, and the hiſtory of paſ 5 
ages; and whenever we paſs a judgment concerning the ge 
nature of things, let us remember that truth and reaſon A 
are invariable, and do not change with faſhion or cuſtom, th; 
3. The authority of men is the ſpring of another kind of | 
prejudices. We very often pay an unreaſonable deference WW /;, 
to the authority of the ancients, and many impertinent WW 72 
trifles are reverenced for no other reaſon but becauſe they 383 
bear the mark of antiguity. A writer or preacher of a preat Th 
name draws a multitude of followers into his own mii hav 


takes; the poor man often believes as his wealthy neigh- opi. 
bour does, and the opinion of the Squire is followed by hall WW pru 


the pariſh. But to remove theſe prejudices let us remember, med 
that no man, of whatever rank or character, has any jult D 
pretence to ſway the judgment of others by his own au. 7147 
thority ; and that riches, honours, titles, and reputation, objec 
are not always accompanied with truth and wiſdom. Wi :cca/ 
4. The prejudices. ariſing from the manner of propoſal at Lege 
near a-kin to thoſe of authority. Some perſons readily oble: 
believe what another dictates with a pofirive air and a great lutel: 
aſſurance. Others quickly ſwallow any doctrine when 1t his pre 
propoſed with all the airs of piety, and with ſolemn appeals dence 
and proteſtations. Some are frighted into the belief a D. 
particular doctrines, becauſe a man ofa great name or chan 
rater pronounces the contrary ſentiments heretical and ey 4 
damnabie; whilſt others are led into error by a of? ad ideas 
and the engaging methods of perſuaſion and kindneſs. TW neithe 
way to avoid ſuch miſtakes as theſe is to diſtinguiſh wel Di 
between the /ub/fance e any do rine, and the manner be vr. 
which it is prepaſed, attacked, or defended; and not u par 
yield our aſſent to any thin; but the convincing evidence do not 


of truth. Dis 

Having thus pointed out many of the numberleſs p vr den 
judices that attend mankind, and the means by which the neceſſa 
may be avoided or removed, I ſhall conclude this part d to be e 
Logic with ſome general directions to aſſiſt us in forming i , 
true judgment of things. 


CHA! 


Wi 
CHAP. V. 
General directions for JUDGING aright. 


OME hints for this purpoſe have been occaſionally 
dropt already ; but it will not be a needleſs repetition 


paſt to collect them in this place, and exhibit at one view ſuch 
the general directions as are proper to aſſiſt us in judging rightly. 
aſon A great number might be framed that would contribute to 
om. this end, but the moſt uſeful are thoſe which follow. 

1 of DixECTION I. When we are ſearching after truth, wwe 


ſhould bring all our old opinions to a freſh examination, en- 
quire into the ground of them, and caſt off thiſe judgments 
abhich appear to have been formed without ſufficient evidence. 
This indeed cannot be done all at once, and few people 
have either time or capacity to take ſuch a review of their 
opinions ; but ſo far as we are able, it ſhould be done by 
prudent ſteps and degrees, till our principles are refor- 
med, or at leaſt eſtabliſhed upon juſter foundations. 


jul Dix Er. II. We ſbould endeavour to have clear, com- 
n au. Pete, comprehenſive, extenſive, and orderly ideas of thoſe 
tion, „ect upon 4which wwe paſs any judgment, /o far as we have 
dom. occa/7on to judge concerning them, and as our imperfect know- 
ae eg of things will admit. This direction is not to be ſtrictly 
adi obſerved in matters of teſtimony, wherein it is not abſo- 
orea  lutely neceſſary to have clear and diſtinct ideas of what 


is propoſed to our belief, provided we have ſufficient evi- 


p dence of the credibility of the propoſer. 

ef 0 Dix cr. III. Compare the ideas of a propofition with the 
cha. {1122/7 attention, and obſerve how far they agree, and wherein 
I andy {cy differ. But in making this compariſon between the 


ideas of the ſubject and the predicate, take care that you 
neither add to, nor diminiſ them. 

Dix Er. IV. Search diligently and honeſtly for evidence of 
the truth, and be ready to receive it on which fide foever it 
appears. Take great care that your wiſhes or inclinations 
do not pervert your judgment. Ee | 

Dix Er. V. Suſpend your judgment, and neither affirm 


ſs pre. vor deny auithout ſufficient evidence. It is more particularly 
h the neceſſary to obſerve this direction, when the propoſitions 
part d to be examined are ſupported by education, authority, in- 
ming! 


lereſt, or any other powerful prejudice, | 


— —ů— — 


P 


— 
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wie judge of the nature of ſpirits, their powers and per. 


to the etimony of others. | 
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Dix cr. VI. Judge of every propoſition by the proper 
mediums or means whereby its evidence is to be obtained, 
That is, if we judge of ſounds, colours, or any other ob- 
jects of ſenſe, we muſt do it by the uſe of our /er/es, If 


11 


ceptions, we mult apply to our con/ciouſne/s of what paſſes 
within our own mind : If we judge of matters done in 
pait ages, or in diſtant countries, we mult have recourſe 


Dix ECT. VII. We ould have ſome general principles ef 
truth ſetiled in our minds, that they may be always ready to 
affift us in forming our judgments of other things whoſe evidence 
7s leſs obvious. 

Direct, VIII. The degrees of our aſſent ſhould always 
bear an exact proportion to the different degrees of evidence, 
This will ſecure us from many miſtakes both in ſpeculation 
and practice. FR | 

Direc. IX. Our minds ſhould be always open to receive 
the truth; nor ſhould we ever think ourſel vis too wiſe to be 
inſtructed. Let us part with the oldeſt and moſt favourite 
opinions for the fake of truth, and remember that our 
knowledge is always capable of improvement, 
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PANT IH. 


Of REASONING. 


E have already ſhewn that the fi operation of the 
mind is PERCEPTION, whereby our. ideas are 
framed ; and that the ſecond is juDGMENT, which joins or 
disjoins our ideas, and forms frepofitions : We now come 
to the third work of the mind, called xz asoninG or ar- 
gumentation, whereby ſeveral propoſitions are joined toge- 
ther, to form an argument or /yllogi/m. 


CHAP. I. 


Of the nature of a SYLLOG1SM, and the part; of "hich i 
is compoſed. + 


SYLLOGISM is an argument, or form of reaſoning, 
whereby we infer ſomething that is leſs known from 
truths which are more evident. Or, it is an argument con- 
ſifting of three propoſitions, diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, as that 
the laſt is neceſſarily inferred from the two former; 10 that 
if the firſt and ſecond propoſition be granted, the conclu- 
ſion muſt be granted alſo. This will eafily be underſtood 
by the following example: ; 


Our creator muff be worſhipped. 
God is our creator. | 


Therefore God muſt be worſhipped. 
In a ſyllogiſm we are to conſider the mater and the 


form. | 

The MATTER is the three propoſitions of which it is com- 

poſed ; and theſe are made up of three terms or ideas. 

The terms are called the remote matter, and. the propoſi- 

tions the immediate matter of a ſyllogiſm. 

The terms are denominated the major, the minor, and the 

middle, The major, or greater term, is the predicate of the 
C 5 con- 
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concluſion; the minor, or leſſer term, is the ſubjec; and theſe 
are called extremes. The middle term is one choſen a: 
pleaſure, and ſo diſpoſed in two propoſitions, as to ſhey 
the agreement or diſagreement between the major and miny 
terms in the concluſion; and therefore the middle term iz 
ſometimes called the argument. 

The firſt propoſition in a ſyllogiſm is uſually called the] 
major, wherein the middle term is connected with the pre. 
dicate of the concluſion : The ſecond is called the mn, 
(and ſometimes the aſſumption) wherein the ſubject of the 

concluſion is connected with the middle term. Theſe pro 
. Poſitions have the name of premiſes ; and the third, which 
is drawn from them, is the conc/u/ron. | 

The rox u of a ſyllogiſm is the framing and diſpoſing the 

premiſſes juſtly, and from thence drawing a regular conclufim 
or inference. This inference is generally expreſſed by the 
particle therefore, or the Latin word ergo, (which is of the 
ſame ſignification) when the argument is formed according 
to the rules of art: Rut in common diſcourſe or writing, 
the particles for, becauſe, &c. ſhew the act of reaſoning, 
or inferring one thing from another, as well as then and 
therefore ; and when ſuch words are uſed, a fyllogiſm i: 
expreſs'd or implied, though perhaps the three propoſitions 
are not diſpoſed in a regular form. > & 
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Of the various kinds of SYLLOGISMS. 


\YLLOG1SMs are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral kinds, either 
according to the queſtion to be proved, their nature and 
compoſition, or the middle term, which is uſed to prove the 

queſtion. | | 
Syllogiſms, in reſpe& to the QUEsT10N to be proved, 
are diſtinguiſhed into ani verſal affirmative, univerſal nega- 
tive, particular affirmative, and particular negative, 'This 
is ſometimes called a diviſion of ſyllogiſms according to the 
concluſion ; for there may be ſo many ſorts of concluſions, 
denoted by the letters A, E, I, O, as may be ſeen in chap. 

III. of the ſecond part of this treatiſe. 
And with reſpe& to their naTURE and COMPOSITION, 
they are diſtinguiſhed into ſingle and compound. A fingle ſyl. 
logiſm is made up of three propoſitions ; A compound V 
* | = 
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theſe giſm contains more than three, and may be formed into 
en at two or more ſyllogiſms. 
they SvE ſyllogiſms are ſubdivided into /imple, complex, 
minor and conjunctidbe. 5 
m i Thoſe properly called ſimple ſyllogiſms are compoſed of 
= three plain, fingle, or categorical propoſitions, wherein the 
d the middle term is evidently joined with one part of the que- 
pre. ſtion in the major propoſition, and with the other in the 
rinor, minor, from whence a plain and ſingle concluſion is natu- 
F the rally drawn. Such is the ſyllogiſm in the foregoing 
pro- chapter. | | | | 
hich The rules relating to the formation of /mple ſyllogiſms 
are theſe. 1. The middle term muſt not be taken twice par- 
72 ticularly, but once at leaft univerſally. 2. The terms in the 
an concluſion muſt never be taken more univerſally than they are 
7 the in the premiſſes. 3. A negative concluſion cannot be proved 
f the by tauo affirmative premiſſes. 4. F one of the premiſſes be 
ding negative, the conclufion muſt be negative. 5. I either of 
ting, the premiſſes be particular, the concluſion muſt alſo. be parti- 
ning, cular. 6. No concluſion can be drawn from two negative 
and 7111125. 7. Nor can thing be concluded from tæbo particu- 
m 13 lar premiſſes. Þ 
tions Here it may be proper to take ſome notice of the vari- 
. ous moods and figures of ſimple ſyllogiſms, which have been 
invented by logicians, and about which they have ſpent a 
great deal of time and paper; for though the light of na- 
ture and a good judgment contribute more to true reaſon- 
ing than all theſe ſcholaſtic ſubtleties, yet in ſome caſes 
they may have their aſe, and therefore we ſhall briefly ex- 
ither plain them. © 
and The figure of a ſyllogiſm is the proper diſpoſition of the 
the 1:1ddle term with regard to the extremes, or parts of. the 
queſtion, | | 
wed, The mood of a ſyllogiſm is a proper diſpoſition of the 
rega- WY Propoſitions according to their quantity and quality, that is, 
This WY their ani verſal or particular affirmation or negation. The 
o the ſeveral moods of ſyllogiſms have certain artificial names 
ions, given them by logicians, wherein the conſonants are ne- 
hap. pleted, and only the vowels A, E, I, O, regarded, which 
denote the quantity and quality of the propoſitions. 
LON, The fares are uſually reckoned three, though ſome add 
V. 2 fourth. 8 
yllo- In the f figure, the middle term is the ſubject of the 
gilm major propoſition, and the predicate of the minor. In 
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the ſecond, the middle term is the predicate of both the 
premiſſes. In the zhird, it is the ſubject of both the pre- 
miſſes. | 
The fit figure contains four moods, whoſe names are 
Barbara, Celarent, Darii, and Ferio ; of which the fol. 
lowing are examples: 


arc 


Bax - Every wicked man is miſerable. 
BA- All tyrants are wicked men. 
RA. Therefare all tyrants are miſerable. 


CE- They who neglect their duty are not wiſe. 
La- ale boys negled their duty. 
RENT. Therefore idle boys are not wiſe. 


Da- They who pleaſe God are happy. 
RI- Some poor men pleaſe God. 
* Therefore ſome poor men are happy. 


Fe- Diſobedient children are not bleſſings. 
RI- Some children are diſobedient. 
o. 7 herefere ſome children are not bleſſings. 


There are bur moods alſo in the ſecond figure, the names 
whereof are Ce/are, Cameſtres, Feſtino, and Baroco; of 
which take theſe examples : 


CE- No liar is fit to be believed, 
sa- Every good Chriſtian is fit to be believed. 
RE. Therefore no good Chriſtian is a liar. 


Ca- All pious men deſerve efteem. Th 
MES- No robbers deſerve eſteem. In the 
TRES. Therefore no robbers are pious men. fal, a. 
| Or cor 

Fe- No fin is excuſable. or ne 
STI= Same faults are excuſable. verſal 
No. Therefore ſome faults are not ſins. Ways 1 
live, ; 

Ba- Every part of religion is rational. The 
RO- Some doctrines are not rational, | Cate 1 
co. Therefore ſome doctrines are no part of mi nor 
gion. uſion 
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1 The mood in the third figure are fix, the names of which 
e- ere Darapti, Felapton, Diſamis, Datifi, Bocarde, Feriſon. 


xamples of each follow. 


Da- All gecd Chriſtiant ſhall be ſaved. 
RAP- All good Chriſtians have ſinned. 
Ti. Therefore ſome who have ſinned ſhall be ſaved. 


Fe- No hypocrites are pleaſing to God. 
 LaP- All hypocrites appear to be religious. 
TON, Therefore ſome who appear to be religious are 
not pleaſing to God. 


Di- Come men are honourable. 

sa- All nen have their imperfections. 

Mis. Therefore ſome who have imperfections art 
honourable. 


Da- All virtuous men are happy. 
Ti- Some virtuous men are beggars. 


SI, Therefore Jome beggars are happy. 


Bo- Some wars are not to be avoided. 
CAR- All wars produce blood/hed. 
DO. Therefore ſome bloodſhed is not to be avoided. 


Fe- No afflictions are pleaſant. 

RI- Same afflictions are good for us. 

SON, Therefore ſome things that are geod for us are 
not plegſant. | 


The /pecial rules to be obſerved in the figures are theſe: 
In the f/f, the major propoſition muſt always be univer- 
ſal, and the minor affirmative ; but it admits of all forts 
or concluſions, whether univerſal or particular, affirmative - 
or negative. In the /econd, the major muſt always be uni- 
verſal ; and one of the premiſſes, with the concluſion, al- 
ways negative. — In the bird, the minor muſt be affirma- 
tive, and the concluſion always particular. 

The middie term placed in the fourth figure is the predi- 
cate in the major propoſition, and the ſubje& in the 
minor; but this is ſuch an indirect way of drawing a con- 
cluſion, that it may look'd upon as uſeleſs, and is not 
worth explaining by examples. | 
8 Thoſe 
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Thoſe ſyllogiſms are call'd complex, wherein the midi 
term is not connected with the 20 predicate, or the 
avhole Jubjet, in two diſtin propoſitions, but is inter: 
mixed and compared with them by parts, or in a confuſed 
manner, and in different forms of ſpeech. For example: 


E 
The devil is a wicked ſpirit. ti 
Some Indians worſhip the devil. cl 
OPIN ſome Indians worſhip a wicked ſpirit, co 


In this ſyllogiſm the predicate of the concluſion ; di: 
worſhip a wicked Spirit; part of which is join'd with the &c 
middle term devil in the major propoſition, and the other 
part in the minor. This reduced to a ſimple ſyllogiſm, in 
the mood darii, ſtands thus. 


The devil is a wicked ſpirit. 


What ſome Indians worſhip is the devil. Thi 
Therefore what ſome Indians worſhip is a avic as, 
ſpirit, 


But the concluſive force of this ſyllogiſm was evide 
enough without ſuch reduction: and the ſame may be ſal 
of a vaſt number of other arguments uſed in the writing 2; 
of learned men, as well as in common converſation, i rel 
often appearing plainly that the inference is juſt and true 
though the form of the ſyllogiſm is irregular and confuſed 
A conjuntive ſyllogiſm is one whoſe major propoſition ha 
diftin parts, which are joined 75 a conjunction, or ſom 
ſuch particle of ſpeech. Theſe ſyllogiſms are of vario 
kinds, but the chief of them are four, wiz. the conditiona, 
the digun#ive, the relative, and the connexive ; which tl 
| 0 I examples will explain. 
A conditional or hypothetical e om is that whok 
5 or minor, or both, are conditional propoſitions ; a 


Tf there beaG od, the world is governed by provident 
But there is a God. 
Therefore the world is governed by providence. 


Here the antecedent is aſſerted in the minor, that the con 
ſequent may be aſſerted in the concluſion ; which is calle 
arguing from the poſition of the dntecedent to the pofetion 1 
the conſeguent.— Again: : 


CERT: 2 


1f the ſun ſhines, it is day. 
But it is not day. 
Therefere the ſun does not faine: - 


e: 0 
Here the conſequent is contradicted in the minor propoſi- 
tion, that the antecedent may be contradicted in the con- 
cluſion; which is called arguing from the removing of the 
conſequent, to the removing of the antecedent. 

A digun#ive ſyllogiſm is when the major propoſition is 
disjunctive, being connected by the practicles or, ether, 
&c. as in the following inſtances: 


on 13 
h the 
other | | 
n, in Me either dgſire to be happy or miſerable. 
But we do not defire to be miſerable. 


Therefore aue defire to be happy. 


— 


This kind of ſyllogiſm may have many parts or member; 
vichi as, a 22 
It is either ſpring, ſummer, autumn, or winter, 


But it is neither ſpring, ſummer, nor autumn. 


riden Therefore it is winter. 

e ſail 

icing 3. A relative ſyllogiſm is when the major propoſition 
on, ö relative; as, 

] true 

fuſed, Where the treaſure is, there is the heart. 

on ha But a miſer's treaſure is in his bags. 

r ſome Therefare his heart is there alſo. 


Or, A ſaint's treaſure is in Heaven: 
Therefore his beart is in Heaven alſo. 


To this head may be referred thoſe ſyllogiſms that relate 


O proportion; as . 


ariom 
6 
i tiondl, 


ich te 


Who 
18; W 


As three are to fix, ſo are four to eight. 
But three make the half of fx. 
Therefore four make the half of eight. 


Ut dent. 


4. A connexive ſyllogiſm has generally the parts of the 
ajor joined together by a copulative, and is by ſome 
led a copulati ve ſyllogiſm; as, | 


No 


[4] 
No man can ſerve God and Mammon. 
But the covetous man ſerves Mammon. 
Therefore be cannot ſerve God: 
Or, The true Chriftian ſerves God: 


T herefore he cannot ſerve Mammon. 


N. B. In all kinds of conjunctive ſyllogiſms great 
care ſhould be taken that the major propoſition be true; 
for upon that depends the whole force of the argument 
— Thus much for /ingle ſyllogiſms. 


Thoſe are properly called compound ſyllogiſms, which MW; 
contain more than three propoſitions, being made up d 
two or more fingle ſyllogiſms, into which they may be . po 
ſolved. Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds, the chief where: 
of are the epichirema, dilemma, profyllogiſm, and ſprites. * 
An ejichirema is a ſyllogiſm which proves the major re 
minor, or both, before it draws the concluſion; as, 


Sickneſs may be good for us; for it ſhews us o co 
frailty, weans us from our worldly enjoyments Mir 0: 
and makes us think of dying. a 

But wwe are uneaſy under fictneſss; which we man 
feſt by complaints, groanings, &c. 

Therefore we are ſometimes uneaſy under that ⁊ubid 
is good for us. | 


A dilemma is a fort of argument wherein the whole i 
divided into all its parts or members, and then ſomethin 


is inferred concerning each part, which is finally infen A/ 
concerning the whole. This kind of ſyllogiſm is fo ce ſu 
trived, that let your adverſary take which fide of the quei t pr 
tion he pleaſes, the concluſion turns to his diſadvantaę Mee fir! 


For example: d pro 


In Heaven we Hall either have difires or not. 
F ave have no defires, then we ſhall have full at 
faction: If we have deſires, they will be ſati 
fied as faſt as they ariſe. | 
Therefore in Heaven we ſhall be compleatly ſatisfied. Hled 


A dilemma may be faulty three ways: Firft, wit 
the parts or members of the diviſion in the major are 1 
fully enumerated ; /econdly, when what is aſſerted in ti 
minor concerning each part is not true; thirdly, when 


[41] | 

ugument may be retorted with equal force upon him who 
ſes it. This laſt was the fault of the celebrated dilemma 
pf Protagoras, Which he made uſe of on the following oc- 
aſion. Protageras taught Euathlus the art of pleading, 
n conſideration of a ſum of money, which Euathlus pro- 
iſed to pay him the firſt day that he gained any cauſe in 


or the money, and argues in this manner: Either 1 feall 
ain the cauſe, or you. will gain it. If 1 gain the cauſe, you 
mt pay me according to the ſentence of the judge: if you gain 
you muſt pay me according to the covenant between us. 


Therefore whether the cauſe goes for me or againſt me, you muſt 
up y ne the money. But Euarblus thus retorted the ' dilemma 
e te. pon his maſter. Ether I. Gall gain the cauſe or loſe it. 
here- I gain it, nothing vill be due to you according to the ſen- 


nee: If 1 laſe it, nothing will be due to you according to our 
prenont, Therefore, let the cauſe go which way it will, 4 
ball pay you nothing. 

A praßillogiſm is an argument compoſed of two ſyllogiſms, 
connected, that the concluſion of the former is the mas» 
dr or minor of the latter; as, 


Blood cannot think : 

But the foul of man thinks : | 

Therefore the ſoul of man is not blood. 

But the ſoul of a brute is his blood: 

Therefore the ſoul of a man is different from the ſoul 


hole 1 of a brute, 

ething | | 

aferri A /orites is an argument wherein ſeveral middle terms 
ſo coe ſucceſſively connected in ſeveral propoſitions, till the 
e que propoſition connects its predicate with the ſubject of 
antagi e firſt. Such was the merry argument of Themiftocles, 


d prove that his little ſon, under ten years of age, go- 
erned the whole world: My ſon governs his mother ; his 


precce ; Greece commands Europe; Europe the whole 
ord : therefore my ſon geverns the whole world. 

In this place it may not be improper to add a ſyllogiſm 
alled induction, wherein from ſeveral particular propoſi - 
ons a general one 1s inferred ; as, 


are 1 Purgatory cannot be proved from the goſpels ; 
Nor. from the Acts of the apoſtles ; : 
hen 1 A * 


ourt. After a time Protagoras goes to law with Euatblus 


other me; I the Athenians; the Athenians the reft of | 
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Nor from the Epiſtles; | 


Nor from the book of Revelations : 81 
Therefore it cannot be proved from the New Teſtament, 


Theſe kinds of ſyllogiſms, which have more than three 
propoſitions, may be called redundant; but there is a & 
fettive or imperfe# kind, called an enthymem, which is the 
moſt common ſort of argument both in writing and con 
verſation. 
An enthymem is an argument conſiſting only of two pm. 
poſitions, viz. the conclu/ion, and one of the premiſſes, the 
other being ſuppreſſed, as being ſufficiently clear and ob 
- vious, and eafily ſupplied by the underſtandings of man 
kind ; as, 


True religion is accompanied with good morals : 

. Therefore a knave is not truly religious. 
 Oyllogiſms, or arguments, (for ſo they are proper 
called as we now conſider them) are ſaid to be grammatical 
phyfical, moral, theological, &c. according to the art, fl 
ence, or ſubje& from whence we borrow the middle term, 
topic, which we make uſe of in the proof of any prope 
fition. For inſtance : if we endeavour to prove from tit 
principles of reaſon and equity, that no man ſhould fleal i 
neighbour's goods, the argument is moral; but if we pron 
the ſame thing from ſcripture, then it is a zheo/ogical u 
gument. | - 

The middle terms are alſo diſtinguiſhed into certain ah 
probable, artificial and inartificial, direct and indirect. 

If T infer that Thomas will bring himſelf to the galloj 
becauſe he commits frequent robberies on the highway, tl 
is a probable argument, not a certain one, for it is pollith 
he may die a natural death, | 

Certain arguments are uſually called demon/{rations, | 
cauſe their concluſions are founded on clear and undeniabl 
principles; and they are generally divided into two forts 
(1) Demonſtrations à priori, whereby an effect is prod 
from a cauſe; as, I prove the ſcriptures to be true, becall 
they were difated by the ſpirit of God, who cannot lye. (i 
Demonſtrations à poſteriori, whereby a cauſe is proved fit 
an effect; as, when | view a watch, or other curious Ml 
chine, 1 conclude it avas made by fome artificer——N. 5 Adres 


Though theſe are peculiarly called demoy/rations, yer ge 
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ame is frequently given to any ſtrong and convincing ar- 
gument. b a 

An artificial argument is that which is taken from the 
ature and circumſtances of things; and ſuch an argument, 
f ſtrong, produces a natural certainty. 

An inartificial argument is that which is founded on the 
eſtimony of another: And human teſtimony, if ſtrong, 
Wroduces a moral certainty ; but divine teſtimony produces 
ſupernatural certainty, which is of the higheſt kind. 

A direct argument is that wherein the middle term 
proves the queſtion itſelf, and infers the propoſition which 
as the matter of enquiry. | 
An argument is ſaid to be indire& or cbligue, when the 
ruth of the thing enquired after is made appear by prov- 
ng or refuting ſome other propoſition. Inairect argu- 
nents are of ſeveral kinds, wiz. (1.) When any propoſi- 
ion is proved to be true by ſhewing the falſity, improba- 
ility, or impoſſibility of ſome contradictory propoſition; 
„ d when it is ſhewn, that if the original propoſition be 

| uppoſed falſe, or denicd, four great abſurdity will fol- 
ow. This logicians call a proof per impoſſibile, or a reduc- 
vo ad abſurdum. (2.) When ſome propoſition is proved to 
de true that is /z/5 probable, and thence it is inferred that 

e original propoſition is true, decauſe it is more probable. 
This is called an argument ex: magis probabili ad minus. 
3.) When we prove the truth of any propoſition, upon 
hich our adverſary had before agreed to give up the 
veſtion. This is called an argument ex conceſſo. 

There are ſeveral other arguments that derive their diſ- 
inction from the middle term, whoſe Latin names it may be 
proper to mention and explain, as they are frequently 
nade uſe of by Enxgliſß authors. (I.) An argument 
ounded on the profeſſed principles or opinions of the per- 
on with whom we argue is called argumentum ad hominem, 
n addreſs to our principles or profeſſion. (2.) An argument 
Irawn from the nature or exiſtence of things, and ad- 
Irefſed to the reaſon of mankind, is called argumentum ad 
udicium, an addreſs to our judgment. (3 ) If it be built 
dn ſome convincing teſtimony, it is termed argumentum ad 
em, an addreſs to our faith. (4.) If an argument be 
veak in itſelf, and yet an adverſary is not able to confute 


ous Mb It, and | | 
V anſwer it, this is called argumentum ad ignorantiam, an 
yet tht adreſs to our ignorance. ( 5.) An argument ſuited to en- 


gage the inclinations and paſſions, rather than to W 
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the judgment, is called argumentum ad paſtanet, an addreß 


to our paſſions. (6.) When an argument is drawn from the * 
ſentiments of ſome great or learned man, whoſe authoriy C 
we revere, and are afraid or aſhamed to oppoſe, it yl . 
termed argumentum ad werecundiam, an addreſs to ow... 
 mnodeft . 5 | = 
There is but one other diſtinction of arguments, and... 
that ariſes from the premiſſes, according to which an a... 
gument is either uniform or mixed. If both the premiſa 
are derived from the ſame ſource of knowledge, whethe 
ſenſe, reaſon, or any other, an argument is called anf 4 
but if the 3 are derived from different ſprings . 
knowledge, it is called a mixed argument. - , A 
Having thus given an account of the chief kinds of fy < 
logiſms or arguments made uſe of in juſt reaſoning, I noi. 1:. 
proceed to thoſe called /ophi/ms or fallacies, which appen nc 
to be true, but are really falſe at bottom, and are invent. : | 
with a deſign to embarraſs and deceive, - end 
ö 5 Perr 
CHAP. . | Yom 
Of the ſeveral kinds of SopRHIsus, and the method of ſolo Sg 
ing them. ey iy 
| A S:phiſm is an argument which carries with it the fu 
A or appearance of truth, and yet leads us into mil ind 
e. 0 
The kinds of ſophiſms are very numerous, but th = 


may all be reduced to ſome of the following heads : het? 

The firſt ſort is called by logicians ignoratio elenchi, ( 
a miſtake of the queſtion ; that is, when ſomething is prove 
which is neither neceſſarily connected nor inconſiſtent wit 
the thing enquired after. For inſtance, if the queſta 
were propoſed, whether it be hurtful to drink wine to th 
ceſs ; a ſophiſt might endeavour to prove it not hurthi 
by arguing that wine helfs digeſtion, raiſes a man's ſpirith 
gives him courage, makes him ſtrong, active, and capable i... 
enduring hardſhips and fatigue: But though all this | 
granted, it is eaſy to ſhew, that the exceſſive drinking when 
wine may be very prejudicial to him that drinks it, WW; 
bringing on poverty, diſeaſes, and death itſelf, as wells 
endangering his happineſs in the world to come.— 
a fallacy of the ſame kind, when a diſputant, finding Wi: . 
adverſary too hard for him, artfully turns the diſcourlet 


ſo I” 
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me other point which he can prove, (and which in- 
-c4 his opponent never denied) and then triumphs as if 
2 had gained a conſiderable advantage. 
>. Another kind of ſophiſm is called petitio principii, a 
ec oing the queſtion, Or a Juppoſation of what is not granted ; 
nat is, when we endeavour to prove any propoſition by 
\mething equally uncertain and diſputed. Thus a Papi/ 
retends to prove his religion the beſt, becauſe it is derived 
om Chriſt ana his apaſtles, and agrees with the doctrine of 
e fathers, and of the Chriſtian church throughout all ages: 
'hereas theſe are conteſted points, and what Proteſtants 
ill by no means grant. 

3. A fallacy of the ſame nature with that laſt mentioned 
3 the circle; which is, when one of the premiſſes of a 
ogiſm is queſtioned, and we attempt to prove it by the 
oncluſion ; or when in a train of ſyllogiſms we prove the 
aft by the concluſion of the firſt. Thus the Papiſts pre- 
end to prove the /criptures to be true by the authority of 
heir church, and then to ſhew the authority of their church 
rom the ſcriptures. | 
4. There is another kind of ſophiſm called nor cauſa 
ro cauſa, or the aſſigning a Sale cauſe, Scarce any thing 
more common than this ſort of fallacy: A4frology, or 
he telling of Fortunes by the various poſitions of the ſtars 
ind planets, is built upon it: And it is a ſophiſm of this 
ind, when comets, eclipſes, northern lights, or ſuch like 
phznomena, are ſuppoſed to foretel the fate of kings and 
ingdoms, wars, famine, and other national calamities. 
In the ſame fallacious manner weak people are apt to 
udge of accidental events: It a man ſteals a horſe, and 
a twelvemonth afterwards rides a hunting, is thrown off, 
ind has a leg or an arm broke, it is preſently imputed to 
ne divine vengeance on him for the theft he had com- 
Itted. | 
bun 5. The next ſophiſm, which is akin to the former, and 
s ſpirit ery frequent, is called fallacin accidentis, wherein, from 
apabll omcthing merely accidental to any ſubject, we judge of its 
this ure and e/jential properties. Thus, becauſe a neighbour, 
when over-heated with exerciſe, received injury by drink- 
ing too large a quantity of cold wwater, we are apt to con- 
demn it as abſolutely unwholſome upon all occaſions. So 
line has been pronounced an evil thing, and the uſe of it for- 
bidden, becauſe it has been the accidental cauſe of quar- 
e and bloodſhed, 

6. Another 
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6. Another ſophiſm of the ſame nature is when we ar 
gue from that which is true in particular circumftances, to 
prove the ſame thing true ab/o/utely and /imply, without 
any circumſtances being conſidered ; as if we ſhould fay, 
avhat we buy of the butcher awe eat for dinner: But we bi 
raw meat of the butcher : Therefore wwe eat raw meat ful 
dinuer.— The reverſe of this ſophiſm is arguing from wha 
is ſimply and at/olutely true, to prove the ſame true in al 
particular circumſtances ; as if I ſhould wreſt a ſword out q 
the hand of an enemy going to ſtab me, and he ſhould ar 
gue that I ought to give it him again, becauſe no man ſhoull 
avithold another's froperty. | 

7. We now come to the ſophiſms of compo/ition and d. 
wi/ron, Which are the reverſe of each other. When :a 
inference is drawn from ideas in a compound /en/e, which i 
only true in a divided one, this is a ſophiſm of compoſition; 
as if a man ſhould argue thus: Two and three are even an 
cad Five are two and three: Therefore five are even au 
odd. On the contrary, to infer a thing concerning ideas in 
divided ſenſe which is only true in a compound one, is a {ophiln 
of diviſion; as if I ſhould ſay, five is one number: Tai 
and three are five : Therefore ts and three are one nunli 

A ſophiſm of the ſame kind is ſometimes committel 
by not rightly diſtinguiſhing between the collectiue au 
d'tributive ſenſe of the word al,; or by making all ors 
refer to ſpecies in one propoſition, and individuals in and 
ther. | 
8. The ſophiſms ariſing from the ambiguity of words alt 
more numerous than thoſe of any other kind; and indeet 
ſeveral of the fallacies already mentioned might be com 
prehended in this claſs, If we make uſe of words d 
phraſes plainly equivocal, it is a /ophi/m of equivocatin; 
as if one ſhould argue thus: A church is a building of front! 


But a religious afſembly is a church: Therefore a religial 


aſſembly is a building of fone. Here every one ſees, thil 
the word church bears a very different ſignification in tis 
major propoſition from what it does in the minor, aul 
therefore the ſyllogiſm proves nothing at all. But we neel 
not enlarge upon this head, ſince there is little danger d 
being impoſed upon by ſuch groſs equivocations, which! 
perſon of common ſenſe diſcovers as ſoon as they are p 
poſed, though perhaps he cannot ſhew the fault of tis 
ſyllogiſm by the rules of logic. 1 
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There are two general methods of reducing all ſyllogiſms 


— — 


ve A. 


en a teſt of their truth or falſhood, and of ſolving ſophiſ- | 1 
1thout cal arguments. | 3 4 
d fay, The firſt is this: In a juſt Hllagiſin one of the premiſſes 
ve by: contain the concluſion, and the other muſt ſpew the con- 
eat n to be /o contained. This will appear by conſidering 
Wa e following example: Yhoſoewer bridles his paſſions is 


iſe: But 4 virtuous man bridles his paſſions : Therefore 
virtuous man is wiſe, Here it is plain that the major pro- 
ofition contains the concluſion, becauſe under the general 
aracter of one who bridles his paſſions, the virtuous man is 


ndoubtedly included. This is ſhewn or declared in the 


in al 
out o 
uld ar: 


„Soul 


. —— —- Q ces 


nd r propoſition ; and thence the concluſion is evidently 
en ac duced, that a virtuous man is wile, N. B. It is not 
hich ways neceflary that the major propoſition ſhould contain 
tien e concluſion ; in ſome ſyllogiſms the minor contains it, 


* 


ven an 
ven and 
As 101 
ophiſa 
* Tax 
number 
mittel 
ve aul 
1] or u 
in ano 


nd the major ſhews it. 
The ſecond general teſt of ſyllogiſms is this: At the 
rms in a fyllogiſm are uſually repeated twice, fo they muſt be 
en preciſely in the ſame ſenſe in both places. It is generally 
me difference in the ſenſe of one of the terms in the 
vo parts of a ſyllogiſm that renders it inconcluſive and 
llacious, as appears by conſidering the following ſophiſms. 
.) Nothing is better than Heaven : But a penny is better 
an ncthing : Therefore à penny is better than Heaven. 
his ſophiſm is evidently founded on the different ſignifi- 
ation of the term nothing, it being uſed in a poſitive ſenſẽ 


ord; a the firſt propoſition, but in a quite oppoſite or negative 
ine / in the ſecond. (2.) I is a /in to hill a nan: But a 
2e co derer is a man: Therefore it is @ /in to kill a murderer. 
ords ere the ſophiſm lies in the different ſenſes of the word 


cation; 


J; it being uſed in the firſt propoſition to ſignify Ailling 


f ton, or wvithout a Jaw ; and being taken abſolutely in 

religinu We conclufion for putting a man to death in general. 

es, tha Thus much for the various kinds of ſophiſms.—T ſhall 
in t0Wnclude this part of logic with ſome general rules to aſſiſt 

or, * r reaſoning powers in their enquiry — truth, 

ve ne L 

nger d CHAP. IV. 

which! 


are pro General rules to direct our REASONING, 


of tif 


HE directions given in the preceding part of logic 
to forin our judgments aright will allo be of ſervice 
| to 
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gether, we find what connection they have with each ot 


cy, inſtead of real truth. 


fuch as are ſureſt, and carry with them the greateſt evid 


monſtration: But in caſes where we cannot go beyond 
ability or moral certainty, the number of argument 
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to direct our reaſoning; but we may draw ſome farths 
aſſiſtance in this reſpect from a careful obſervation of th 
following rules. : | 7 5 

RuLe I. We ſeculd accuſtom ourſelves, even in our youn 
years, to clear and diſtin ideas, to evident propoſitions, 
to firong and convincing arguments. A habit of conceivinhil..: 
Clearly, and reaſoning ſtrongly, is not to be attained by 
ſet of logical precepts, a happineſs of conſtitution, 
brightneſs of genius: Such a habit muſt be formed a 
eſtabliſhed by cuſtom and practice, which therefore 
Mould begin in the early part of our life. b 

RuLE II. Endeavour to enlarge your general acquaintay 
with things, in order io furniſh yourſelf with plenty of taji 
or middle terms, to make uſe of in your fyllogiſms ; and dl 
gently ſearch into and confider the nature, properties, circa 
Hances, and relations of the particular ſujet about whi 
you are arguing or judging. The moſt extenſive ſurvey nin 
ſible of our whole ſubje& is the beſt ſecurity againſt ina 
ſiſtencies; for it is arguing upon a partial view of thin 
that leads us into-frequent miſtakes and abſurdities, 

RuLe III. While you are arguing upon any ſubject, bij 
to keep the preciſe point of the queſtion always in view; 
neither add to it, nor omit any part of it. By thus keep 
to the ſimple matter of enquiry, you will be ſecured fn 
impertinent anſwers and raſh determinations. 

Rule IV. Having well confidered what is unknowt 
the queſtion, then conſider how much you know of it alrt 
or of the ideas and terms whereof it is compoſed. By c 

ing the known and unknown parts of a queſtion | 


and the ideas by which they are connected will furniſh 
with arguments : But when we make this compariſon, 
muſt take care not to be too haſty in determining, eſpec 
in matters of importance, leſt our concluſion ſhould bei 


Ru LE V. In chufing our arguments, we ſhould always 


Remember that it is the weight of arguments, not f 
number, which is chiefly to be regarded, eſpecially wi 
the thing to be proved admits of natural certainty and 


creaſes the degree of probability, — oi us a gd 
aſſurance of the truth of what is propoſed. 
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Ruue VI. If ave are to prove any concluſion abe have 
made, wwe ſpould do it (as far as poſſible) by propoſitions that 
are fill more plain and certain, at leaſt more known and in- 
tellig ble to the perſon whom we are endtavouring to convince. 
The reaſon of this is evident ; for every one ſees the folly 
of attempting to explain one obſcurity by another, or 


uncertain. 

Rurs VII. Let your arguments tend to enlighten the un- 
g ſtanding, as well as to captivate the judgment. That is, 
Jet them not only force the aſſent, but alſo illuſtrate the 
Point in queſtion, - ſo as to make it better underſtood. 

RurE VIII. Take care to diftinguiſh between an explica- 
ion and an argument, between a mere illuſtration and a ſolid 
pr-of, Proper fimilies and alluſions are often uſeful in ex- 
laining and giving light to a ſubject, but we ſhould not 
miſtake them for concluſive arguments. | | 

Rule IX. In all our reaſonings let us purſue truth wwith 
Encerity, and foliow it wwhereſoever it leads us. In our 
earch after true knowledge we ſhould not be diverted or 
nfluenced by any paſſion or prejudice; nor ſhould we de- 
ermine on either ſide of a queſtion, till we have well 
veighed the arguments and objections on both. 


to confirm what is doubtful by ſomething equally or more 
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AR T w. 


Of Dis»osrtTION, or METHOD, 


IS POSITION, or the At ef Mxr hop, is the 
ranging a variety of thoughts on any ſubjett in ſucl 

an order as is fitteft to gain the cleareſt knowledge o 

rt, to retain it longeſt, and to explain it to others in the bel 
manner. Or, it is the di/po/ing our thoughts in ſuch order a 
Zo be moſt enfily conceived and remembered by ourſelves anl 
others : Without which, confuſion, darkneſs, and miſtake 
will unavoidably attend our thoughts and diſcourſes, 


II. | ® 
i. Of the ſeveral kinds of MErhop. | thi 


Ethod is diſtinguiſhed into two general kinds, “ 
M natural and arbitrary. | 

Natural method is that which obſerves the order of 1 
ture, and proceeds in ſuch a manner, as that the knowledyt 
of the things which follow depends in a great meaſure a 
the things which go before. : 

This method is either analytic or /ynthetic. 

The analytic method, or method of re/o/ution, is whi 
we generally uſe in our enquiries after truth. Tt begit 
with the 'avhole compound, and then leads us into a mot 
perfect knowledge of it, by re/olving it into its firft pri 
ciples or parts, and ſhewing its nature and properties. Il 
we are hrſt acquainted with the aue body of an anim 
and afterwards come to the knowledge of its ſeveral pai 
by anatomy or difſetion. 

The /ynthetic method, or method of compoſition, is 
whereby truth, when diſcovered, is uſually taught ori 
parted to others. This begins with the parts, and ſo lei 
on to the knowledge of the go; it proceeds gradu 

from the maſt imple principles, to that which is drawn fi 
or compounded of them. Thus having learnt the W | 
A 
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alphabet, we join them to make ///ables, of ſyllables we 
compoſe words, and of words we make /entences and 
diſcourſes. 

Theſe two methods differ from each' other as a way 
which leads up from a valley to a mountain differs from it- 
ſelf, when conſidered as leading down from the mountain 
to the valley, The one is like N a genealogy by 
diſcending from the anceſtors to the poſterity; the other 
like the contrary method of a/tending from the poſterity 
to the anceſtors. Thus the difference between the /mtherze 
and analytic method 1s plain and obvious ; but as the ſub- 
jets of knowledge are infinite, and the ways of obtain- 
ing it almoſt infinitely various, the preciſe diſtinction be- 
tween theſe two methods cannot always be maintained 
and in many caſes they are mixed together, and both em- 
ployed in ſearching after and communicating truth. Upon 
the whole, neither of theſe methods ſhould be too ſcrupu- 
louſly obterved, either in our inveſtigation of truth, or the 
communication of it to others: It is ſufficient, if we ſo far 
keep to the order of nature as to make the knowledge of 
things following, depend on the knowledge of thoſe that 
go before. A mixed method will often anſwer theſe 
purpoſes moſt effectually; and indeed all method whatſo- 
ever muſt be regulated by a judicious view of, and attention 
to our chief end and deſign. 5 
Arbitrary method is that which leaves the order of na- 
ture, and is not confined to any certain forms, but accom- 
modates itſelf to various purpoſes ; whether it be to aſſiſt 
the memory, to perſwade, delight or amuſe the reader or 
hearer. This kind of method is chiefly uſed by orators and 
poets, who ſometimes omit things effential to the ſubje& 
which they apprehend would be diſpleaſing, and run into 
beautiful digreſſions or needleſs circumſtances, which have 
little relation to the point in hand, but are adapted to al- 
lure and entertain the mind. In a word, they artfully in- 
vert the order of times and actions, placing the firſt laſt, 
and the laſt firſt ; and ſo manage itas to ſet every thing in 
the moſt affecting light, and captivate the ſenſes and paſ- 
lions of mankind, | 
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CHAP. II. 


The Rules of METHOD. 


HE moſt important rules of true method, whether 
analytic or ſynthetic, are the following. 
Rules Il. Good method ſhould be Jafe and 5.48 from error. 
To this end our fundamental propoſitions mult be well 
grounded, our arguments ſtrong, and drawn up with ſo 
much caution, as to prevent (if poſſible) all objections. 
RurE II. Our method jhould be plain and eaſy, that ſo it 
may exhibit a clear and comprehenſive view of the whole 
deſign. In order to this we muſt begin with things that 
are moſt known and obvious, and proceed by gentle ſteps 
to things that are unknown and difficult; always endes. 
vouring to expreſs our conceptions in a clear and eaſy man- 
ner. We ſhould not be over-haſty either in learning or 
teaching ; nor fond of crowding too many thoughts into 
a little compaſs, or of running into numerous ſubdiviſions 
RLE IIL Our method ſhould be diſtinct, and free fron 
any mixture that might introduce perplexity and confuſion. No 


arguments muſt be uſed that are entirely foreign to the ſub- Y 
ject; every idea muſt be divided into its parts, as far a 1 
is requiſite to the preſent deſign ; every argument mult he Lo 
ranged in its proper claſs; and in the partition of a das 
courſe we ſhould take care that particular heads do not i nei. 
terfere with the general, nor with each other, ſhi 


Rure IV. Good method ſhould be full, /o that nothin co: 
may be wanting that is neceſſary or proper. In explaining 1 
ſubject we ſhould not ſkip over what is difficult or obſcure; 
nor be deficient in enumerating its parts or properties. Ii 
illuſtrating a difficult point we ſhould not be ſparing d 
words, but rather diffuſive; and in a narrative we ſhoult 
omit no important circumſtance. By Fulne/s of meth 
however, is not meant that every thing ſhould be ſaid thi 
can be ſaid upon any ſubject, but only what is neceſſary d 
has a direct tendency to the deſign in view. 

Rur V. Our method ſhould be brief, (ſo far as is cl 
ſiſtent with the foregoing Rule) and free from every ibi 
ſuperfluous and impertinent. To this end we muſt guat 
- againſt a tedious prolixity, avoid needleſs repetitions, es 
plications where there is no obſcurity, proofs and refutz 


tions where the caſe requires none, uſeleſs nn, 
7 on? 


— 


5 

ſong. or frequent digreſſions. In ſhort, there is a due me- 
dium to be obſerved in our method, ſo that our brevity 
may not render us obſcure, nor our copiouſneſs tedious and 
trifling. 

RoLE VI. Ve mut adopt our method to the ſubject in hand, 
10 our preſent deſign, and to the age and place we liue in. 
ether All ſubjects are not to be handled in the ſame methed ; and 


if we treat the ſame ſubje& with different views, we ſhall 
"ING find it neceſſary to uſe different methods. Some little di. 


: well ference muſt likewiſe be paid to the cuſtom of the age, and 
th ſo to the humour and genius of our readers or hearers ; 
So, though we muſt by no means ſuffer ourſelves to be fo far 
t ſo i iufluenced thereby, as to neglect thoſe rules of method 
whole which are abſolutely neceſſary to find out truth, or com- 
s that municate 1t to others, | 

: ſteps Rurte VII. Good method requires that the parts of a diſ- 
ndea- courſe ould be well connected. In order to this, we mult al- 
mam ways keep our main deſign in view, and let every particular 
02 as far as poſſible, have a viſible tendency towards it. The 
ts Int mutual relation and dependence of the ſeveral parts of a 
iſions diſcourſe ſhould be ſo juſt and evident, that each may na- 
e fron turaily lead on to the next, and be joined to it by ſome 
. 3 proper and graceful form of tranſition. 

e ſub- | 

far a We are now come to the end of our little treatiſe of 


vaſt be Locic, which we have endeavoured to render as complete 
a di. as our narrow limits would permit: But we think it will 
not * neither be impertinent, nor unſerviceable to the young 
| ſcholar, to add here, by way of ſupplement, ſome ſhort ac- 
_ count of the academic and Socratic methods of diſputation. 
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1 Of ACADEMIC or SCHOLASTIC Dis8PUTATION. I 
| 5 | d 
i Y the academic method of diſputation is meant that u t:ic 
| which diiſputes are uſually managed in academies mon 
N . R 
| fc hools of learning. alſo 

if The manner is this: Firſt of all the tutor appomts ver 

| queſticn in ſome of the ſciences, to be debated amongſt u loss, 
1 ſtudents; one of whom undertakes the affirmative or en! 
| gative fide of the queſtion, and is to defend his aflertio Wer 
or negation, and to” anſwer all objections againſt U for ir 

Hence he is called the r2/-ndent ; and his fellow-itudentsWMnor ;; 

who are appointed to raiſe objections and carry on ef di 

diſpute againſt him, are called the opponents. | Th 

Before the time appointed for this exerciſe, the r pollox 

dent writes a theſis, or ſhort diſcourſe on the queſtion p poſiti 

poſed, which he reads at the beginning of the diſpute by w. 

In this diſcourſe he explains and fixes the ſenſe of U poſitio 

terms of the queſtion, declares its true intent and meu ſenſe. 

ing, and ſeparates and diſtinguiſhes it from thoſe will (11, 

which it has been complicated, or to which it happens Many fa 

be related. This done, he affirms or denies it,  accordindray h 

to the opinion of the tutor, which is ſuppoſed to bel though 


truth, 


In the ſecond part of this diſcourſe he produc 
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his ſtrongeſt arguments in defence of his own fide of the 
queſtion, and then leaves the other ſtudents to object 
againſt it. 

The r-/pondent having read over his He, the youngeſt 
dent makes an objection, which he draws up in the form 
of a ſyllogiſm. This objection is repeated by the reſpon- 
gent, who either denies one of the premiſſes directly, or 
diſtinguiſnes upon ſome expreſſion in the major or minor, 
ſewing in what ſenſe the propoſition may be true, but 
denying it to be true in the ſenſe which affects the queſtion 
in diſpute. ; 

The opponent then proceeds by another ſyllogiſm to 
vindicate the propoſition which the re/pordent denied; and 
the re/pondent again anſwers, either by denying or diſtin- 
guiſhing : And thus the diſputation is carried on by ſuc- 
ceſſive Fuerst and anſwers, till the opponent has no more 
to ſay. | 

The firſt being filenced, the next fudent propoſes his 
objection; then the third, fourth, fifth, and ſo each in his 
turn according to ſeniority, till it comes to the o/deft ludent,, 
who is the laſt opponent. | 

During this time the tutor fits in a chair as prefdent or 
noderator, whoſe buſineſs is to ſee that the rules of diſpu- 
tation and decency are obſerved on both ſides, and to ad- 
moniſh thoſe who are guilty of any irregularity. He is: 
alſo to explain, ſtrengthen, or correct the reſpondent's an- 
ſwers, as he finds occaſion ; and if the reſpondent be at a 
loſs, he afliſts him by ſuggeſting ſome anſwer to his oppo- 
nent's objection. But this is not done in public diſputes, 
where the diſputants chuſe their own fide of the queſtion ;. 
for in ſuch cats the moderator neither favours the reſpondent 
nor opponent,, but only takes care that they obſerve the laws 
of diſputation, 

The laws to be obſerved by the opponent are theſe which: 
follow : 1. He muſt directly contradi& the reſpondent's pro- 
potion, and not merely attempt to confute the arguments 
by which it is ſupported. 2. He muſt contradi& the pro- 
poſition as the re/pordent has ſtated it, and not in any other 
ſenſe. 3. His argument muſt be propoſed in the form of 
a ſyllogiſm, agreeable to the rules of logic, and without 
any fallacy whatſoever. 4. It is beſt for the opponent to 
drau his objections from the nature of the queſtion itſelf ;: 
though it is alſo allowable for him to attack the ręſpondent 
by indirect arguments 5. If the r:/pondent denies any 
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part of it, he muſt grant what is true in it, and deny what 


- ſpeech. It makes a ſtudent more expert in vindicatig 


method of diſputation ; for experience ſhews, that by! 


proud, unſeaſonably talkative, obſtinate in maintainiq 
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propoſition, the opponent muſt directly defend it, by making 
it the concluſion of his next ſyllogiſm. 6. When the 77. 
ſpondent limits or diſtinguiſhes any propoſition, the opponent 
muſt directly prove it in that very ſenſe wherein the reſp 
dent denied it. 

The laws to be obſerved by the reſpondent are theſe, 1, 
He muſt repeat the opponent's argument before he attempt 
to anſwer it. 2. If a ſyllogiſm be faulty in its form, he 
muſt ſhew where the fault Yeu W to the rules of 
logic. 3. If the matter of an objection be faulty in any 


is falſe. 4. If his opponent's argument does not direct) 
affect his propoſition, he muſt expoſe its weakneſs, by 
ſhewing it might be admitted without any prejudice to hy 
own thefis. 5. If an hypothetical propoſition be falſe, he 
muſt deny Re conſequence ; if a digun&ive one, he mul 
deny the d:5jundion, &c. 6. After the reſbondent has an. 
ſwered directly, he is ſometimes permitted to anſwer ind. 
rectly; and alſo to ſhew how the opponent's argument may 
be r<torted upon kimſelf. | 

The laws that oblige both reſpondent and ofponent n 
theſe that follow. 1. Certain general principles, relatin 
to the queſtion, ſhould be firſt agreed on by both the a 
$:4055 2. When the ſtate of the controverſy is wel nor 

nown and determined, neither of them muſt alter it it 
the courſe of the diſputation. 3: Neither of the dilps 
tants ſhould invade the province of the other, 4. Ind 
one ſhould not interrupt the other, but wait patiently il 
he has done ſpeaking. | 

The advantages uſually gained by this ſort of diſputation.” 
are very conſiderable; for it gives a proper degree of c ad 
rage to thoſe who are too modeſt and diſtruſtful of then. 15 
own abilities, and procures a freedom and readineſs et X 


truth and refuting error; in warding off objections, and 
diſcovering the ſubtil arts of ſophiſters. In a word, it give 
vigour and briſkneſs to the mind, makes the thought 
active, ſharpens the wit, and quickens all the powers 
invention, | 

There are inconveniencies, however, ariſing from ti 


habit of difputing many young ſtudents grow impudeuſt was 


their own aſſertions, and ready to contradict almoſt 95 
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thing aſſerted by others. It is alſo plain that by this ſort 
of exerciſes, wherein the ſame perſons are ſometimes 
on the fide of truth and ſometimes againſt it, the mind 
becomes inſenſibly wavering and unſettled, and is in dan- 
ger of falling into a /ceptical or doubting humour. Add to 
this, that in ſcholaſtic diſputations the opponents being all 
warmly employed in finding arguments againſt the truth, 
if one of them happens to invent a plauſible ſophiſm, and 
manage it ſo as to puzzle the re/pondent, and perhaps the 
moderator himſelf, he is tempted to ſuppoſe his argument 
unanſwerable, and ſo his ſentiments —.— engaged in 
favour of error inſtead of truth, which laſt is ſuppoſed to 
be maintained by the reſpondent. 

The obſervation of the following directions in ſcholaſtic 
diſputes may be of ſome ſervice to prevent the ill conſe- 
quences that too often attend them. 1. Never diſpute 
about things not worth the knowing, but upon uſeful ſub- 
2 Diſpute not about matters beyond the reach of 
human capacity, or about words without ideas. 3. Let 
not obvious and known truths be brought into diſpute, 
merely to try the {kill of the diſputants. 4. To find out 
truth ſhould be the end of diſputation, not a deſire of glory 
or triumph over an adverſary. 5. Let not the re/pondent 
endeavour to avoid the force of his opponent's objections; 
nor let the opponent ſtudy to darken and confound the an- 
ſwers of the reſpondent. 6. To this end let both of them 
expreſs their thoughts as clearly and diſtinctly as poſſible, 
and be as brief as 1s conſiſtent with perſpicuity. 7. They 
ought not to indulge ridicule, nor ule jeſts or witticiſms, 
ſpecially if the ſabjea be ſerious or divine. 8. Th 
ſhould abſtain from all ſarcaſm, reproach, perſonal ſcandal, 
and inſolent language. g. When the truth evidently appears 
on either ſide, let them readily yield to conviction; but 
let not the victor (whether it be re/pondent or opponent ) tri- 
umph or inſult over his vanquiſhed adverſary. | 
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HIS method of diſputation derives its name from 
Secrates, an antient Athenian philoſopher, by whom 


tas practiſed, and by K philoſophers in his 1 ne 
| 5 : . 


| [58] 
long before 4rifetle invented the forms of Hllogiſi in mui 


and foure, now uſed in ſcholaſtic diſputations. fr 
A diſpute in the Socratic manner, is carried on by way 
of gueſtion and anſaver, repreſenting the form of a dialogy Gul 


or common conver/ation, wherein the perſon who inſtru; 
ſeems to be the enquirer, and ſeeks information from hin 
who is inſtructed. If the perſon with whom we argue kn 


makes uſe of obſcure or ambiguous words, we muſt ak ril) 
him to explain his meaning ; for it often happens, that men ; 
have accuſtomed themſelves to ſome words or phraſs pe, 
which they do not perfectly underſtand ; and then by a fey 1 


modeſt queſtions they will much better diſcover their igno- the 
rance than by a direct oppoſition, which often raiſes the Wi be 
333 and ſhuts the door againſt conviction. When we ſin, 


ave gone thus far, if the perſon be a ſincere lover of truth, Fl 
he will preſently acknowledge that he did not ſufficiently WW dhe. 
underſtand the matter, and then the diſpute is at an end 1 


But if he is obſtinate, and will obtrude his words upon u 1 
without defining them, we ought to proceed no farther til Wi doe: 
he has ſatisfied us what he means. We muſt preſs hin field 
with little queſtions, as if we were dull of apprehenſion, bern 
and ſhould be glad to underſtand him better: But if * brea 
can by no means prevail with him to ſpeak plainly, iti N 
time to put an end to the diſpute ; ſince it is evident ht M 
knows not what he would be at, or has only a mind u inun; 
wrangle. If at laſt we bring him to declare his mean blan 
clearly, we then proceed to aſk him queſtions upon the chan 
veral parts of the doctrine he advances, and their cons N. 
quences ; not as objecting againſt them, but for the f twee 
of better information. From theſe queſtions, if propoſi 4:r/7: 
with dexterity, it will eaſily appear whether the doctri not ; 
be abſurd or not; and to make the matter ſtill clearer, in the 
will be proper to uſe examples and ſimilitudes: But if th M. 
be not ſufficient to ſhew the falſity of the opinion, we ni or pe 
enquire of the perſon on what arguments or proofs he ground / in 
it; and then purſue the ſame conduct as we did in the n flowir 
art of the diſpute. Thus the learner will be led into th N. 
E of truth as it were by his own invention, and N. 
being drawn by a ſeries of pertinent queſtions to diſcern li lation 
miſtakes, he will more eaſily be induced to relinquiſh then tween 
as he ſeems to have diſcovered them himſelf. undati 
An example of this method of diſputation. NM. 

We will ſuppoſe two perſons (M. and NV.) diſputing u 
on the Efficacy of the Divine Providence with reſpect to ts 
actions of men. * 
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17.. You ſay that God has an efficacious operation in the” 
; of men: Do you mean that he mates fin? 

M. Far be it from me, for then God would be the 
author of fits 

M. Do you mean that God forces men to commit fin ? 

NM. No, the expreſſion is too harſh ; but God in an un- 
known and ſecret manner ſo permits fin, that it muſt necgſſa- 
rily be committed, | 

M. At firſt you uſed the word operation, now you uſe: 
permit; pray do they ſignify the ſame thing? 

N. They do not abſolutely mean the ſame thing, but 
they muſt be joined together; ſo that what God. does ſhould- 
be called an efficacious permiſſion : for God neither mates 
ſin, nor does he ſimply permit it. 

M. Then you mean that God permits ſomething, and 
dies ſomething, . ſo that fin necef/arily follows. 

N. You have hit my meaning. 7 | 

M. Perhaps therefore God does in this caſe what a man 
does who cuts down a dike,. and lets the ſea overflow the- 
fields; for he does ſomething in breaking the dike, and 
fermits ſomething in letting the water run through the 
breach, 

N. The ſimilitude expreſſes my opinion very exactly. 

M. But pray who blames the ſea or the dike for this 
inundation ? And if I miſtake not, man is no more to be 
blamed when he commits fin, (according to your doctrine). 
than the ſea or the dike. 

N. You do not obſerve the vaſt difference there is be- 
tween the things themſelves : Men are endued with un- 
der/tanding and will, which the dike and the water have 
not; and therefore that is a crime in man, which is not ſo 
in the ſea and the dike. | a 

M. But I defire to know, whether that which God dee 
or permits has ſuch an efficacy, that men can no more ot 
fin in conſequence of it, than the water can refrain from 
flowing through the breach which affords it a free paſſage * 

N. That is what I mean. 

M. Therefore, according to you, there is the ſame re- 
lation between God and the fins of men, as there is be- 
tween the man who made a breach in the dike and the in- 
undation which followed it. 

NM. There is, as to the event; for both are equally 
atceſſar y. 4 | 
NV. Then, according to - common way of l 


fin 
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the action of both may be expreſſed in the ſame manner: 
That is, as the man who broke down the dike is properly 
ſaid to be the Cau/e of the damage done by the inundation, 
becauſe he did that which nece//ar:ly produced it; fo God 
(according to your doctrine) is the author of fin, becauk 
he has put man under a zece//ity of ſinning. 

N. 1 cannot withſtand the force of your reaſoning ; [ 
am now thoroughly ſenſible of the abſurd conſequences of 


my opinion. 


To make the Socratic way of diſputing ſtill better un. 
derſtood, let us conſider another example. Suppoſe M. 
would lead W. into the belief of a future ſtate of -rewars iſ © 
and puniſhments, it might be done in the following ea Boo 
manner of reaſoning. | 2 

M. Did God make the world? | =P 

N. Certainly he did. 

A7. Does God govern the world ? 

N. As he made it, tis reaſonable to ſuppoſe he go 
verns it. 

M. Is not God a good and righteous governor ? 

N. Doubtleſs he is. 

M. What is the true idea of a good and righteous gove. 
nor? 

NM. That he puniſbes the wicked, and reward the good. 
M. But are the wicked always puniſhed in this life? 
VN. No, every one's obſervation tells him the contrary; 
for the worſt of men are oftentimes advanced to riches and 
honour, and have all the external comforts that the world 

affords, | 

M. Are the good always rewarded in this life ? 

N. No certainly; for poverty, perſecution, and variou 
kinds of affliction, are often the lot of the moſt virtuous 
men. ; 

M. How then does it appear that God is good and 
righteous ? | 

N. I confeſs there is but little appearance of it in the 
preſent ſtate of things. 

M. Will there not be a time when the ſcene of thing 
will be changed, and God will make his goodneſs and 
righteouſneſs in the | 2479770008 of mankind appear ? 

NM. Undoubtedly ſuch a time will come. 

M. But if this be not done before death, how can it be 


done at all ? 
M. No 


[84-1 


r: V. No other way, that I can think of, but by ſuppoſing 
19 man to have ſome exiſtence after this life. 

on, M. Then you are convinced that there muſt be a ſtate of 
z0d rewards and puniſhments beyond the grave ? 


N. Yes, I am thoroughly perſuaded of it; ſince the 
W-oodneſs and righteouſneſs of God, as governor of the 
yorld, cannot be made appear without it. 


This method of reaſoning, though it has been long ne- 
lected, is certainly a natural and pleaſing manner of in- 


un. ruction, and is much more agreeable to that candour and 
Ml. ccerity which every honeſt man _ to propoſe, than the 
ar WE... / wrangling which for ſeveral ages prevailed in the 
ea) cnools, and tended to overſpread the minds of youth with 


larkneſs and uncertainty, and retard or miſlead them in 
heir enquiries after truth, | 
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CHAP, I. 


Bring and NoT-BEING, and of the Modes or Affec- 
tions / Being in general. 


1 NToLoGy is a ſcience which conſiders Being in gene- 
ral, its various Modes or Affection, and its ſeveral 
nas or Diviſions. 
In the word Being we inclade not only whatſoever is, but 
latfoever can be. 
As for not-being, if we conſider it as excluding all ſub- 
nces and modes whatſoever, it is then nibility or mere 
ing e But as it excludes particular modes or manners of 
ng, it may be conſidered either as a negation, ſuch as deaf- 
s in a ſtone; or as a privation, ſuch as deafneſs in a 
.. B. Pure nothing, conſidered in itfelf, has nei- 
r being nor affections, and yet it is evident we can frame 
je fort of notion or idea of it, ſince we can reaſon and 
ourſe about it: But our imagination now and then leads 
to miſtake thing for /omething, as in the caſe of Jark- 
or /adows, which are only the abſence of light; and 
the other hand we ſometimes miſtake /omerhing for no- 
e, as when we fay a room has nothing in it, though it 
full of light and air. 
By 
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By the Sections of Being are meant all the properties 


powers, accidents, relations, qualities, adjun&s, conds 
tions, circumſtances, or conſiderations of Being whath 
ever; that is, all that vaſt variety of mades which belom 
to things, either as they are in themſelves, or as they u 
related to other things, or as they are repreſented by q 
conceptions and ideas. 

The moſt general and extenſive diſtribution of the aff 
tions of Being is into abſolute and relative; 

By abſolute affections, I underſtand thoſe which bel 
to every Being conſidered in itſelf ; and theſe are nan 
or efſence, and exiſtence ; duration and unity; poauer u 
act. | 
Relative Affections are ſuch as ariſe from the re/atiomy 
which different Beings ſtand to each other, or to ſome pa 
or property of themſelves : And theſe relations may 
ſubdivided into rea/ and mental. 

Real relations are thoſe which are founded in the vw 
conſtitution of things, and always ſubſiſt whether we thi 
of them or not. Such are the relations between a wh 
and its parts, cauſe and fed, and ſeveral others; 
which more hereafter. 

Mental relations are ſuch as do not ariſe from then 
ture of things themſelves, but from the manner in wi 
the mind thinks of them, and refers them to one anotlt 
Of this kind are our mot abſtracted notions, figns, wil 
&c. as will be explained by and by. 
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Of EssExCceg, or NATURE. 


Hat ab/clute Affection of Being, Naru RE, or Esse 
conſiſts in- an union of all thoſe things, whether f 
ſtances, or modes and properties, which are neceſlay 
make a Being what it is. Thus it is the nature or ell 
of a grove to be à /pot of ground thick ſet with trees; 
of a triangle to have three lines ſo joined as to make i 
angles. 

The eſſences of mathematical Beings (which are olf 
kind of abſtra& ideas) are immutable ; for it is plain i 
the leaſt alteration in a triangle, a /quare, or a circle, W 
make it loſe its nature and ceaſe to be that figure. 


| 
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e eſlences of natural Beings as well as artificial, are not 
anchangeable ; for a tree may ſtill remain a tree, though 
me of its branches be lopped off; and a aver is ſtill a 
o, whether it be painted blue or green. We may ob- 
e however, that if the alteration be very great, it will 

ſometimes hard to ſay whether the thing retains the ſame 
ſence, ſo as to deſerve the ſame name; for you may gra- 
jally leſſen the brims of a haz, or cut it into ſuch a ſhape, 
| you will ſcarce know whether to call it a bat or a cap. 
The eſſence of every particular kind of b conſiſts in 
er and form. \ : 
Matter is that ſolid extended ſubſtance of which bodies are 
de, which ſeems to be uniform and the ſame in all. 
Ferm includes all thoſe peculiar qualities, both real and 
ble, which make any particular body what it is, 
d diſtinguiſh it from all other bodies. | 
The ſhape, ſize, fituation, motion, and reſt of bodies 
> called their real or primary qualities, becauſe they do 
d would belong to bodies, whether there were any ſen- 
le being to obſerve them or no: And from the different 
mbinations and diſpoſitions of. theſe primary qualities 
ſe the colour, taſte, ſmell, hardneſs, cold, heat, &c. of 
ies, which are called /econdary or /en/ible qualities, as 
ing ideas or modes which we attribute to things merely 
they affect our ſenſes, . 
The matter of a body is ſaid to be either proxzme or 
vote, Thus the proxime matter of a book is paper, ink, 
| covers; but the remote matter is that whereof the pa- 
V ink, and covers are made. | 
y nature is ſometimes meant the eternal and unchange- 
le reaſon of things: Thus it is neceſſary in the nature 
things, that three and three ſhould make fix, and that a 
t /peuld be le's than the whole, Sometimes this term ſig- 
tes the conſtant courſe and order of ſecond cauſes, and 
laws of matter and motion which God the firſt cauſe 
 eltabliſhed : And things which go on in this courſe are 
to be according to nature; as the production of grapes 
a tine, the ſucceſſion of. day and night, &c. But when 
ugs deviate from this courſe, they are ſaid to be be/iae 
ure, as m:nfiers; or above nature, as miracles; or con- 
ry to nature, as when the ftock of an apple-tree brings forth. 
by virtue of a graft taken from a pear-tree. 
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Others are morally impoſſible, that is, improbable in 
_ higheſt degree; as that a man ſhould throw the ſame m 
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CHAP. DT. E 

Of EXISTENCE, | th 

une 

HAT ab/olute affetion of Being EXISTENCE, i; (WR 
tinguiſhed from 2/exce, as the actual Being of a H NN 

is diſtinguiſhed from its mere nature conſidered as H 
What really is in Being has both eſſence and exiſtence ; Mh 
20//:bly may be can be faid to have an eſſence only. mil 
A Being is ſaid to be pode, when the ideas we ſom iI 
any ſuppoſed Being have no inconſiſtency, but may be 
tually united, as a mountain of gold, or a river of b: 
when the ideas are inconſiſtent with each other, anda eal 
not be united, - ſuch a Being is called an Lb; wi © 
fire, or ſilent thunder. gt 
Impoſſibles are diſtinguiſhed into four kinds, viz er 
Some things are metaphy/ically or abſolutely impoſſible, nal” ©" 
abſtracted reaſon and nature of things; as a_/quare e 
a green ſound, a thinking fign-poftl, or a buſhel of ſouls, 1 
Ochers are phyfically or naturally impaſſible, that is, accom ce, 
NW 


to the preſent laws of nature; as a day in our lati 
thirty hours long, or three eclipſes of the ſun in a month, 


ewith three dice a hundred times ſucceſſively, or that 
Atheiſt ſhould be ftritly virtuous. 4. Some things ar, 
ditionally impoſſible, that is, made ſo by a certain condi 
as that à tree ſhould bear fruit ſuppoſing it has no bloom. 
There is a farther dictinction of exiſtence ; for it 61 
to be either nece//ary or contingent, dependent or indepen 
Things which are becauſe they mu? be, have am 
exiſtence ; but thoſe which igt not have been, and 
ceaſe to be, have only a contingent exiſtence. A nec 
Peing is without a cauſe, and independent; but a conti 
Being is the effect of a cauſe, and dependent thereon. 
Independence and neceſſity of exiſtence, taken in the 
eſt ſenſe, belong to Gos alone, whoſe exiſtence is abju 
neceſſary, and without any pre-exi/tent cauſe : But a ff 
conditional neceſſity may be aſcribed to creatures ; thi 
ſuch a creature mf exit if the cauſes are put which 
neceſſarily produce it; as, if a her's egg be hatched i 
produce a chicben. Here it may be proper to obl 
that Beings are ſaid to be neceſary or contingent, nd 
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h regard to their ciſtence, but to the manner of it alſo. 
ly is neceſſary in this reſpect, as well as in the other; 
I therefore he is unchangeable: But as to creatures, their 
uncr of exiſtence is contingent, and therefore they are 
norable things. 


„ 50 „ NY" , : 
Wece//ity is diſtinguiſhed into natural, logical, and moral, 


f a thi . . 
5 Rory neceſſity water congeals with cold, and ice melts 


ce; M miſſes of a ſyllogiſm. By moral neceſſity virtue will be 


e form y rewarded, and vice puniſhed ; and *tis morally ne- 

ay ber that intelligent creatures ſhould worſhip their Crea- 

7% It is to be obſerved that both neceſſity and contin- 

ande are frequently applied to events in the natural world; 

TY) thoſe in the moral world are uſually called contingent, 
o the voluntary actions of intelligent Beings. 

vie Wvents in the natural world are ſaid to be necgſary, when 

„e, BE derived from the connection of ſecond cauſes, and 

are Ae laws of motion which God eſtabliſhed at the crea- 

ms e But they are ſaid to be contingent, or to ariſe from 

accu nce, when they come unexpectedly, and are different 

„ hat is uſual in the courſe of nature. 
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Of Doux AT IO x. 


V that ab/olute affefion of Being, which is called dux A- 
TION, we mean nothing more than a continuance 
being; and this is divided into permanent and ſucce/jive. 
permanent duration is meant that ſtate of Being 
ly ſpeaking) which belongs to God alone, and im- 
s not only his continuance in exiſtence, but an univer- 
Ind endleſs poſſeſſion of the ſame unchangeable powers 
properties, ; 
ucceſſre duration belongs to creatures, and implies the 
nuance of the ſame Being, though its modes, powers, 
erties, and actions are ſucceſſively changing. 
de cannot eaſily conceive how there ſhould be duration 
out ſucceſſion : But of this ſort of duration is Gop's 
ty, which has ſome things in it above our narrow con- 
ons. —— lt is ſucceſſive duration only that can properly 
Wvided into paſt, preſent, and future. The preſent, in 
ic ſenſe, is only the ſingle moment that now exiſts, 
and 


1 heat. By /ogica/ neceſſity a concluſion flows from the 


| 
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and divides the years or ages paſt from thoſe which ar 
come. hes 55 

The duration of creatures depend on God: For x 
ation gives them exiſtence, ſo conſervation is ſaid tog 
them duration, z. e. a continuance in Being. The late 
an exerciſe of God's almighty power, as well as the for 
and how far they differ, or whether they differ at all; i 
our buſineſs to enquire. 


. 
Of Unity arid Union. 


1 NITY is that ab/olute affection of Being by wi 
any thing ſtands as it were alone in our concept 
and divided from every thing elſe : And this unity iel 


, A 
femple_or compound; for we ſay one grove, as well u - 
tree, and one arniy, as well as one ſoldier. | bon 


Union is that whereby txvo or more things either real 
come one, or are confidered as ſuch : And therefore union 
be diſtinguiſhed into real and mental. "8 

Real union is either natural and neceſſary, as betwet 
tree and its root; or accidental, as when two nuts gro 
gether ; or artificial, as a mixture of wine and wan 
Again, real union is conſidered as corporeal, ſpiritual, d 
man. By the firſt is meant the anion of bodies, whil 
made by blending, compounding, faſtening them i 
ther, or any other means; as drugs in a compound mi 
a bundle of flicks, &c. Spiritual union, or that of m 
is either znte/leual, by mutual conſciouſneſs of each oli 
thoughts, or likeneſs of ſentiments ; or it is morah 
mutual love or friendſhip ; or /upernatural, as it m 
late to God and Religion. Human union is that of at 
mal body with a ſpirit to conſtitute a man; but hoy 
union is effected is entirely unnkown to us, and mul 
reſolved into the appointment of the all-wiſe creator, 

Mental union happens when ſeveral things, wha. at .. 
really diſtin and different, are conſidered as one, II 
vaſt variety of thoughts as well as words may be config / 


as making up one book or treatiſe, at it d 
poſed 
8 cn 


N 
C HAN VL 
Of AcT and PowER. „ : 
ESE two ab/olute affettions of Being, called ac and 


-werg may be diſtinguiſhed three ways, 1. As ac- 
being is diſtinguiſhed from potential, or a poaber to be: 
us 2 houſe already built differs from a houſe which it is 
rely poſlible may be built one time or other. 2. As 
20 doing or action is diſtinguiſhed from a power to do: 
the putting a body in motion differs from the power 
moving it. 3. As actual Juffering or paſſion is diſtin - 
iſhed from a powver to ſuffer : So the actual motion of a 
dy is different from its mobility or power to be moved. 
By action | here mean the exerciſe of a power to do, and 
p2/fion the exerciſe of a power to /uffer : But let it be 
ſerved, that the words paſſion and /uffering are here uſed 
ſignif/ merely the receiving the act of the agent or doer 
the patient or ſufferer. When a horſe rubs himſelf 
ainſt a tree, the horſe is the agent, and the tree is the 
tient; or when a father loves his ſon, the father is the 
ent, and the ſon the patient, in this pailoſophical ſenſe 
the words. 

Action is diſtinguiſned into immanent or tranſient, natural 
ſupernatural, voluntary or accidental, neceſſary or free. 

An immanent action is that which continues in the agent, 
ing not directed to any other object; as when a man 
es himſelf. Tranſient action paſſes from the agent to 
ne other object or patient; as when a man loves his 
end, or whips his horſe. Action is natural, as when 
> melts butter; or ſupernatural, as when the prophet 
ea made iron ſwim." When a man drives a nail with 
hammer, it is a voluntary aQion ; but if he ſhould miſs 
> nail and hit his fingers, the action would be accidental. 
ly, action is necgſary, as the ſun's enlightning the 
th; or free, as a man can run or walk, fit or ſtand, 
e at twelve or two, or not dine at all, juſt as he pleaſes. 
As for the freedom of action, it may truly be faid, that 
> ill is always free in chuſing what it likes, or refuſing | 
a it diſlikes ; and fo when a man wills and purſues any 
ppoſed pleaſure or happineſs, he is ſaid to do this freely, 
ugh indeed the a&ior is neceſſary, and he cannot do 
lerwiſe: Hence it appears, that zece/ity is not univer- 


lally 


L 72 ] 
fally and utterly inconſiſtent with freedom and liberty. Jy 
ſometimes the liberty of the avi is a liberty of cht 
refiſing ind:fſerently, a freedom or power to chuſe or 
to chuſe among two or more things propoſed : So a ny 
may chuſe to walk abroad or ſtay at home, to ſpeak or 
be ſilent. This is /iberty in the moſt proper ſenſe, ani 
abſolutely inconſiſtent with nece/iry. 

2. Powers are diftinguiſh'd into ſeveral kinds and deprey 
Firſt, 4;/pe/ition is reckoned an imperfect power of pa 
forming any thing, and the very loweſt degree. The na 
is mere ability; and then a habit of performing it witha 
and certainty.—— Some powers are corporeal, as that 
the ſun to warm the earth; ſome ſpiritual, as meditatiy 
reaſoning ; ſome animal powers, as eating, waking, ily 
ing; ſome human, ariſing from the union of mind x 


body, as ſenſation and imagination; ſome wegetativ, e 

nouriſhment and growth. Powers are alſo diſtinguilaW:d | 

into natural, as that in man of forming a voice; a hic 
as muſic; and infuſed, as the power which the apotles ly 

of ſpeaking many languages. 

Powers acquired by exerciſe are properly called hal 
The powers of natural ation in animals, and artifiadl 
men, as walking, dancing, Sc. are called faculties; i 

in all inanimate beings they are termed principles, 
powers of moral action are alſo called principles or dall 

as juſtice, temperance, c. Aly « 

| e gra 

C HA F. VII. » ſaid 

ES hich 

Of RELaTive AFFECTIONS, or RELATIONS. WW here | 

thin 

W E have obſerved already that theſe affe&4ion D CE 

from the reſpect or relation that one thing bears led 7, 

nother, or to ſome part or property of itſelf; and the ¶M e; po- 

relation is not confined to tab things, but may beloꝶ 216 „, 

many. Greatneſs and ſmallneſs, paternity and ſenſih lions 

relative ideas. rds : 

The ſubje& of a relation, or the thing ſpoken at; + 

called the relate; and the other term, to which the WM C5, 

relates, is called the correlate. So if we ſpeak of en th; 


band, he is the ſubject or relate, and the wife is the deſig: 
late; but if we are firſt ſpeaking of the wate, then that 
is che relate or ſubject, and the huſband is the corr-la{Wino: co, 


Jul 


l 


Relations have been already divided into real and mental, 
but there are ſome other diſtinctions which it may be proper 
ention. 1. They are natural; as the relation between 
father and children, root and branches. 2. Moral, which 
re the relations that the actions of men bear to a law or 
rule, either human or divine; and thus they are good or 
il, lawful or unlawful. 3. Voluntary, or freely choſen ; 


as between perſons happening to become neighbours, or 
etween trees growing in the ſame grove. 5. Reciprocas, 
pr V ynonymous, that is, of the /ame name; as couſins, part- 


ind fon, king and ſubjects. 
The real relations we are to explain are truth and goodneſs, 


ol hich, as here enumerated, ſhall be briefly conſidered. 
ſtles1 


d hail 
tificaal 0 Taurn and GooDNess. 


ties; A f , 
es HE word truth is uſed in various ſenſes; as, 1. A 


r * 


CHAP. VIII. 


e grand pattern of all created beings. 2. A thing m 
ſaid to be phy/ically or naturally true; as, that is true go 
ich has all the properties requiſite to its nature. 3. 
here is logical ch, as when propoſitions are conformable 
things intended: and this is the moſt uſual meaning of 
e word, the propoſitions themſelves being frequently 
led traths; of which ſome are probable, ſome improba- 


alſo ethical or moral truth ; which 1s when our words and 
10ns agree with our thoughts, and our deeds with our 
rds: 'The firſt is called fincerity, which is the truth of the 
art; the latter Yeracity, which is the truth of the lips. 

Code,, is likewiſe diſtinguiſhed into, 1. Metaphyfical, as 
en things are agreeable to the will of God, and anſwer 
$ deſign : So he ſurveyed the works of his creation, and 
that they were good. 2. Phyſica! or natural, when 
gs come up to a ſuppoſed ſtandard, or are capable of 
lwering their natural end; ſo air is g:od, when pure and 
fit 


being is ſaid to be metaphy/ically true, when it is per- 
Aly conformable to the divine intelle& or idea, which is 


as between friends, or huſband and wife. 4. A cidental, 


yg 


ers, ſchoolfellows, &c. 6. Not reciprecal, or heteronymous, ' 
hat is, of a different name; as maſter and ſcholar, father 


rhole and part, cauſe and effect, ſubject and adjund, time 
nd place, agreement and difference, number and order ; all 


e; ſome neceſſary, others contingent, &c. 4. There 


1 


fit for breathing: And in this ſenſe artißcial things wn 
alſo called good; as, a good ſword, a good houſe, a gud 
ewatch, &c. 3. Beſides theſe there is , good, which in 
general is the conformity of our thoughts, words, and 
actions to the reaſon of things, or the law of God. When 
this regards our neighbours or ourſelves, it is called 
virtue; but when it has a regard to God, it is calle 
religion. | 
Natural good is ſometimes uſed (with reſpect to ſenſibly 
or rational beings only) to ſignify whatever is pleaſant, 
which tends to procure pleaſure or happine/s. | 
The union of truih and goodneſs, is by Ontologifts called h. 
Fection; ſo that when they are united in any being, that being 
is ſaid to be perfect: By which is meant, that it contains a 
its efſential parts and properties without blemiſh, come 
up to its ſtandard, and is capable of anſwering all the end 
for which nature has deſigned it- Where any of thek 
are wanting in any degree, the being is called imperfed, 
The word perfection however is uſed in different ſenſes 
Añſelute perfection belongs to Gop alone. A being may hz 
called perfecł in its own kind, as a compleat circle or triangle; 
or com'aratively, as a picture, which ſo perfectly reſembla 
the original that no unlikeneſs can be diſcovered. —Agaiy 
a being is perfect either as to parts, or to degrees; ſo a cl 
3s a perfect horſe with reſpect to his parts, but his degres 
of growth, ſtrength, and ſwiftneſs are imperfect. n 
thing may be perfect as to quantity and mea/ure, but imp and 
fect in other reſpects; ſo a horſe may be of full grom Wit! 
ſtature, but defe&ive with regard to beauty, ſwattney du! 
or other powers and qualities. Laſtly, a thing may it A 
perfect with reſpect to entials, though not to crcun/tarli 1 
rials alſo; as a garden juſt laid out and planted may nu or 
all the e/ential parts and properties of a garden, though 
it have not the circumſtantial perfection of ſummer-houwl mak. 
reen-houſes, water-works, &c.—— Sometimes the vo ment 
perfect is uſed for excellent; as when we ſay men are m 
perfect than brutes, and ſpirits more perfect than bodies. WW f 
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CHAP. IX. and þ 

. Or un 

Of the WHOLE and PARTS. . Par 

Und - 

Being is called a whole, when we conſider it as Hr . 
up of ſeveral parts properly united: So that 7 the pe 
1 ' ron, Q 


F 


are beings, which joined together in a proper manner con- 
ſtitute the whole. 

hole is diſtinguiſhed into four kinds, viz. formal or me- 
taphyfrcal, M enttal or phyſical, integral or mathematical, and 
univerſal or logical. 

A formal or metaphyſical whole is the definition of a thing ; 
which conſiſts of two 1 the genus and the difference, 
that is, the general and the ſpecial nature of the thing 
defined. 

An :/ential or phyſical whole is applied to natural beings, 
whoſe eflence is ſuppoſed to conſiſt in matter and form. It 
is likewiſe uſually made to fignify the two e/ential parts of 
man, Viz, body and /oul, But in a larger ſenſe it may in- 
clude the /ub/?ance of a thing, with all its e/ential pro- 
erties. 

j An integral whole is when the ſeveral parts of it 
have a proper exiſtence of their own, and are really diſ- 
tint from one another: Thus the body of a man is an 
integra! whole, conſiſting of head, limbs, and trunk, all 
which have a real exiſtence in nature, when ſeparately con- 
1angle; ſidered. But this is call'd a mathematical whole, when ap- 
ſembla e plied to number, time, dimenſion, or any thing that has 
-Agan, proper quantity. | | 

ſoa col An wniver/al or logical whole is a genus including ſeve- 
degree ral ſpecies, or a ſpecies including ſeveral individeals. 

Or a 1 lus animal is a whoſe with reſpect to man, beat, bird, 


t imp and the other living creatures; and mankind is a whole 
Il goa with reſpect to Jh, Thomas, William, and other indivi- 
wittoe, e duals. a | 

may e and all theſe ſeveral kinds of achele may be applied to 
cum lan iris as well as to bodies, except the mathematical kind. 
nay bu For inſtance: A ſpirit is defined a rh /ublance ; ſub- 
, thocei fiance is the genus, and thinking the difference, which 
r-hou e make up the metaphyfical whole. So perception, judg- 
the woch ment, reaſon, Cc. are the eſſential parts or powers of a 
are Mit, which make it a phy/ical or efential Whole. When 


bodies, WW "© ſpeak of a whole hoſt of angels, this is a whole of the 
negra kind: And when we conſider ſpirit as a genus, 
and human fouls and ungels as the ſpecies, it is a /ogical 
or univer/al whole. 

Parts are diſtinguiſhed.into homogeneous, or of the ſame 
kind; and heterogeneous, or of different kinds. Of the 
firlt fort are the branches of a tree; of the latter are 
the parts of a houſe, which conſiſts of ſtone, wood, 
os, Se. E 2 N. B. 
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N. B. That which is a avhole in one ſenſe may be a fan 
in another; as a whole page is a part of a book.—A par 
of a part is alſo a part of the Whole; as a line is a part of 
a book, becauſe it is a part of a page. 


HA F. X. a 
g 
Of Cauvs Es and EFFECTS. 
| | a 
Cauſe in general is a principle diſtin from the thing " 
produced, and has ſome real influence on its exit: c 

ence. An efe# is that which is produced, done, or ob. 
tained by the influence of ſome other being, which is called 4 
the Cauſe. | | Jo 
A princijle and a cauſe, though frequently, are not al fo 
ways the ſame, as will appear by conſidering the different fee 
kinds of principles. 1. Ihere are principles of ſence d ; 
exiſtence ; of which ſome are continent, as herbs, metalz * 
and minerals are the principles of medicines, for they con. ſh 
rain the ſalts, oils, ſpirits, Q c. extracted from them by the f 
chymiſts. Some are conſtituent, as the ſtones, timber, & ſon 
of which a building conſiſts: But this ſenſe of the won 0 
principle is not quite ſo proper as the former. Others ar 27 


cauſal, and ſuch are all the cauſes hereafter enumerated, 1 
2. There are principles of 4nowledge, which are either oy 
znternal, as reaſon; or external, as books: And theſe ar 1 


either natural, as ſenſe; or ſupernatural, as inſpiration, : "7 
The principles of knowledge are alſo /imf/e, as ideas; 0 3 " 
compl:x, as propoſitions. 3. There are principles of 9 1 45 
ration; and theſe ſometimes include the operating being * 
themſelves, as painters, warriors, &c. as well as their n= At 
tural and moral powers, and ſupernatural influences,—bW a 
almoſt all principles, except the contiugent and conjlitudh * b 

pen 


may be ranked amongſt cauſes of one kind or other. A 
5 


Diſtinctions of Cauſes are numerous; in general the 


hy: 1 * 

may be divided as follows. 1. Into wnwver/al and partas b 
lar : Thus the ſun, carth, and rain are the ani Sg a 
ge / 


cauſes of plants, herbs, and flowers; but the ſeeds 6 
each are the particular cauſes. 2 Into remote and froxi na 4 0 
as a father is the proximate cauſe of his fon, and a gran 
father the ren ote cauſe. z. Cauſes are called univocal with 
they produce effects of the ſame Nature with themſelis child 
as when a rabbet produces a rabbet; or egui vocal, will lle b 


the effect is of a different nature, as when a man write 4 
book etal, 


5 

book, or makes a pair of ſhoes. 4. Cauſes are /e or ſoli- 
tary, as when a peſtilence deſtroys a city; or /ocaal, as 
when it is plundered and burnt by an army, conſiſting of 
oficers and ſoldiers. Tet: / and partial is a diſtinction near 
akin to the former. 5. Phyfcal caules are thoſe which 
work by natural influence; and moral, thoſe which work 
by perſwaſion. 6. Cauſes are ordinary, when they work 
according to the uſual courſe of nature; and extraordirary, 
when they are productive of miracles.— Thus much for 
cauſes in general. | 

As for particular kinds of cauſes, leaving out the com- 
mon diſtinction of material and formal, (ſince matter and 
form are not properly cauſes) they may be diſtributed into 
four kinds, viz. emanative, efficicnt, inſtruftive, and ſua- 
froe. | | 325724 
An emanative Cauſe is that from which the effect flows 
without any action to produce it; as heat from fire, a 


art 
art 
of 


my ſweet ſmell from flowers, or water from a ſpring. 

65 0 An efficient cauſe is that which produces the effect by 
Y 27 ſome ſort of active power or natural agency, and therefore 
"_ moit properly deſerves the name of a cauſe; as when a man 


rolls a great ſtone down a hill, and the ſtone beats down a 
wall, and the wall kills a cow or a horſe that lay under it. 


_ Here are three diſtin cauſes, producing three diſtin& 
** effects — But efficient cauſes are divided into various kinds. 
mom of They are either fl or ſecond; and a cauſe may be fuſt 
r abſolutely, which is applicable to Gop alone; or firſt in 
* 7 ts own kind, as A F who plants trees in his garden is 
"brief the t cauſe of their growth, and his under agents are 
den cond cauſes. 2. They are diſtinguiſhed into principal, le/s 
| princital, and inſtrumental, The architect is the principal 


auſe of building a houſe ; the %% principal are bricklayers, 
arpenters, fc, and the in/{rumental are trowels, hammers, 
as, axes, fc. 3. Efficient cauſes are internal or external, 
which words need no explanation, 4. They may be ex- 


10 tuin 
. 
ral the 


, artia 8 . . 0 

4 I ting and diſp:fing, as fine fruit excites us to eat it: or 
billing and conſtraining, as when a farrier gives a horſe 

_ ench. 5f. A cauſe is forced, as when a man to avoid a 


nad dog jumps into a boat and overſets it; or free, as 
Vhen a man ſinks a veſſel by boring holes in the bottom of 
t. 6. Efficient cauſes may be nece//ary, as when fire burns 
child that falls into it; or contingeat, as when a perſon is 
illed by a tile falling from a houſe. 7. A cauſe my be ac- 
Antal, as the breaking of a window by throwing a ſtone at 
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a bird; or deſgning, when the miſchief is done on pur 
poſe. 8. Cauſes may be procuring or confirming, preventing 
or removing Thus medicines confirm or procure health, 
and prevent or remove diſeaſes, 9. Creative, conſervative, 
deftru&ive, and ſeveral other diſtinctions of cauſes need not 
be explained; their very names deſcribing them ſufficiently, 

An 7nftrudive cauſe is that which operates either by ma. 
nifeſting the truth, or directing the practice: and accord. 
ingly it may be called manifefative or direttive. In the 
manifeſtation of truth this cauſe is ſometimes fflent, as 3 
book, a map, a picture, &c. and ſometimes vocal, as a 
watchman tells us the hour of the night, and a-crowing 
cock the approach of the morning. In the direction of 
practice this cauſe is either a rule teaching us how to act, or 
a pattern for our imitation ; or it is a guide, in which 
both rule and pattern ſeem to be included. 

A ſuaſi ve cauſe, is ſomething which works upon the 
mind of a voluntary agent, and inclines it to act, either 
by intreaty or authority, by commands or counſels, by fear 
or hope, or any other motives. Suaſi ve cauſes are either 
ferſenal or real : The perſonal are the perſuader, encou- 
rager, commander, Cc, and the real are the end or defi 
ine object, opportunity, & c. In a word, any thing that 
tends to affect and perſuade the will may be properly called 
a ſuafive cauſe, —Of this ſort of cauſes the end or agi 
reckoned one of the chief. 

This laſt- mentioned cauſe is commonly called the fd 
cauſe, by which is underſtood Tha? for the ſake whereef an 
thing is done. For inſtance, a man labours hard for a Jive 
lihood; in this caſe his labour is called the tant, ſo that 
theend is the cauſe, and the means the effec, Victory and 
peace are the final cauſes of war. | 

There are various diſtinctions of final cay/es ; but many 
of them are ſcarce worth mentioning. The princi 
ſeems to be the diſtinction of an end into u/timate and ju 
ordinate : And an ultimate end is either ab/olutely ſo, as tit 
glory of God and our own happineſs ſhould be the enddl 
all our actions; or it is «/timate in its own hind, as know 
ledge is the chief end of reading. Subordinate ends Wt 
ſuch as tend to ſomething farther ; as knowledge is ſougl 
in order to practice. : 

There are three other kinds of cauſes worthy our notich 
Vt. a deficient cauſe, a permiſsive cauſe, and a canditin 
though theſe have obtained the title of canſes for want of 
fitter name. a 
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A avficient cauſe is that when the effect is in a great mea- 
ſure owing to the abſence of ſomething that would have 
prevented it; ſo that it may be reckoned a zegative rather 
than a 9o/izzwe Cauſe. Thus the want of rain is the deficient 
cauſe of the withering of the graſs, and of the duſtineſs 
of the roads; and a leak is the deficient cauſe of a ſhip's 
fnking, or of liquor's running out of a veſſel. 

A permiſſive cauſe is that which removes obſtructions, and 
Jets the proper cauſes operate: And this ſort of cauſe is ei- 
ther xatural or moral. 1, A natural permiſſive cau/e removes 
natural impediments; ſo the opening of the window-ſhutters 
is the cauſe of light's entering a room, and the letting 
looſe a rope 1s the cauſe of a boat's running adrift. 2. A 
mal permiſſive cauſe removes moral impedimeuts or pro- 
prohibitions, and 2 leave to act: Thus a maſter is the 
permiſſive cauſe of his ſervant's going to a horſe race, and 
ſo is a general of his ſoldiers plundering a city. The tak- 
ing off an embargo is the permiſſive cauſe of a ſhip's ſail- 
ing out of port, which had been thereby detained. 

A condition is ranked among theſe cauſes, becauſe it is a 
fort of cauſe abit heut which the effett is not produced. It is 


generally applied to ſomething which is requiſite in order 
© to the effect, though it has no actual influence in the pro- 


duction of it. Thus darkneſs is a condition without which 
we cannot ſee the ſtars; and a handſome dreſs, and a head 
uncovered, 1s a condition of being admitted into the king's 
Pr eſence. 


CH A Pp. XI. 
Of SUBJECT and ADJUNCT. 


HAT has been ſaid in the firſt part of logic upon 
JubjeF and adjun# (chap. II.) where /ub/ftances and 
modes are treated of, may be conſulted, but need not be 
here repeated. In this place the word ſubjec is rather 
confidered as having accidental modes than thoſe which 
are ¶ tial; and theſe accidental modes or external adds- 


uns which adhere to the ſubject, or names and denominations 


. which it is called, are what is here to be underſtood by 

adſuncts. | . 
The moſt conſiderable adjun&s of actions or appearances 
are what we call circumſlances, which include time, place, 
ipht, darkneſs, cloathing, che ſituation of other things 
| E 4 or 
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taught by that book is the ren ole object. They are ald 


ſun, moon, and ſtars, which are natural meaſures of time; 
artificial meaſures. And thus time is divided into yeah, 


months, weeks, days, hours, minutes, c. and as it colt 
- monly refers to ſomething that meaſures it, it is eſteemel le 


quent] y diſtinguiſhed into a&/olute and relative. . 


ſpect to other bodies round about it, which are ſuppoled 
- quieſcent, or at reſt We uſually conceive of dung 
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or perſons with all the concomitant, antecedent, or conſe. 
quent events. 

When we conſider things as the ſubjects of occupation 
operation, thought, or diſcourſe, ſubjects are then proper) it 
called obje&s ; as leather is the /«bje& or object on which x 
ſhoemaker works, about which he is buſied, or of which the 
he thinks or diſcourſes. can 

Oljects are diſtinguiſhed into immediate, and remote ; 2 anc 
the words and ſentences of a book are the immediate objel 
of a ſtudent's occupation; and the art, ſcience, or dodtrine 


diſtinguiſhed into common and preper, as the ſize, figure, and Mh 
motion of bodies are co::0x objects of the two differen 
ſenſes of fight and feeling; but colours are proper to the 
fight only, and cold to the feeling. Laſtly, they are either 
material or formal; as the body of a man is the materia 
object both of phy/ic and anatomy, and diſſection and healing No 
are the formal objects of thoſe two ſciences. | 


r.. . 
Of Tiur and PLACE. pf b 


TIME, as conſidered by ontologiſts, is that part of dr Wiper: 

ration which terminates the interval of the exiſtence of Me © 
things; or it is what we call /ucce/ive duration, It is d 
vided into af, preſent, and future, (as has been beſo pre 
mentioned) and is uſually meaſured by the motion of ſome 
bodies, which is ſuppoſed to be moſt regular, uniform, 
and certain. Theſe are either the heavenly bodies, as tle 


or there are hour-glaſſes, clocks, watches, Qc. which ar 


a relative aff: tion. und: 
Place is the fofition or fituation of bodies; and it is fre- F g 


Abſolute place is that part of the ſuppoſed infinite vo 
or ſpace which any being fills up or poſſeſſes; conſ deni 
ſimply in itſelf. | 

Relative place is the ſituation that any being has with . 
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this manner: But if ſpace (as ſome philoſophers maintain) 
be only a creature of imagination, a mere nothing, then 
all place is properly relative, and if a body exiſted alone, 
it would have no place at all. 

Ubiety is a term uſed to ſignify the place of ſpirits ; 
though it muſt be confeſſed we have no clear idea how they 
can have any proper locality, ſituation, nearneſs, or diſt- 


; 1 ance with reſpect to bodies, without changing their very 
)bjett nature, and making them quite other beings than what 
Arine WWthey are. The Ubzery- of a ſpirit, therefore, can only 
e allo properly refer to ſuch a part of the material world, of 
>, and which it has a more evident conſciouſneſs, and on which it 
Feren bas a power of acting. When we ſay that Gop, the infi- 


nite ſpirit, is every where, we mean that he has an imme- 
diate and unlimited conſciouſneſs of and agency upon all 
hings, and that his knowledge and power extend to all 
poſfible, as well as to all actual beings ; for he knows and 
an do whatſoever can be known or done. When we fay 
be ſoul of man is in his body, we mean that it has a conſci- 
duſneſs of the impreſſion made on the body, and can ex- 
ite particular motions therein at pleaſure.—The fituation 
pf bodies in a certain place is ſometimes called a circum- 
criptive preſence ; that of a ſpirit by its conſciouſneſs or 


attrial 


ealng 


of d WWperation is termed a definite or limited preſence; and 
ence of be omnipreſence of God has been called his r-p/etive pre- 
t is d Hence, becauſe he f//s heaven and earth, as the Scripture 
befor x preſſes it. | | 
f ſos 

niform, C HAP. XIII. 

* Of AGREEMENT and DIFFERENCE. 

uch at 


HE agreement -and difference of things are words 
which need no explanation. They are found out by. 
ombaring one thing with another, or the ſame thing with 
t'clf at different times and places, or under different cir- 

umſtances or conſiderations. | 
Agreement is diſtinguiſhed into real, that is, in ſubſtance z 
red, i. e. in modes, properties, or accidents ; or men- 
/, that is ſuch as is made only by our conceptions.— An 
greement in eſſence, quantity, or quality, is called internal; 
that in cauſes, effects, adjuncts, names, or circum- 
ances, is called external. — Agreement is total and perfect, 
dere there is no difference at all; or partial, where there 
a difference in ſome 3 An agreement in eſſence 
8 * 
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is called ſameneſi or identity ; but agreement in qual i WB h 
properly called hkeneſs, 0 

Agreement in quantity is ſometimes called, /ameneſ;, bub 
more properly equality : So five ſhillings are ſaid to be ths 
ame with a crown, that is, equal to it, as containing the 
ſame quantity of filver. But ſometimes an agreement B 
value ariſes from the difference of quality compenſating th 
defect of quantity, as a guinea in gold is equal to one ay 
twenty ſhillings in ſilver.— Where there is not an ah bol 
Jamene/s in quaniity, the agreement is called proportion: þ me; 
there is a proportion between ſix and twelve, for one is th 
half of the other; and between three fours. and twehy, 
for they are equal, be 
Two or more things may be ſaid to have the ſame gemi 
e/Jjence or nature; as beaſts, birds, and fiſhes agree in thi 
that they are all animals: Or they are ſaid to have the /a 
ſpecial nature ; as trouts and oyſters agree in that they ar 
fiſhes. But 7ndiwvidual or numerical /ameneſs of nature q 
eſſence can be aſcribed to one and the ſame. thing only; x 
a man of a hundred years of age is the ſame-individu 
that he was when a boy of ſix, or a youth of twenty. 

There is another diſtinction of /amene/s into material al 
formal. Tobacco is the ſame body materially when ith 
dried and ground into ſnuff, as when it is green and gro- 
ing in the field ; but itis not formally the ſame. 

Likeneſs is alſo diſtinguiſhed into different kinds; for ce. 
likeneſs or familitude is chiefly applied to qualities, yet I lled 
ſometimes relates to natures and ſubſtances themſelves ; and 
it may be either total or partial. —Likenels is alſo in the ſa 
kind, as one egg is like another; or in a different kind, a 
picture may be like a ſtatue, or as poeſy reſembles paint 
ing; which laſt ſort of likenels is ſometimes called Analog 

Analegy ſometimes ſignifies proportion, and we get i 
idea of it by comparing two quantities together, and cou 
dering the relation they bear to each other. In a way 
#r-portion includes every ſort of agreement in guantith 
(except individual ſameneſs) whether it be time, magit 
tude, or number; and thence ariſe the ideas of 2qua/ u 
wnegual, greater and lese, more or feaver, &c. Proportion ni N. 4 
alſo be applied to any qualities that admit of degrees 
difference, as whiteneſs, ſweetneſs, cold, heat, gow 2 
evil, &e, | 

Having thus explained agreement, we ſhall now ſpeakd = 


differeace, but it mult be obſerved, that d:ference * 
* 1 > Ws Fa 
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here taken in a Rem. 7 ſenſe for the primary e/ential node 
of any gre. 4 which joined to the genus makes a definition ; 
but it includes every diſtinction of one thing from another. 
Difference is divided into either real, (i. e. ſubſtantial) as 
one ſubſtance differs from another; or modal, when it relates 
to modes, properties, or qualities; or mental, when it is 
only made by the mind. N. B. The difference between 
modes or properties is ſometimes called real, becauſe it is 
founded in the nature of things; and ſo is oppoſed to 
nenlal, which is made only by our conceptions. 
Difference or dijagreement will admit of much the ſame 
twelve, A civinons as belong to agreement, which therefore need no 
be repeated. e 
gener The diſagreement of things is expreſſed by various names. 
in thy FA diſagreement in ſubſtance or eſſence is called d 
the ; in quality, it is drfimilitude 5 and in quantity it is op- 
they a {Wpoſed to /ameneſe, and is then peculiarly called difference. 
ature ns it ſtands oppoſed to proportion, it is called di/Eropurtion ; 
nly ; bat is, where there is no proportion at all, as between 
dividul nite and infinite; but the word is frequently uſed in a more 
ty——Mg!gar ſenſe, ſometimes to fignify any great difference be- 
rial ol een two quantities or numbers, as one is diſproportionate 
hen iro ten millions; and ſometimes it means that one part or 
djun&t of a thing is too large or two ſmall for the others; 
a man's mouth or noſe may be 4i/proportionate to his 
ice  — The chief or higheſt kind of diſagreement is 
alled azpo/ition, and there are reckoned five ſorts of oppoſites. 
As for the names of the kinds of oppo/itron, ſome are 
Med di/parates, as red, blue, yellow, &c. but theſe ſeem 
be improperly reckoned gppoſites, ſince they are only dif- 
rent ſpecies under the /ame genus, 2, Others are relative 
p:/ires, as maſier and ſervant; but neither can all rela- 
es be properly called oppe/ites, as two friends cannot who 
zree in their humours and ſentiments. 3. Contraries are 
a wan proper kind of oppoſites, as hor and cold, white and 
quantity a'k, 4, So are privutive oppoſites, as fight and blindneſs ; 
| The laſt kind are negative oppoſites, or contradickories. 
bonour and diſhonour, perfection and imperfection. 
M B. Among contradictories ſome are expreſs, and 
ners implied; as a-/quare circle is an expreſs contradictoin, 
t a religious villain is only an implicit one, meaning a 
on who 1s religious in words, but the reverſe in practice. 
—Obſerve- alſo, that contraries are called mediate, when 
Te is ſome middle quality or medium which partakes of 
| E 6 both 
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where there is no ſuch medium they are termed inmed;ay, 


| conſidered as more or fewer. 


as magnitude is called continued quantity, becauſe its pam 


841 


both the extremes; as /ukewarm between hot and cold: Bu 
as living and dead. 
C H A P. XIV. 

Of NU BZN and ORDER, 


IN Umber is a manner of conception, whereby ſever 
diſtin and ſeparate things are reckoned together, a 


An unit or one is rather part of a number, for numer i 
made up of many units put together; and therefore mn. 
ber is a real relative affection of being, as it plainly denoty 
a relation between two or more beings or 3 
ber is called diſcreie quantity, becauſe its parts are diſtin; 


are united. | | 

Our idea of order ariſes from conſidering one thing u 
being before; together with, or after another ; according 
to which it is ſaid to be prior, fimultaneous, or poſterior. 
Order is diſtinguiſhed into five kinds, wiz. 1. The ore 
of nature, as a father is before his ſon. 2. Of time, as the 
ſpring is before the ſummer. 3. Of Place, as the bott 
is before the cart. 4. Of dignity, as a duke is beforea 
earl. 5. Of inowleage, as we learn letters before ſyllables 
and Hiladles before words. é 

Note, Things are ſaid to be togetber in time, either whe 
they begin together, as fire and heat; or when they c 
exiſt with each other during ſome part of their life, uin 
or being; as Socrates and Plato are ſaid to be cotenporai 
though the former was born many years before the latter, 


C H A p. XV. 


Of MEZNTAI RELaTiONS. 


\ ZE have already obſerved, that mental relations hai 

no foundation in the nature of things themſehe 
but ariſe merely from our manner of conceiving the 
Theſe relations therefore may be known by this conſiders 
tion, that if there were no intelligent beings to concell 
of them, ſuch relations could never have exiſted. 
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The chief kinds of mental relations are pure abftrafed 
mtion', fignt, words, terms of art, and external denomi- 

HONS. 
2 Pure abſirated notions are what ontologiſts call ſecond 
not.ons, ſecond intentions, mere creatures of the mind: But 
obſerve, it is not every degree of ab/iraion that makes a 
nental relation. If we abſtract the common idea of a mar 
or humanity from the particular ideas that — T bo- 
mas and Francis, this is an abftrad idea; thou 


: But 
diate, 


it 15 not 
a mere mental relation, becauſe it is part of the real and 
W :/0/ute idea of Thomas or Francis: But if we abſtract this 


ſever 
r, and 


nber WW common idea of humanity yet farther, by conſidering it as 
e m. a ſpecial nature agreeing to ſeveral individuals, and fo call 
denoty it a jectes, this is a mental relation; and ſo is the abſtract 
—Nun- BS idea of animal called a genus. Theſe and the like ideas are 


üſtind; WW formed by a /econd «b/tration, and may therefore be called 
ts pam N pure abſtracted notions; which having no reality or exiſt- 
ence in things themſelves, are properly termed mere mental 
hing lien. | 
cording A % is that which repreſents to the mind ſomething 
or. beades itſelf, which is called the -h fignificd. \ 
ie ord BG There are various kinds of n:; the chief of which 
„ ee the following. 1. Signs are natural, as a beard is of 
he hott BW manhood ; or in/titured, as baptiſm of waſhing away ſin, 
lt or as a conſtable's ſtaff is a ſign of his office. 2. Some 
yila 


thing ſignified, as the rainbow is a token to aſſure us that 
zer ubahme carth ſhall not be drowned again. 3. Signs are antece- 
they ct, as the gathering of clouds is of approaching rain ; 
fe, une concomitant, as ſhivering is of an ague ; or conſequent, 
ora 2 funeral is of death. 4. Another diſtinction of ſigns 


: Latter. ear akin to the former is into prognoftic, as a hiccup with 
in intermitting pulſe are prognoſtics of death; memorial, 
is a funeral ring is of a Fiend deceaſed ; and commanſtra- 
de, as a tomb is of a perſon buried there. 5. Signs are 
ometimes neceſſary and certain, as the morning ſtar is of 
he rifing of the ſun ; and ſometimes contingent, or proba- 
le, as prudence and induſtry are probable ſigns of a man's 
nving in the world. 


Words are called figns, and may be reckoned the chief 


poughts or ideas. But though all words and names are 
dus invented by the mind, and ſignify things from 
ie mere appointment and agreement of men, and are therefore 
3 


—— 


are mere tokens or pledges, which do not at all repreſent the 


nd of all, as they are the moſt univerſal ſigns of our 
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mental relatiens ; yet thoſe are more eminently fo which are 
called external denominations, that is, names given to things 
upon account of ſome idea which the mind affixes to them, 
rather than for any thing that really belongs to them; as if 
we ſay, ſuch a building ſtands on the right or the 4% fide of 
the road, theſe are mere outward dezominations, which depend 
on turning one's face this way or that. Of this kind are 
technical words, or terms of art, which are uſed to fignify 


the manner of our conception of things; as if I ſay 4 


hawk is a ſpecies of birds, the word /pecies is a logical. tern 
of art, and may be called a mental relation. | 

NM. B. Beſides theſe already mentioned, there are various 
ſymbolical ſigns and repreſentations of things, invented 
and uſed by artiſts; as the characters of algebra, muſic, kt. 


c HAP XVI. 
Of the chief kinds of BEING. 
Bis is uſually diſtinguiſhed into /ub/fances or modi; 


finite, or infinite; and natural, artificial, or moral. 
Every being that may be conſidered as ſubſiſting of i. 


ſelf is called ſubſtance; as an angel, a man, an horſe, a 


tree, a ſtone, an apple: But when we conſider it as ſubſil. 
ing by means of ſome other being to which it belongs, it 
is then called a made; as length, colour, ſhape, wiſdom 
roughneſs, ſmoothneſs, Oc. | 2 
When we give to modes the name of beings, we only 
mean that they have a real exiſtence in nature; , though 
this indeed is denied by ſome philoſophers, who from 
thence are called nominaliſis, as thoſe who maintain the 
contrary opinion are called reali/ts. It mult be granted, 
however, that Sing does not belong to modes in ſo full and 
ſtrong a ſenſe as it does to /xb/tances. | | 
The. kinds of {u&/zances are only two that we know oß 
viz, material and intelligent; that is, either bodies or /purits: 
But the ſubſtance of ſpirits is of ſo fine and ſubtle a texture, 
as not to be the object of our jenſes. : 
Modes are diſtributed into various kinds, the chief 
whereof have been enumerated and explained in Hie 


(part I. chap, II.) to which we refer the reader. 


CH Al, 
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C H A Pr: XVII. 


Of Fix ITE and INFINITE Beings. 


laite beings are thoſe which are limited or bounded, 


dare either with reſpe& to their nature, parts, quantity, 
Ml qualities, powers, or durations: But thoſe are infinite 
7 ; wed 

ay 4 which are unlimited, or have no pounds. 

tern All /ubfances are finite or infinite, either in reſpe& of 
their quantity, or of their powers, Created /pzrits are ſaid 
\rious to be finite, as well as bodies; not as to quantity, for we 
ented have no 1dea of their dimenſions, but as to their qualities, 


their knowledge, their goodneſs, and-all their operations. 
They are allowed, however, to have an unlimited dura- 
tion with regard to the future, not though with regard to 
the paſt ; that is, they may have no end, though they had 
a beginning: And this duration is uſually, called immorta- 
lity —— We commonly call pace infinite, which ſome phi- 
loſophers will not allow, making it a mere nihi/ity, or the 
nod; limit of exi/ence, as exiſtence may be ſaid to limit nihility. 
Al. = As for modes, ſome of them cannot be called either finite 
of i. or 7» finite ; for though we can ſay finite or infinite know- 
le, 4 ledge, patience, length, breadth, &c. yet we cannot ſay 
a finite or infinite colour, roughneſs, &c. | : 

Gop is ſaid to be infinite with reſpe& to his ence, his 
duration, or his attributes. The infinity of his eſſence is 
his immen/ity or omnipreſence: The infinity of his duration 
Is his eternity, without beginning and without end: The 
nhnity of his attributes implies that his knowledge, power, 
olineſs, goodneſs, Wc. are infinite, that is, every way 
ect in the moſt abſolute ſenſe. 

N. B. There is no medium between finite and infinite 
or what we call indefinite is only that of which we know 
ot the limits. | 
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10 Y NarukalL, ARTIFICIAL, and MoRaL Beings, 
> clic 
lei re! beings are thoſe which have a real and proper 


exiſtence, and are conſidered as formed and appointed 

Y Gop the Creaton; as ſpirits, bodies, men, beaſts, birds, 
& air, water, i ht, ſenſe, reaſon, Cc. For though 
{ome 
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ſome of theſe are produced by others, as animals produce 
their own ſpecies, yet God is properly the author of then 
all, either immediately, or by the laws of nature he hy 


ordained. - 
Artificial beings are thoſe which are made by the Nil, 


"contrivance, and operations of men; as houſes, picture, 
eg paper, propoſitions, arguments, ſciences, book 


Moral beings are thoſe which relate to the manners, dor. 
duct, and government of intelligent creatures, encued vit 
freedom of will, and under obligations to particular actiom 
of duty. Thus law, virtue, vice, fin, righteouſneſs, jultice, 
injuſtice, reward, puniſhment, Sc. are called moral beings; 
but under this conſideration they are only modal. In thj 
manner new names might be given to different beings, hy 
calling them political, mathematical, theological, medicinal, 
&c. as they are treated of in the ſever-l ſciences ; But theſe 
had better be called different ideas than beings 3 as rebellion 
allegiai.ce, treaſon, Sc. are political ideas; length, breadth 
c. are mathematical; and holineſs, repentance, falyation 


Sc. are theological. 
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FAMILIARIZED, 


And Embelliſhed with 


great Variety of the moſt ſhining Epi- 
GRAMS, EPITAPHS, SonGs, Ops, PAs- 
TORALS, EP1STLES, and other PorMs, | 
from the beſt AuTaHoRs, 


— — —— 


— — — — — 
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THE 


PREFACE. 


F the ſciences were to be eſtimated by their anti- 

quity, Poetry would undoubtedly bear the 
Im from all others, ſince it is, we may ſuppoſe, 
arly as old as the Creation, and had its being al- 
oſt with the firſt breath of mankind, 


When Adam came from the hands of his all boun- 
ul Creator, and found himſelf in the plains of 
radiſe, amidſt an infinite number of creatures, /e | 
prfully and wonderfully made * ; when he ſaw every 8 
rb, plant, and flower riſe up for his uſe and plea- 1 
e, and every creature ſubmit to his will; when 
heard the morning's dawn uſhered in with 
e oriſons of Birds, and the evenings. warbled 
wa with notes of thanks and gratitude ; when all 
iture exulted in praiſe of the omnipotent Creator; 
en the morning ſtars ſang together and all the fons of 
I houted for joy +, could man, thus highly favour» 
of heaven, withold his tribute ?—No, 


— hben all things that breathe 
From th' earth's great altar ſend up filent praiſe 
To the Creator, and his noftrils fill | 

With grateful ſmell ; forth came the human pair, 


—— ... ͤ wm ̃ ͤN . ⁵² w ˙ w err A 


Pſalms. + Job xxxviii, 7. 3 
And 
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And join'd their vocal worſhip to the Choir 
Of Creatures wanting voice. | 

| bol ford 
Both turn'd, and under of en ſky ador d | 
The God that made both ſky, air, earth and heavy 
Mhich they beheld, the moan'*s reſplendent glile, 
And ſtarry pole: Thou alſo mad'/t the n'ght, 
Maker omni potent, and thou the day ! * 
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Poetry in its infant ſtate was the language of d : 
Jay jup 


votion and love, It was the voice and expreſſion 


of the: heart of man when raviſned and tranſportel preſs 
with a view of the numberleſs bleſſings that perpem Wi theſe 
ally flowed from. God the fountain of all goodneſ * Au 


e natu 
e bod 
unds, 
oſe gl 
nd this 


— —ll things ſmil d 
Mitb Fragrance, and with Jay their hearts d'erfliwl.i 


Enraptured thus with the love of God, and filled 
with an awful idea of his power, glory, and good 


neſs ; the foul, ' incapable of finding words in cone 8'*: 
mon language ſuitable to it's lofty conceptions, en to 
_ difdaining every thing low and vulgar was obliged wi the wi 
invent a language intirely new. ropes and figure a 


were called in to expreſs it's ſentiments, and tht 
diction was dignified and embelliſhed with mem an 
phors, beautiful deſcriptions, lively images, fimilics 


and whatever elſe could help to expreſs, with fort What 
and grandeur, it's paſſion and ſurpriſe : diſdainiq 50h 
common thoughts and trivial expreſſions, it exploaghl 4 ertl 
all Nature and aſpires at all that is ſublime and beat a idea 
tiful, in order to approach perfection and beatitudeiſ*""93s5, 
Nor was this ſufficient. —The mind diſſatisfied ui 5 
culling only the moſt noble thoughts, arrayed uM + 7. 
forcible and luxuriant terms, and - perceiving . bt i: 
ſweetneſs which aroſe from the melody of birds, cal 3 
in muſick to its aid; when theſe illuſtrious thoughts An hi 
et no 


dignity'd and dreſs' d with pomp and ſplendor, we! 


* Milton's Paradiſe Loft, + Ibid, 
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placed as to produce harmony: the long and ſhort, 
- ſmooth and rough ſyllables were variouſly com- 
ned to recommend the ſenſe by the ſound, and ele- 
ation and cadence employed to make the whole more 


» Wpulically expreſſive. 1 > 


deed of dancing; for the method of meaſuring the 
me of their verſes, pr Ar/in et Thefin, and of beat- 
jo the bars or diviſions of muſick, gave riſe, we 
jay ſuppoſe, to this art, and taught the feet alſo to 
preſs the tranſports of the ſoul. To the truth 
f theſe reflections, which are drawn from nature, 
rery one will aſſent, who conſiders how he is af- 
(ted by Poetry and muſick; for no man can reſiſt 
e natural impulſe he will have to dance, or agitate 
e body at certain combinations of words and of 


joſe gloomy minds deſcribed by Shakeſpeare. + 


ilel 3 

Gad this will in ſome meaſure account, not only for 
one great antiquity of dancing, but for it's appli- 
on to religious ceremonies even in the firſt ages 


the world. Both, Poetry, Muſick, and Dancing, 
ere uſed by the Iſraelites of old in their worſhip, 
d are thus employ'd by many of the. eaſtern na- 
ns, and by the Indians of America to this day. 


What we have ſaid of the origin of Poetry will 
count tor the neceſſity there is for that enthuſiaſm, 
it fertility of invention, thoſe ſallies of imagination, 
ty ideas, noble ſentiments, bold and figurative ex- 
ellons, harmony of numbers, and indeed that 


* Ducunt Choreas et Carmina dicunt. VIE. 

+ The Man that hath no muſick in himſelf, 

That is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 

k fit for treaſon, ſtratagems and ſpoils z 

The motions of his ſpirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Eres :; 
Let no ſuch man be truſted. | k 
SHAKESPEARE's Merchant of Venice. 
natural 


\ 


Hence Poetry became the parent of muſick, and 


unds, unleſs he be nnhappily poſſeſs d of one of 
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natural love of the grand, ſublime, and marvelluꝶ : ſom 
which are the eſſential characteriſtics of a- gf Par 
poet. The poet, not ſatisfied with exploring all ience 
ture for ſubjects, wantons in the fields of fancy, a e mac 
creates beings of his own. He raiſes floating iſlau e hav 
dreary deſerts, and inchanted caſtles, which he pe apts | 
ples, by the magic of his imagination, with fatyn, tether 
nymphs, : fairies and gnomes ; and from imaginan{Wſiructio 
things excites real pleaſure, and furniſhes the min oetry) 
with folid inſtruction. He not only, like Mes fro 
turns every thing he touches into gold, (but why 
has never yet been fabled) he ſoars beyond the n Wha 
gions of Æther, and brings gold out of nothingfſet it | 
From theſe bold and enthuſiaſtic flights poets are fall ſhort 
to be divinely inſpired, ſince theſe qualifications Me uſefu 
Not to be obtained by art, but derive their ſoui ience 
from nature, and are the gifts of heaven alone. Wb rcta: 
ith arr 

But this divine ſcience, originally intended for ird hin 
worſhip of God, was in proceſs of time debaſel 
and when men forſook the Lord of life, apphyd i The 
inferior purpoſes. It was call'd in to the praile Wpted t 
legiſlators, and great men. This uſe was made olWnguage 
not only by the eaſtern nations, but by the Gre hether 
Romans, and by the ancient bards in Britain, wiunced, 
as hiſtory tells us, made ſongs in praiſe of their Mind the 
ros, which they adapted to muſick, and ſung et to de 
their harps. Of late indeed Poetry has been moWinciple: 
ſnamefully proſtituted; but that is no argumaWn:c, w 

_ againſt it's excellency. Has not it's ſiſter El:qu"eroics, | 
ſhared the ſame fate, and been employ'd to und ſo di; 
purpoſes, and to obtain the moſt wicked ends? eV 
therefore it has in common with other ſciences, ¶ harmo 
in conſequence of the general depravity of mani * ; 
ö | We been 

But the excellency of Poetry and the attract 
charms of the Muſes, may be eſtimated by the null hall « 
ber of votaries they have obtained, ſince there WW author 
few men, how cold and phlegmatic ſoever, but . por 
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ſome time or other paid their court to the ladies 
f Parnaſſus. And this general affection for the 
jence will render any apology needleſs that might 
e made for the publication of this volume; in which 
ve have not ſatisfied ourſelves with writing dull re- 
ipts how prems may be made, but have, (to- 
ether with fuch rules as are neceſſary for the con - 
truction of engliſh verſe and of the various ſpecies of 
oetry) preſented the reader with variety of exam- 
les from our beſt and moſt celebrated engliſh poets. 


What is faid on verſification is indeed but little, 
et it is what was thought abundantly ſufficient. 
n ſhort no more could be introduced that would 
e uſetul; and to incumber a young ſtudent in any 
ence with uſeleſs rules, is increaſing his difficulty 
> retard his progreſs, and like loading a man 
ith arms which may hinder his march but can af- 
brd him no defence or aſſiſtance on the road. 


The rules obſerved by the ancient poets were a- 

apted to the ancient tongues, but will not {uit our 
nguage, fince the quantity, or that ſpace of time, 
hether long or ſhort,- in which any ſyllable is pro- 
bunced, is generally determined by the accents, 
nd the harmony of Miin's numbers will be found 
dt to depend on the rules of quantity, but on other 
finciples. He has not configed himſelf to the 
mc, which is the meaſure adjudged to our Engliſh 
roics, but compounded his verſes with other feet, 
d ſo diverſified his meaſures, by judiciouſly varying 
e (./ural Pauſe, that he has given them a variety 
harmony not to be met with in other poets, and 
vided a conſtant tedious uniformity, that would 
re been ever lifeleſs, dull, and diſagreeable. 


nu 1 hall conclude theſe reflections in the words of 
4 author of great taſte and judgement +. Yer/ifica- 


por 's Eſay on Criticiſms . + Lord Laxnspown, 
tion, 


[96] | 
tion, ſays he, is in Poetrywhat colouring is in painting, 
a beautiful ornament. But if the proportions ap 
juſt, the poſture true, the figure bold, and the xe. 
ſemblance according to nature, tho” the colours hay. 
pen to be rough, or careleſsly laid on, yet the piftur 
mall looſe nothing of its eſteem. Such are many 
the ineſtimable pieces of Raphael; whereas the fine 
and niceſt colour that art can invent, is but labour n 
vain when the reſt is in diſorder ; like paint beſtow 
on an ill face, whereby the deformity is render'd bu 
ſo much the more conſpicuous and remarkable, | 
would not be unſeaſonable to make ſome obſervation 
upon this ſubject, by way of advice to many of ou 
preſent writers, who ſeem to lay the whole ſtreſs d 
their endeavours upon the Harmony of words; Like 
Eunuchs they ſacrifice their manhood for a voice, an 
reduce our Poetry to be like Echa, nothing bu 
Sound, 
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T H E. 


ART of PoE TRY. 


* 


S I, 


ortaining a Definition of POETRY, and the Dualifications 
of a true POET. | 


JOETRY is the art of compoſing poems, or pieces in 

wer/e, in order to pleaſe and to in/lruf. But a ſkill in 
1axing verſes, or writing in numbers, is one of the leaſt 
qualitications of a good poet; for a perſon of an indiffer- 
at genius may be taught to compole verſes that will flow 
moochly, and found well to the ear, which yet may be of 
0 value for want of ſtrong ſenſe, propriety, and elevation 
pf thought, or purity of diftion. A true poet is diſtin- 
puſhed by a fruitfulneſs of invention, a lively imagination 
empered by a ſolid judgment, a nobleneſs of ſentiments 
nd ideas, and a bold, lofty, and figurative manner of ex- 
reſſion. He thoroughly underſtands the nature of his ſub- 
ect; and, let his poem be never fo ſhort, he forms a de- 
gn or plan, by which every verſe is directed to a certain 
nd, and each has a juſt dependance on the other ; for it 
this produces the beauty of order and harmony, and 
ves ſatisfaction to a rational mind.—The duke of Buck- 
gan, in his Eſſay on Poetry, very juſtly obſerves : 


Numbers, and rhymes, and that harmonious ſound 
Which never does the ear with harſhneſs wound, 
Are neceſſary, yet but vulgar arts: 

For all in yain theſe ſuperficial parts 

Contribute to the ſtructure of the whole, 

Without a genius too, for that's the foul ; 

A ſpirit, which inſpires the work throughout, 

As that of nature moves the world about ; 
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A heat which glows in every word that's writ ; 
Tis /omething of divine, and more than wit; 
Itſelf. unſeen, yet all things by it ſhown, 
Deſcribing all men, but deſcrib'd by none. 


A poetical genius is the g of nature, and cannot he 
arquired ; nor can the want of it be ſupplied by art or in- 
duſtry : but where ſuch a genius is found, it may be aſſiſted 
by proper rules and directions; and ſuch we ſhall endes. 


vour to lay down. 


wel?” 


Of the Structure of Engliſh VERSE; and of RME. 


AP. II. 


N order to make verſes, you muſt underſtand that ſylla. 
bles are diſtinguiſhed into ng and /o77, and this length 

or ſhortneſs is called their quantity. Of two, three, and 
ſometimes more ſyllables, the antients formed their poe- 
tical feet, giving each of them a different name. Thus a 
foot conſiſting of two long ſyllables, was called a /pondte; 
of a ſhort one follow'd by a long one, an fambus ; of a 
long one followed by two ſhort ones, a dadyle, &c. and of 


theſe feet they compoſed various kinds of verſes. 


But there is very little variety of feet in the Engliſb poetry, 


the iambic being, as it.were, the ſole regent of our verle, 


eſpecially of our heroics, which conſiſt of five ſhort and fue 


long ſyllables intermixed alternately, though this order i 
ſometimes beautifully varied by our beſt poets, as an er- 
cellent writer obſerves: 


Two ſyllables our Engliſs feet compoſe, 
But quantities diftinguiſh them from proſe. 
By long and Short, in various ſtations plac'd, 
Our Eugliſb verſe harmoniouſly is grac'd : 
With Sort and long heroic feet we raiſe, 
But theſe to vary is the poet's, praiſe ; 

For the /ame ſounds perpetually diſguſt: 
Dryden to this variety was juſt. 


After all, the quantity of the ſyllables in ours, and other 
wodern languages, is not well fixed ; nor need we be very 
ſolicitous about it in the compoſition. of verſes. The zur 
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-nphaſis, are the chief things to be conſidered in the Engli/h 
verſification. ; | | 

Accent is a particular ſtreſs or force of the voice, laid 
upon any ſyllable in ſpeaking, as upon , in finite, upon 
in in infinite; and emphaſis is that ſtreſs or force of the voice 
which is laid on ſome particular word or words in a ſentence 
to expreſs the true meaning of the author: 

In Eng/;/þ verſe, it is the accent that denominates a ſyl- 
able Ing, rather than the zature of the wowel, diphthonz, 
Kc. though accent and quantity are, in reality, two differ- 
ent things. | 

[t is not enough that verſes have their juſt number of 
ſyllables ; for the words muſt be fo diſpoſed, as that the 
accent and the pauſe may fall in ſuch places, as to render 
them harmonious and pleafing to the ear. 

This pav/e is a ſmall rf or op which is made in pro- 
nouncing the longer ſorts of verſes, dividing them into two 
parts, each of which is called an hemiftich, or half-wer/e : 
but this diviſion 1s not always equal, that is, one of the he- 
miſtichs does not always contain the ſame number of ſylla- 
bles as the other. This inequality proceeds from the ſeat 
of the accent, that is ſtrongeſt in the firſt hemiſtich ; for 
the pauſe is to be made at the end of the word where ſuch 
accent happens, or at the end of the word following ; as 
will preſently be ſhewn. | 

Metre, or meaſure, which is ſuch an harmonious diſpo- 
ſition of a certain number of ſyllables as above-mentioned, 
s all that is a&/lutely neceſſary to conſtitute Eugliſb verſe; 
but yme is generally added to make it more delightful. 

Now rhyme is a likeneſs of ſound between the laſt ſylla- 
ble or ſyllables of one verſe, and the laſt ſyllable or ſyl- 
ables of another.— When only one ſyllable at the end 
of one line rhymes to one ſyllable at che end of another, 
It is called Angle rhyme, as made, trade; confeſs, diftreſs : 


ng, thinking 3 able, table; it is called double rhyme, We 
haye alſo ſome inſtances of zreble rhyme, where the three 
at ſyllables chime together; as charity, parity, &c. But 
dis is ſeldom or never admitted in ſerious ſubjects, and in 
ſich the double rhyme is to be uſed but ſparingly, 

You are further to obſerve, that the conſonants which 
precede the vowels where the rhyme begins, muſt be dif- 
rent in each verſe; fo that light and delight, vice and ad. 
we, move and remove, muſt not be made to rhyme toge- 
F 2 ther; 


but when the two laſt ſyllables are alike in ſound, as din 
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ther ; for though the ſignification of the words are differ. 


ent enough, the rhyming ſyllables are exactly the fame, ing 
and good rhyme conſiſts rather in a /kene/s than a ſamenęſ lable 
of ſound. From hence it follows, that a word cannot 
rhyme to itſelf, nor even words that differ both in ſignif- 
cation and orthography, if they have the ſame Fs | : 2s. 43 
heir, air; prey, pray; blew, blue, &c. Such rhymes in- obſer 
deed, and others 2 bad, as nation and affection, vil. accer 
lany and gentry, fol bau and willow, where the likeneſs is the / 
not ſufficient, were allowed of in the days of Chau, medi. 
Spencer, and the reſt of our antient poets, but are by no the v 
means to be admitted in our ndern compoſitions, It In 
may be farther obſerved, that the rhyming of words de- caſes 1 
ends upon their likeneſs of /o, not of orthography ; for and tl 
1 55 and guaff, though differently written, rhyme very 
well together; but p/ough and cough, though their termi- 
nations are alike, rhyme not at all. f / 
That fort of verſe which has no rhyme is called blank I 
verſe ; ſome ſpecimens of which will be given hereafter, 
We have verſes of ſeveral meaſures containing ſeldom leb 
than four, nor more than fourteen ſyllables; in ſpeaking of 2 
which I ſhall begin with thoſe that are moſtly in vie. 8 
r. N. 
of 
Of the ſeveral forts of Engliſh VERS Es. A 
. ; The 
d \HE verſes chiefly uſed in our „ are thoſe of Pa 
ten, eight, and ſeven ſyllables ns the full 0 
which are uſed in heroic poems, tragedies, elegies, paſo- wy 
rals, and many other ſubjects, but generally thoſe that are Br 
grave and ſerious. M 
In this fort the words are commonly ſo diſpoſed, that VF 
the accent may fall on every ſecond, ſourth, fixth, eighth, 7 
and zenth ſyllable ; as in the two following lines. the by 
From vulgar b6unds with brave diſorder part, whereas 
And ſnatch a grace bey6nd the reach of art. Rarmon) 
But (as we have intimated already) this order may be fre tp 
quently diſpenſed with, without deſtroying the harmony of 3 
the verſe; nay, it adds a peculiar beauty to the poet) and con 
to indulge ſuch a variety now and then, efpecially in tie aſter all, 


bare lit. 
dc 


firſt and ſecond ſyllables of the line, of which the follow 
_; 
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ing is an inſtance, where the accent is on the firſt fyl- 
able, and not on the ſecond, 


N6w to the main the barning ſan deſcends. 


The pauſe to be in verſes of this kind (as I have before 
obſerved) is determined by the ſeat of the moſt prevailing 
accent in the firſt half-verſe, which ought to be either on 
the /ccond, fourth, or fxth ſyllable ; and the pauſe mult im- 
mediately follow the word where this accent happens, or 
the word after it. : 

In the following lines you have inſtances of each of the 
caſes mentioned where the ruling accent only is marked, 
and the pauſe denoted by a daſh—, 


Firſt Caſe. 
As buſy—as intentive emmets are. 
Deſpiſe it and more noble thoughts purſue, 


Second Caſe. 


Belinda ſmil'd—and all the world was gay. 
So freſh the wound is—and the grief fo vaſt. 


Third Cafe. 


Some have at firſt for wits—then poets paſs'd. 
And fince he could not ſave her—with her dy'd, 


The pauſe is ſometimes to be allowed of in other places 
of a veiſe; but then the verſes are not quite ſo agreeable 
to the ear, as is evident from the following inſtance :; 


Bright Heſper twinkles from afar—away 
My kids—for you have had a feaſt to-day. 


Here is nothing diſagreeable in the ſtructure of theſe verſes 
but the pauſe, which in the firſt of them (you ſee) is after 
tie eighth ſyllable, and in the latter after the /econd; 
whereas ſo unequal a diviſion cannot produce any true 
harmony. O | 

It muſt be confeſſed, that the prevailing accent is ſome- 
umes not eaſily diftinguiſhed, as when two or three in the 
lame verſe ſeem equally ſtrong ; in which caſe the ſenſe 
and conſtruction of the words muſt be your guide. And 
alter all, a perſon who has a tolerable ear for poetry, will 
hve little occaſion for rules concerning the pauſe or 
he gente, but will naturally fo diſpoſe his words as to 
F 3 create 
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create a certain harmony, without labour to the tongue, or E 
violence to the ſenſe. way 
Next to verſes of ten ſyllables, thoſe of eight are mot to t. 
frequent in our poetry, whereof we have many entire” are | 
ems. In theſe verſes, as in the former, the accents ge. T 
nerally fall on every ſecond ſyllable, but not without ex. ine 
ception, as you will ſee in the following example: der, 
A ſhow'r of ſöft and fleecy rain ins 
Falls, to new-clothe the earth again 9%; 
Behold the mountains tops around, ulla 
As if with für of érmin crown'd. | "In 
The verſes next to be confidered, are thoſe of /ewen (yl. Alexi 
lables, which are called anacreontic, from Anacreon, a Greeh able 
poet, who wrote in verſe of that meaſure, with 
The accents in this kind of verſe, fall on the fi, third, of it, 
F/th, and /eventh ſyllables, as in the following lines: this k 
Glitt'ring ſtones and golden things, FS.” 
Wealth and h6nours that have wings, A1 
Ever flattring t6 be gone, | Th 
We can never call our Gun. ww Ve 
As for verſes of nine and eleven ſyllables, they are not of tw 
worth our notice, being very ſeldom uſed, except thoſe and at 
which are of double rhyme, and properly belong to the where 
verſes of eight and zen ſyllables. be of 
There is a kind of verſe of twelve ſyllables, having the Fo 
accent on every :hrd, which is only made uſe of in fub- F : 
jects of mirth and pleaſantry, as are thoſe of eleven ſylla- * 
bles, which run with much the ſame cadence. But then as 
S another ſort of zwwelve ſyllables, which are now and then 
introduced amongſt our heroics, being ſometimes the lalt I e 
of a couplet, or two verſes, as in the following inſtance. liy of 
The ling'ring ſoul th' unwelcome doom receives, * . 
And, murm'ring with diſdain, the beauteous body leaves, The 
Sometimes a verſe of this kind concludes a triplet, odes, a 
three lines that rhyme together, where the ſenſe is full and them v 
complete; as for example : froe, an 
commo 


Millions of op'ning mouths to Fame belong, 
And ev'ry mouth is furniſh'd with a tongue, 
And round with liſt'ning ears—the flying plague 


hung. 
| Here 
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Here let us obſerve by the way, that the ſenſe ought al- 
ways to be cloſed at the end of a triplet, and not continued 
to the next line; tho? inſtances of this fault (if it be one) 
are to be found in ſome of our beſt poets. 

This verſe of twelve ſyllables (which is call'd 4l-xan- 
jrine, or Alexandrian, from a poem on the life of Alexan- 
aer, written or tranſlated into ſuch verſe by ſome French 
poets) 15 alſo frequently uſed at the concluſion of a ſtanza 
in Lyric or Pindaric odes, of which we ſhall ſpeak here- 
after. The pauſe, in theſe verſes, ought to be at the ſixth 
{yl!able, as we ſee in the foregoing examples. 

In this place it cannot be amiſs to obſerve, that tho? the 
Alexandrine verſe, when rightly employ'd, has an agree- 
able effect in our poetry, it muſt be uſed ſparingly, and 
with judgment. Mr. Pope has cenſured the improper uſe 
of it, and at the ſame time given us a beautiful verſe of - 
this kind, in his excellent E/ay on Criticiſin, where, ſpeak- 
ing of thoſe who regard verſification only, he ſays, 


A needleſs Alexandrine ends the ſong, 
That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its flow length along. 


Verſes oi fourteen ſyllables, are not ſo often uſed as thoſe 
| of twelve; but they are likewile inſerted in heroic poems, 
and are agreeayle enough when they conclude a triplet 
where the ſ e is finiſh'd, eſpecially if the preceding verſe 
be of twelve iyllables ; as in this of Mr. Dryden. 


For thee. the ocean ſmiles, and ſmooths her wavy breaſt, 
And heav'n itſelf with more ſerene and purer light is 
bleſt. 3 


If theſe verſes follow one of ten ſyllables, the inequa- 
lity of the meaſure renders them leis pleaſing ; but this is 
only in heroics ; for in odes they are gracefully placed af- 
ter verſes of any number of ſyllables whatſoever. 

The ſhorter kinds” of verſes are chiefly uſed in operas, 
0 odes, and our common ſongs ; but they have nothing in 
and them worth notice. We meet with them of 2hree, four, 
foe, and ſix ſyllables ; but thoſe of four and fix are moſt. 
common, of which let the following ſpecimen ſuffice : 


For thee the land in fragrant flow'rs is dreſt; ? 


The battle near 


1 When cowards fear, 
F 4 The 


Here 
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'The drum and trumpet ſounds ; 
Their courage warms, 
They ruſh to arms, 

And Brave a thouſand wounds. 


It is now proper to ſay ſomething of the in, or con. 
tractions that are admitted in our poetry, according as the 
meaſure requires. 


C13. AF. IV. 


/ the EListons allbwed of in ExOLIsH POETRY ; ond 


Jome miſcellaneous Remarks. 


F Lifion is the cutting off one or more letters, either from 

the beginning, ending, or middle of a word, whereby 
zo ſyllables are contracted into one, and are fo pro 
nounced, 

In words of three or more ſyllables, which are accented 
on the laſt ſave two, when the liquid » comes between tyo 
vowels, that which preceds the r is frequently cut off; a 
in temperance, difference, flatterer, viclory, amorous, and 
others; which, though three ſyllables, and often uſed a 
ſuch in verſe, may be contracted into two when the mes 
{ure requires it; and this contraction is denoted by a little 
mark called an apoftrophe, the words being written « 
printed temp'rance, diff*rence, flatt' rer, victiry, am'rous, and 
pronounced accordingly. An eliſion is made of both von. 
els before the r in lab ring, endeav'ring, neigbb ring, and 
ſuch like words. | 

Sometimes a vowel is cut off before the other liquids 
I, m, n, when found between two vowels in words accent- 


ed like the former; as in fab'lous, er'n.y, mar ner, inſtead of 


fabulous, en-my, mariner: but this ought to be avoided, 
the ſound being harſh and ungrateful. | 
Contractions are agreeable enough in ſome words ef 
three ſyllables, where the letter 5 happens between tus 
vowels, the latter of which is cut off; as in reasny 


pris ner, bus nęſs, &c. | 


The letter o between // and «v, in words of three ſylls 
bles, ſuffers an Elifion ; as in folPaver, b. I'wing, &c. 

When the vowel e falls between v and u, and the at: 
cent lies upon the foregoing ſyllable, it is frequently ci 


off 3 as in heav'n, ſed'n, giv'n, driv'n, &c. The {ame 
| voWe 


T 
and | 
M 
comr 
lov'd, 
So 
nong 
inſtea 
Inſt 
ſomet 
wiſe 6 
But th 
in her. 


forea y 
Pando, & 
and ſeld 

Wher 
with a * 
as th* in 
and fon 
It; as % 
ta be cor 

Somet 
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vowel is alſo cut off in the words pow'r, flow'r, and others 
of the like termination. 

The words never, ever, over, may loſe the conſonant v, 
and be thus contracted, n&er, e er, ver. pe 

Moſt words ending in ed, which we contract in our 
common diſcourſe, muſt alſo be contracted in poetry; as 
hd, threaten'd, expreſid, ador d, abandon d, &c. 

Some words admit of an eliſion of their firſt ſyllable; as 
nong, mongſt, "tween, *twixt, gainſt, *bove, &c. are uſed 
inſtead of among, among fl, between, betwixt, againſt, above. 

Inſtead of it is, it auat, it avere, it will, it would, we 
ſometimes uſe tis, *ravas, *tavere, *tewill, *tavould. So like- 
wiſe by't, for by it; do't, for do it; wat, for was it, &c. 
But theſe laſt contractions are ſcarce allowable, eſpecially 
in heroic poetry. | 

Am may loſe its vowel after I; as 1m, for I am: and 
ſo may are after 2ve, you, they; as were, you're, they're 3 
for abe are, you are, they are : we alſo ſometimes ule the 
contraction s, for let us. | 

The word have ſuffers an eliſion of its two firſt letters, 
after J, you, awe, they; as Poe, you've, we've, they ve, for 


| are often contracted after the perſonal pronouns ; as 1 
for J will, hed for he awould, &c. or after who; as who'd 
for 4ub3 would, who'll for who will, &c. 

The particle 79 ſometimes loſes its o when it comes be- 
fore a verb that begins with a vowel ; as Yawnid, Fincreaſe, 
Funds, &c. but this eliſion is not fo allowable before nouns, 
and ſeldom uſed by corre& writers. | 

When the particle the comes before a word that begins 
with a vowel or an þ not aſpirated, it generally loſes its e; 
45 /% immortal, t expreſſive, th amazing, th* honeſt, &C. 
and ſometimes before an aſpirated + when an e follows 
It; as % Heroic, &c. but elifions of this laſt kind are not 
ta be commended, 8 

Sometimes the o in w/o, and the y in by, is cut off before 
Fords beginning with a vowel; as a ep, for who ex- 
6% b of preſſion, for by oppreſſion * and other contractions. 
of this kind are to be met with in ſome of our poets ; but. 
ſuch a liberty is by no means to be indulged. 

The pronoun his fometimes loſes its firſt letters after 
words ending with a vowel ; as ts's, by's, for to his, by his 
ad aiter ſeveral words that end with a conſonant ; as i»'s, 

: 2 | . far's, 


I haze, you have, we have, they have. So au and would 


| 
| 
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for's, for in his, for his, &c. But this is rather to be ob. 


ſerved than imitated. | ol 

Theſe are che eliſions and contraQions moſt uſually mais WW © 
in our verſification; the reſt may be learnt by reading our "Y 
beſt modern poets ; for the liberties taken by ſome of our va 
antient ones, are not to be encouraged. N 

There are a few more particulars relating to this ſub. Ar 
ject that are worth obſerving. In the firſt place, it may be Ta 
laid down as a general rule, that whenever one ſyllable af whoſc 
a word ends with a vowel, and the next begins with ano- be ob 
ther, theſe two ſyllables in verſe are to be conſidered x over 
on? only, except when either of the ſyllables is the ſeat of CT 2 
the accent. Thus region, valiant, beauteous, mutnal, and poetry 
ſuch-like words, are to be reckon'd only as two ſyllable 3 
in poetry; and fo ambitivn, familiar, perpetual, preſum.- Remen 
tuous, ſuperior, and other words of the fame nature, not all 


though conſiſting of four ſyllables, are to be uſed in ver mentio! 
as three. 


The words diamond, diadem, violet, and a few others, 'Tis 
may be excepted from this rule; which, though accented WW The 
on the firſt vowel, are ſometimes uſed but as tau ſyllable, W 

In general the ear is to be conſulted ; we muſt confider WW ind be ; 
how words are pronounced in reading proſe, and obſerie tyle - 


how they are uſed by the beſt poets, and we ſhall ſeldom 

fail either with reſpect to juſtneſs of meaſure or propriety 

of contractions. It will very much add to the beauty of 

our verſe to avoid, as much as poſſible, a concourſe of 0 
claſhing vowels; that is, when one word ends with a a 
vowel and the next begins with another, which occaſions 6 
what is called an hiatus, or gaping, and is very difagree- WY 
able to the ear. Mr. Pope 4s cenſured this fault, a: of it 
given us an inſtance of it in the following line: = Sr 


that thoug 
except in 
le fame, 
liction of 

b this volu 
unfly fron 
ſomethi. 
p elerance 4 
ought, 
M or bod 
Kon, the 


Wiceſt and 


Tho? oft the ear the open vowels tire. 


For this reaſon the e of the particle he is generally en 
off (as has been obſerved), before words that begin with 4 
vowel. 

It is not well to make uſe of ſeveral words in a verl 
that begin. with the ſame letter, unleſs it-be to ſuit the ſound 
to the ſubject. And obſerve, that though verſes confiſting 
wholly of monoſyllables are not always to be condemned, 
(nay, poſſibly may be very good) yet they ought to be 
ſeldom uſed, a ſeries of little low words having generally at 


ul effeR in our poetry. Be careful alſo not to make uſe d 
| k + expletivts, 
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expletives, that is, ſuch words as contribute nothing to the 
ſenſe, but are brought into the verſe, merely to fill up the 
meaſure. Theſe two laſt faults Mr. Pope has taken notice 
of, and exemplified in the following verſes: 


While expletives their ſeeble aid do join, | 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line. 


Take care likewiſe not to end a verſe with an adjective, 
whoſe ſubſtantive begins the next verſe ; and the ſame is to 
be obſerved with reſpe to a prepoſition, and the words it 
governs. In ſhort, avoid every thing that tends to deſtroy 
that agreeable cadence and harmony which is required in 
poetry, and of which (after all the rules that can be laid 
down concerning it) the ear is the moſt proper judge. 
Remember, however, that eaſy and flowing numbers are 
not all that is requiſite in verfification ; for, as the laſt-. 
mention'd excellent poet obſerves, 


'Tis not enough no harſhneſs gives offence z: 
The ſound muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe. 


We now proceed to the beauty of thought in poetry, 
and to give ſome farther directions concerning the poetic 
ſtyle, 


CHAP. V: 


Of the BeauTY of THOUGHT ia PogTRY.. 


S we have already treated of thoughts and ſtyle in the 

preceding volume, under the article Rhetorzc, this 
chapter and the enſuing may, perhaps, ſeem like a repe- . 
tion, and be thought uſeleſs ;. but it is to be conſidered, . 
that though thoughts in poetry and proſe differ but little, 
[except in pieces of fiction) a ſublime thought being ſtill 
be lame, whether expreſs'd in proſe or verſe, yet as the 
Kon of poetry is very different from that of proſe, and 
this volume is intended to ſtand alone, and to 'S read di- 
ntly from the other ſciences, it will be here neceſſary to 
JI ſomething on theſe ſubjects, Which are the foundation. 
elgarce and ſubliuity. 
Thoughts may, not improperly, be called the founda- 
n or body of a poem, or diſcourſe; and the ſtyle, or 
Kon, the dreſs with which they are decorated ; for the: 
Weſt and moſt brilliant 8 will be looked upon 

A; 


* 
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zs mere empty and contemptible ſounds, unleſs they are tho: 
animated with good ſenſe and propriety of thought: but agr 
on the contrary, a new and beautiful thought will affect us f 
agreeably, though unadorned, becauſe it ſtrikes the ima. ing 
gination with its nevelty, and carries with it ſome degree pre! 
of information, which it has drawn from truth and r ature. deſc 
Thoughts are the images of things, as words are the dwe 
images of thoughts, and they are both, like other pictures phz 

and images, to be eſteemed or deſpiſed, as the repreſenta. his 
tion is juſt and natural, true or falſe. was 
The thoughts we find in the beſt authors are natural and Nor 
intelligible ; they are neither affected to diſplay wit, nor ſions 
far- fetched to diſcover learning; but are ſuch as ariſe, a tion 
it were ſpontaneouſly, out of the ſubject treated of, and differ 
ſeem ſo inſeparable from it, that we cannot conceive how is re; 
it could have been otherwiſe expreſs'd with ſo much pro- Trop 
priety. : =F are r: 
Were we inclined to give inſtances of falſe and unnatural truth 
thoughts, enough might be found in the works of our mo- more 
dern poets, and not a few even among the ancients, eſpe- To 
cially in Ovid, Lucan and Seneca. 957 it is n 
This celebrated paſſage in Lacan, ſomet; 
The heaw'ns entomb the man thut wants an urn, . Ara 
which is apply'd to ſoldiers that are ſlain in the field and that tl 
he unburied, may, at firſt view, ſeem elegant and inge- juſtneſ 
nious ; but when we conſider that the carcaſs of a horſe, 1 more t 
kite, or a crow is entomb'd in the ſame manner, the ap- hurs, 
pearance of wit will ſubſide, For vt (in the ſenſe it ſuppor 
uſed when apply'd to polite compoſition) #5 elegant nothin; 
thought, which adds beauty to propriety, and not oily * | 
thereto 


pleaſes the fancy, but informs the judgment. 
It is amazing, that one of the beſt poets this nation has and the 
produced ſhould have been the author of the followng poems, 


wretched lines : Waich « 
T hou ſhalt not wiſh her thine, thou fc alt not dare 3 b 
To be fo impudent as to deſpair. * 5 
There's not a ſtar of thine dares ſtay with thee, 33 
T Il whiſtle thy tame fortune after me. | 5 Time 
Thoughts are more or leſs juſt- and true, as they b very 
more or leſs conformable to their object; and entire cM made in 


formity is, in this reſpect, what we call the J. 0 
| thug 
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thought ; for thoughts are juſt and fit when they perfectly 
agree with the things they repreſent. Re TS 

Thoughts in poetry, however, may be juſt without be- 
ing philoſophically true ; for it is the poet's buſineſs to re- 
preſent things not as they are, but as they feem to be. In 
deſcribing the rainbow, for inſtance, he may with juſtneſs 
dwell on the colours that ſeem to compoſe that beautiful 
phznomenon, though the philoſopher ſhould ſtand by with 
his priſm, to prove that the whole of this appearance 
was occaſioned only by the refraction of the rays of light. 
Nor are metaphors, hyper bo/es,- ironies, or equivocal expreſ- 
ſions, when properly-uſed, nor fiction or fable, any devia- 
tion from this rule of right thinking ; for there is a great 
difference between /a//hood and fiction, between that which 
is really falſe, and that which is only ſo in appearance. 
Tropes, figures, and fiftions, when they are of any value, 
are raiſed on the foundation of right reaſon ; they have 
truth for their baſis, which is recommended and rendered 
more amiable by thoſe airy diſguiſcs. | 

To think juſtly, therefore, and to raiſe beautiful thoughts, 
it is not ſufficient that they have nothing in them /a//e, for 
ſometimes thoughts may become trivial by being ly true. 
| When Cicero applauds Cres on che ſubject of his thoughts, 
aſter obſerving that they were juſt and true, he alſo adds, 
that they were new and uncommon ; that beſides truth and 
juſtneſs to ſatisfy the mind, he had thrown in ſomething 
more to captivate and ſurpriſe it. Truth, ſays father Bon- 
hure, is to thoughts what foundations are to buildings, it 
ſupports and gives them ſolidity; but a building which has 
nothing to recommend it but ſolidity, will not pleaſe 
tiole who are ſkilld in architecture. Beſides. ſolidity 
therefore, magnificence, beauty and delicacy are required ; 
and theſe alſo muſt find a place in the thoughts of our 
poems, or they will be ever lifeleſs and unaffecting. Truth, 
| wich on other occaſions pleaſes though unadorned, re- 
quires embelliſhment here : though this ornament is ſome- 
times no more than placing a thought, otherwiſe common 
and ordinary, in a new point of light, and giving it an 
agreeable turn. | 
Time /'ays for no man is a very true and juſt thought, but 
very plain and common. It is raiſed, however, and 
made in a manner new by the following turn: 
Time 


* 
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5 , | 
Time in his full career keeps preſſing on, 
Nor heeds he the entreaties, or commands, 


Of the poor peaſant, or tyrannic king. 


So when you tell a fluggard that he has loſt an hour in 
the morning, which he can neyer recover, you tell him 
the truth, yet there is no beauty or wit in it, becauſe the 
thought is trite and common; but in Sir“ s remark on 
his friend, that he /oft an hour in the morning, and run after 
it all day, there is wit. 

But, as Longinus obſerves,” it is thoſe elevated thoughts 
which repreſent nothing but what is great to the mind, that 
principally heighten and animate our poems, The ſubli. 
mity and grandeur of a thought will always gratify and 


tranſport the ſou], if it be juit and: conformable to the ſub. 


je&; but where that conformity is wanting, dignity will 
rather di guſt than pleaſe. To dreſs up a mean ſubjed 
with pomp and ſplendor, is like putting the robes of roy. 
alty on a clown, which, inſtead of procuring him reſped 
and eſteem, will reduce him to the loweſt degree of con- 
tempt and ridicule. The thoughts, therefore, as well a 
the ſtyle, muſt be ſuitable to the ſubject, or the writer will 
ever miſs of his aim. 

Sublime thoughts are no where to be found in ſuch plen- 
ty, nor perhaps ſo well decorated, as in the ſacred books 
of the Old and New Teftament.—The Almigbiy's decking 
himſelf with light as ewith a garment, ſpreading out the 
heavens like a curtain, making the clouds his chariot, and 
riding upon the wings of the wind, are thoughts amazingly 
majeſtic. : 


Hemer alſo abounds with theſe trains of ſublimity. The 


Paſlages wherein he deſcribes Jupiter ſhaking the heavens 
with a nod; and Neptune enraged at the deſtruction of the 


Grecians, are nobly conceived, but they fall ſhort of the 


preceding. 
He ſpoke, and awful bends his ſable brows, 
Shakes his ambroſial curls, and gives the nod; 
The ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of the God; 
High heav'n with trembling the dread ſignal took, 
And all Olympus to the centre ſhook. 


Mean time the monarch of the watry main 


Cbſerv'd the thund' rer, nor obſerv'd in vain, 


to give 


he me 


whole 


Far 
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In Samothracia, on a mountain's brow, 

Whoſe waving woods o' er-hung the deeps below, 
He ſate; and round him caſt his azure eyes, 
Where Ida's miſty tops confus dly riſe; 

Below, fair Ilion's glittering ſpires were ſeen; 
The crouded ſhips, and fable ſeas between. 
There, from the cryſtal chambers of the main 
Emerg'd, he ſate; and mourn'd his Argives ſlain. 
At jove incens'd, with grief and fury ſtung, 
Prone down the rocky ſteep he ruſlyd along, 
Fierce as he paſt, the lofty mountains nod, 

The foreſts ſhake ! earth trembled as he trod, 
And felt the faotſteps of th' immortal God. 

From realm to realm three ample ſtrides he took, 
And at the fourth, the diſtant Egz ſhook. 


The thought with which he has deſcribed the ſpeed of 
the celeſtial courſers is altogether as magnificent. He diſ- 
dains all compariſons drawn from the wind, hail, whirl- 
winds and torrents, which he had before apply'd to ex- 
preſs the ſwiftneſs and impetuoſity of his combatants, and 
to give us an idea of the rapidity of theſe immortal horſes, 
he meaſures their ſtrokes, as Longinus obſerves, by the 
whole breadth of the horizon. 


Far as a ſhepherd from ſome point on high 

O'er the wide main extends his boundleſs eye 

Through ſuch a ſpace of air, with thund'ring ſound, 

At every leap th' immortal courſers bound. Pop E. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loſt is replete with theſe ſublime 
thoughts; among which, the ſeveral deſcriptions he has 
given us of Satan are admirably. adapted to raiſe terror in 
the imagination of the reader. a 


Thus Satan talking to his neareſt mate, 

With head up- lift above the wave, and eyes 
That ſparkling blazed, his other parts beſide 
Prone on the flood, extending long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood 
His ſpear, to equal which the talleſt pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the maſt 
Of ſome great Ammiral, were but a wand 


He walk'd with to ſupport unealy ſteps, 


And 
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And in another place : 
— he, above the reſt 


In ſhape and geſture proudly eminent, 

Stood like a tower: his form not yet had loſt 
All her original brightneſs, nor appear d 
Leſs than arch- angel ruin'd, and th' exceſs 
Of glory obſcur'd : As when the ſun new-risn 
Looks thro' the horizontal miſty air, 

Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipſe. diſaſtrous twilight ſheds = 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs ; darken'd fo, yet ſhone 
Above them all the arch-angel. 


As Homer has deſcribed D:/cord, and Virgil Fame, with 
their feet ſtan4ing upon the earth, and their heads extended 
above the clouds, Milton, in imitation of them, has thus 
deſcribed Satan ; 


—— On th' other fide, Satan alarm'd, 
Collecting all his might dilated Rood 
Like Teneriff or Atlas unremov'd:; . 
His ſtature reach'd the ſky, and on his creſt 
Sat horror plum'd | 


The breaking up of this infernal aſſembly is alſo wel 
deſcribed, | 


Their riſing all at once was as the ſound 
_Of Thunder heard remote 


The following ſpeech of Satan to the Sun is very beav- 
tiful, and, as Mr. Audi on obſerves, has ſome tranſient 
touches of r and ſelf accuſation. 


O thou, that with ſurpaſſing glory crown'd, 
Look'ſt from thy ſole dominion like the god 

Cf this new world, at whoſe fight all the ſtars 

Hide their dimir1ſh'd heads, to thee I call, 

But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

O San, to tell thee how 1 hate thy beams, 

That bring to my remembrance from what ſtate. 

J fell, how glorious once above thy ſphere. 


We cannot leave Milion, without pointing out other 
paſſages that are as ſublime as thoſe we have already quoted 


for ſuch are his undrawn chariots that move by inſtinct. 1 
er 
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li 
everlaſting gates of heaven that ſelf. open'd wide on 
golden hinges moving, and the Meſſiah attended by angels, 
looking down into Chaos, calming its confuſion, and 
drawing tae firſt out lines of the creation; which 1s thus 
happily deſcribed. 


Oa heav'nly ground they ſtood, and from the ſhore 

They view'd the vaſt immeaſurable abyſs 

Outrageous as a ſea, dark, waſteful, wild, 

Up from the bottom turn'd by furious winds 

And ſurging waves, as mountains to aſſault 

Heav'n's height, and with the centre mix the pole. 
Silence ye troubled waves, and thou deep, peace, 

Said then th' omnific word, your diſcord end: | 
Nor ſtaid, but on the wings of cherubim 

Up-lifted, in paternal glory rode 

Far into Chaos, and the world unborn ; 

For Chaos heard his voice : him all his train 

Followed in bright proceſſion to behold 

Creation, and the wonders of his might. 

Then ſtaid the fervid wheels, and in his hand 

He took the golden compaſſes, prepar'd 

In God's eternal ſtore, to circumſcribe 

This univerſe, and all created things : | 

One foot he center'd, and the other turn'd 

Round through the vaſt profundity obſcure, 

And faid, thus far extend, thus far thy bounds, 

This be thy juſt circumference, O World. 


The deſcription he has given us of the angel R acl is 
ixewiſe nobly conceived, and finely delineated. 


Six wings he wore, to ſhade 

His lineaments divine ; the pair that clad 

Each ſhoulder broad, came mantling o'er his breaſt 
With regal ornament; the middle pair 

Girt like a ſtarry zone his waiſt, and round 

dkirted his loins and thighs with downy gold 

And colours dipp'd in heav'n; the third his feet 
dhadow'd from either heel with feather'd mail, 

Sky. tinctur'd grain! Like Maia's ſon he ſtood, 
And ſhook his plumes, that heav'nly fragrance fill'd 
The circuit wide ö 


There 
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There is ſomething ſingularly ſublime and beautiful in 
the following paſſage, tranſcribed from a poem, entituled, 
The Omniſcience of the divine Being, by Mr. Smart, 


When Philomela, ere the cold domain 
Of cripled winter *gins t advance, prepares 
Her annual flight, and in ſome poplar ſhade / 
Takes her melodious leave, who then's her pilot ? : 
Who points her paſſage thro' the pathleſs void ly 
To realms from us remote, to us unknown? A 
Her ſcience is the ſcience of her God. N 
Not the magnetic index to the north B 
E'er aſcertains her courſe, nor buoy, nor beacon. T 
She, heav*n-taught voyager, that fails in air, H 
Courts nor coy weſt nor eaſt, but inſtant knows T 
What NEWTox, or not ſought, or ſought in vain, Fr 
Illuſtrious name, irrefragable proof 
Of man's vaſt genius, and the ſoaring ſoul! 7205 
Vet what wert thou to him, who knew his works, Wi 
Before creation form'd them, long before 
He meaſured in the hollow of his hand Th 
Th' exulting ocean, and the higheſt heav'ns 4 
He comprehended with a ſpan, and weigh'd Het 
The mighty mountains in his golden ſcales: | 1 
Who ſhone ſupreme, who was himſelf the light, 
E'er yet refraction learn'd her ſkill to paint, And & 
And bend athwart the clouds her beauteous bow. lat of im 
It would here be unpardonable to paſs over all thoſe ſul Noy 
lime and animated deſcriptions we have of the Morning; V 
which the writers of heroic and tragic poetry have labo Had 
ſo much to heighten and variegate, that one would think Ar 
they had exerted their utmoſt {kill and genius, to ſee vil Tl 
could render that ſeaſon the moſt endearing. And 
Homer leads the way, and by a beautiful and well Look 
certed fiction, deſcribes the Morning as a goddeſs arrayed! — 
a ſaffron robe, flying in the air, and with her roſy ing Nig 
unbarring the gates of light. She leaves the bed of 0: And e 
her lover, ariſes from the ſea in a golden throne to uſt Cor 
in the ſun, or in a chariot drawn by celeſtial horſes, be Ir 
ing with her the day, and is preceded by a ſtar, which . ons 
her harbinger, and gives ſignal of her approach. = and 
Virgil follows Homer, and never loſes ſight of bim, f us " 
© V1 


will appear by the following deſcriptions, 


#* The Longitude, Hun 
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Jurora now had left her ſaffron bed, 
And beams of early light the Heav'ns o'erſpread, | 


The morn began from Ida to diſplay 
Her roſy cheeks, and phoſphor led the day. | 


And now the roſy morn began to riſe, 
And wav'd her ſaffron ſtreamer thro” the ſkies, 


Now roſe the ruddy morn from Tythor's bed, 
And with the dawn of day the ſkies o'erſpread ; 
Nor long the ſun his daily courſe with-held, 
But added colours to the world reveal'd, 


The morn enſuing from the mountain's height 
Had ſcarcely ſpread the ſkies with roſy light; 
Th ethereal courſers, bounding from the ſea, 
From out their flaming noſtrils breath'd the day. 


Ta/ſo had moſt probably Homer or Virgil in view when 
he wrote the following lines : 


The purple morning left her crimſon bed, 
And donn'd her robes of pure vermilion hue z 
Her amber-locks ſhe crown'd with roſes red, 
In Eden's flow'ry gardens gather'd new. |, 


And Spen/er, who excels in deſcription, has the fame 


ſort of images diverſified. 
ful Now when the roſy finger'd morning fair, 
ng; Weary of aged Tython's ſaffron bed, 
* Had ſpread her purple robes thro' dewy air, 
hink And the hills Titan diſcovered ; 
wil The royal virgin ſhook off drowſy-head, 
And riſing forth out of her baſer bower, 
"00 Look'd for her knight. | 
red! Ahe day forth-dawning from the eaſt, 
not Night's humid curtains from the heav'ns withdrew, 
ith And early calling forth both man and beaſt, 
vll Commanded them their daily works renew. 


ih lens deſcriptions of the Morning are exquiſitely k 
aun; and though he has departed as much as poſlible 


mn the beaten track, yet ſome traces of the former poets ' 
, . | 
ly be evidently ſeen. 4 


Now | 
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Now morn her roſy ſteps in th' egen clime The 
Advancing, ſow'd the earth with orient pearl. though 
— The morn, hand, 
Wak d by the circling hours, with roſy hand amples 
Unbarr'd the gates of light N The de 
And now went forth the morn, Wiſdor 
Such as in higheſt heav'n, array'd in gold one wo 
Empyreal ; 9 before her vaniſh'd night, Leng! 
Shot thro? with orient beams — riches a 
No deſcriptions of the morning can be more animated 7 
and ſublime than thoſe of SHaxzsPEaR; yet his thoughts 7 = 
bear preat affinity to the preceding. a To | 
| | ought: 
Look where the morn, in ruſſet mantle clad, markab! 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high 2a/fera hill. 128 
Look, Love, what envious ſtreaks Th 
Do lace the ſevering clouds in yonder eaſt. See 
Night's tapers are e out, and jocund day Hot 
Stands tiptoe on the miſty mountain tops. The 
Theſe paſſages, I think, may be juſtly rank'd among Wit 
grand and ſublime thoughts ; and thcugh the out-lines ſeem Tha 
to have been drawn by Homer, on which they have run Tru 
their ſeveral diviſions, yet they have all acquitted them. Tho 
ſelves, ſo as to obtain the plaudit of the learned and jud- Viey 
cious; for men of judgment will ever conſider that nature i ume 
ſtill the ſame, and that where the ſame object is to be de. nght be 
ſcribed, the ſame thoughts, and often the ſame words, wil WT: o'- wh 
occur, if the deſcriptions are juſt and natural, May abun, 
We have attributed the firſt inſtance of deſcribing the ume, J he 
morning in this beautiful manner to Homer, yet it is to be etoric. 
obſerv'd, that there is much of this ſublime imagery ue tender 
the ſacred writings, from whence ſome hints may probably, but o 
have been taken. Thus it is ſaid of the ſun, that He cm thi; ſpe 
ferth out of his chamber as a trizegroom, and exulteth ud by och 
iant who is to run his race. admi; 
Beſides theſe thoughts, which captivate with their grat With 
deur and ſublimity, there are others that equally affect v All & 
by their agreeableneſs or beauty. The firſt pleaſe, becaul "Mas 
they have ſomething great, which always charms the mind, With 
whereas theſe pleaſe only, becauſe they are agreeable.” When 
Compariſons and deſcriptions, taken from florid and de: rote 
lighttul ſubjects, form agreeable thoughts, in the ſan Glif; 
manner as thoſe we take from grand ſubjects form thoſe tial 
are ſublime. a, "IH 
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The writings of the holy penmen are replete with theſe 
thoughts ; but as the beauties of the Bible are in every 
12nd, and to be ſeen every day, we ſhall ſelect what ex- 
amples we have room to admit from our Engliſb poets. 
The defcription, however, which Solomon has given us of 
Wiſlom, ought not to be omitted, becauſe it is ſufficient, 
ome would think, to make every man in love with her. 
Length of days are in her right hand, and in her leſt hand 
riches and honour, Her ways are wways of fleaſantne/s, and 
all her paths are peace. | 
There are many paſſages in Mr. Smart's poem on the 
|nmenſity of the Supreme Being, which contain agreeable 
thoughts; but that of the Ring-dove's neſt is, I think, re- 
markably ſo: , 
— What are yon tow'rs 
The work of lab'ring man and clumſy art 
Seen with the ring-dove's neſt.— On that tall beech 
Her penſile houſe the feather'd artift builds 
Ihe rocking winds moleſt her not; for ſee, 
With ſuch due poize the wond'rous fabrick's hung, 
That, like the compaſs in the bark, it keeps 
True to itſelf and ſtedfaſt even in ſtorms. 
Thou ideot, that afferts there is no God, 
View, and be dumb for ever. 


Innumerable are the beauties of this agreeable kind that 
might be drawn from the poets, both ancient and modern. 
Thoſe who would ſee more of theſe deſcriptive beauties, 
may abundantly gratify their curioſity in the preceding vo- 
ume, where many are inſerted to illuſtrate the figures in 
Metoric. It is to be obſerved, however, that thoſe where 
de tender paſſions are concern'd, are not only more affect- 
Its, but often more pleaſing than others, as may be ſeen 
y this ſpeech of Ewe to Adam in Milton's Paradiſe Loft ; 
nd by other paſſages, which we ſhall inſert from that ever 
obe admired poem. x | 
With thee converſing, 1 forget all time, 

All ſeaſons and their change, all pleaſe alike : 

dweet is the breath of morn, her riſing ſweet 

With charm of earlieſt birds, pleaſant the ſun 

When firſt on this delightful land he ſpreads 

His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flow'r, © 
Glit'ring with dew ; fraprant the fertile earth 
After ſoft ſhowers, and ſweet the coming on 


Of grateful evening mild: then filent night 


With 
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With this her ſolemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And theſe the gems of heaven, her ſtarry train. 

But neither breath of morn, when ſhe aſcends 
With charm of earlieſt birds; nor riſing ſun a 
On this delightful land, nor herb, fruit, flow'r, "1 
Gliſt'ring with dew, nor fragrance after ſhowers, 7 
Nor grateful evening mild, nor fileat night | F 
With this her ſolemn bird; nor walk by moon, 8 
Or gliitering ſtar-light, without thee is ſweet. If 


Adam on ſeeing Eve aſleep with unuſual diſcompoſur W 
in her looks, regards her, as Mr. 4dd:/o» obſerves, with 2 In 
tenderneſs not to be expreſſed, and awakens her with the At 
ſofteſt whiſper that ever was conveyed to a lover's ear, That 

His wonder was to find unwaken'd Ewe K 5 
With treſſes diſcompos'd, and glowing cheek wiour 
As through unquiet reſt: he on his ſide uiſite! 
Leaning half-rais'd, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour'd, and beheld doe 
Beauty, which whether waking or aſleep, — 
Shot forth peculiar graces: then with voice Ty 1 
Mild, as when Zephyrus on Flora breaths, p 1 
Her hand ſoft touching, whiſper'd thus; awake 55 
My faireſt, my eſpouſed, my lateſt found, 1 
Heav'us laſt beſt gift, my ever new delight, wy 
Awake; the morning ſhines, and the freſh field In the 
Calls us, we loſe the prime to mark how ſpring gel the © 
Our tender plants, how blows the citron grove, on, the 3 
What drops the myrtle, and what the balmy reed; Md gra 
How nature paints her colours, how the bee We been | 
Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid ſweet. e account 
Such whiſp'ring wak'd her, but with ſtartled eye the land 
On Adam, whom embracing, thus ſhe ſpoke e dream ir 
O ſole in whom my thoughts find all repoſe, "BEE | 
My glory, my perfection, glad I ſee Soft on 
'Thy face, and morn return'd | | In balm 
The paſſage relating to Eves dream, where ſhe faudk Soon di 
herſelf awakened by Adam, is extremely beautiful; a traight 
will appear the more fo, when we conſider that it wi nd ga: 
dream in which the devil is ſuppoſed to have tainted . ) quick 
imagination by inſtilling into her mind thoſe 5g con * * 
or 


engendering pride. c 
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Cloſe at mine ear one call'd me forth to walk 
Wi b gentle voice, I thought it thine ; it ſaid, 
Why ſleep'ſt thou Ewe ? now is the pleaſant time, 
The cool, the ſilent, ſave where filence yields 
To the night warbling bird, that now awake 
Tunes ſweeteſt his love-labour'd ſong ; now reigns 
Full orb'd the moon, and with more pleaſing light 
Shadowy ſets off the face of things ; in vain, 
If none wh ; heav'n wakes with all his eyes, 
Whom to behold but thee, nature's deſire ? 
In whoſe fight all things joy, with raviſhment 
Attracted by thy beauty ſtill to gaze! 
That part of the narration, where Adam is ſaid to have 
cheared and inſtructed Ewe, is amazingly beautiful, and 
the effect his admonition produced in her, and his be- 
ariour on that occaſion, is finely conceived, and moſt ex- 
uſitely deſcribed. ke | 
So chear'd he his fair ſpouſe, and ſhe was chear'd, 
But filently a gentle tear let fall 
From either eye, and wip'd them with her hair; 
Two other precious drops that ready ſtood, 
Each in their cryſtal ſluice, he ere they fell 
Kifs'd, as the gracious ſigns of ſweet remorſe 
And pious awe, that fear'd to have offended. 


In the part of the Epi/ode, where Adam relates to the 
ge! the circumſtances he found himſelf in upon his cre- 
bon, the author has raiſed our curioſity, and he has abun- 
ntly gratified it; for nothing could on that occaſion 
re been better conceived, or better expreſſed, eſpeciall 

e account Adam gives of the poſture he found himſelf 
, the landſcape round him, his addreſs to the ſun, and of 
edream in which he beheld the formation of Eve, 


As new waked from ſoundeſt ſleep, 
Soft on the flow'ry herb l found me laid 
In balmy ſweat, which with his beams the ſun 
Soon dried, and on the reaking moiſture fed, 
Straight towards heav'n my wand'ring eyes I turn'd, 
And gazed a while the ample ſky, till rais'd d 
By quick inſtinctive motion up J ſprung, 
4s thither ward endeavouring, and upright 
Stood on my feet: about me round I ſaw 
Hil, dale, and ſhady woods, ard ſaiwy plains, 
And liquid lapſe of murmuring ſtreams ; by theſe 
| Creatures 


d; 
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Creatures that liv'd, and mov'd, and walk'd, or flew, { 
Birds on the branches warbling ; all things ſmibd: ] 
With fragrance, and with joy my heart o'erflow'd, 8 

Thou fun, ſaid I, fair light, His 


And thou enlighten'd earth, fo freſh and gay, 
Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods and plains, 

And ye that live and move, fair creatures tell, " 
Tell if you ſaw, how came I thus, how here? 


0 
Under his forming hands a creature grew, H 
Man like, but different ſex : So lovely fair, As 
That what ſeem'd fair in all the world ſeem'd now G 
Mean, or in her ſumm'd up, in her contain'd, So] 
And in her looks, which from that time infugd But } 

 Sweetneſs into my heart, unfelt before, expreſſec 
And into all things from her air inſpir'd (ly loſ 

The ſpirit of love and amorous delight. $20 
After receiving ſome admonitions from the angel, Aan Or 
explains himſelf on the ſubject of his love for Eve, in or 2 
der to prove that his paſſion was founded on reaſon, and Hos 
therefore though violent, not improper for Paradi/e. Thy 
Neither her outſide form fo fair, nor ought To l 

In procreation common to all kinds Shou 
(Though higher of the genial bed by far, Anot 

And with myfterious reverence I deem) Kerr 


So much delights me as thoſe graceful acts, 5 
Thoſe thouſand decencies that daily flow ED 006) 
From all her words and actions mixt with love 


And ſweet compliance, which declare unfeign'd Alter th 
Union of mind, or in us both one foul: Ing of th 
n are thy 


The force of Adam's love, which we have already beet 


deſcribing, 1s arms. 1 ty towards the latter end of tis te ag; 
work in many beautiful paſſages; and the diſpute that — 
ariſes between our two firſt parents, proceeds, as Mr - Sainſ 
Aad:Jon juſtly obſerves, from a af ence of judgment, nt * fon 
paſſien ; it is managed with reaſon, not with heat; and "bs ti 
fach a diſpute as we may ſuppoſe might have happened in Fi & pang 
rad ſe, ewhen man Wwas happy and innocent., His Part W., loy 
with Eve is remarkably natural and affectionate. ept at 


Her long with ardent look his eye purſued 
Delighted, but deſiring more her ſtay. 


N 
Oft he to her his charge of quick return 
Repeated ; ſhe to him as oft engag'd 
To be return'd by noon amid the bow'r. 


His impatience for ber return, and his employment 
during her abſence, are moſt beautifully expreſſed. 


Adam the while + 

Waiting defirous her return, had wove 

Of choiceft flow'rs a garland to adora © 

Her treſſes, and her royal labours crown, 

As reapers oft are wont their harveſt queen. 
Great joy. he promis'd to his thoughts, and new 
Solace in her return, ſo long delay d. 


But his affection is more particularly and emphatically 
expreſſed in the ſpeech he makes on ſeeing her irrecove- 
ndly loſt, | 2 


Some curſed fraud 
Or enemy hath beguiPd thee, yet unknown, 
. And me with thee hath ruin'd, for with thee 
Certain my reſolution is to die; | 
How can i live without thee, how fo 
Thy ſweet converſe, and love fo dearly join'd, 
To live again in theſe wild woods forlora? 
Should God create another Eve, and I 
Another rib afford, yet loſs of thee 
Would never from my heart : no, no, I feel 
The link of nature draw me : fleſh of fleſh, 
, Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy ſtate 
Mine never ſhall be parted, bliſs or woe. 


After this determination, Adam is repreſented as par- 
ing of the forbidden fruit, the effects of which raſh ac- 
Ion are thus deſcribed ; though rather in the /ablzme ſtila 


lan the agrzeab/e. 


lee ſcrupled not to eat | 

Againſt his better knowledge, not decerv'd, 

But fondly overcome with female charm, 25 
Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 

In pangs, and nature gave a ſecond groan, 

dky lowr'd, and muttering thunder, ſome fad drops 
Wept at compleating of the mortal fin. 


4ian, whoſe paſſions had now gained the dominion over 
ll, 1 repreſented as — Eve for the loſs of Para- 
| diſa 


— — = penn. r_ amet = 2 = 
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diſe, whom he ſpurns from him with indignation; This 


paſſage, in which ſhe renews her addreſſes to him, Is, in 
the opinion of the beſt judges, extremely pathetic and 
affecting. | 


He added not, and from her turn'd : but Fre 
Not fo repulit, with tears that ceas'd not flowing, 
And treſſes all diforder'd, at his feet 
Fell humble; and embracing them, beſought 
His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. 
Forſake me not thus, Adam / Witneſs heav'n 
What love ſincere and reverence in my heart 
bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 
Unhappily deceiv'd ! Thy ſuppliant 
I beg, and claſp thy knees ; bereave me not 
(Wnereon I live !) thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
Ihy counſel in this uttermoſt diſtreſs, 
My only ſtrength and ftay ! Forlorn of thee 
Whither ſhall I berake me, where ſubſiſt? 
While yet we live (ſcarce one ſhort hour perhaps) 
Between us two let there be peace. 


The complaint which Eve makes, on hearing that they 
were to be drove out of Paradiſe, is not only beautiful, by 
ſoft and ſuitable to the ſex. 


Muſt I then leave thee, Paradiſe? thus leave 
Thee, native foil, theſe happy walks and ſhades, 
Fit haunt of gods? where I had hope to ſpend 
Quiet, though 1ad, the refpite of that day 
That muft be mortal to us both. O Rlow'rs 
That never will in other climate grow, 
My early viſitation and my laſt 2 
At ev'n, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the firſt opening bud, and gave you names; 
Who now ſhall rear you to the ſun; or rauk 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrojal-funt? 
1 hee, laſtly, nuptial bower, by me adorn'd 
With what to fight or ſmell was ſweet ; from thee 
How ſhall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obſcure s 
And wild, how ſhall we breath in other air 
Leſs pure, accuſtom'd to immortal fruits ? 


The fpeech which Adam makes upon the ſame occal 
is equally affecting, but is conceived and expreſſed i 


of it 
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manner more elevated and maſculine : the following part 
of it eſpecially. 


This moſt aflits me, that departing hence 

As from his face I ſhall be hid, deprived 

His blefſed countenance ; here I could frequent, 
With worſhip, place by place where he vouchſafed 
Preſence divine, and to my ſons relate 

On this mount he appear'd, under this tree 

Stood viſible, among theſe pines his voice 

] heard, here with him at this fountain talk' d, 
So many grateful altars I would rear 

Of graſſy turf, and pile up every ſtone 

Of luſtre from the brook, in memory 

Or monument to ages, and thereon 

Offer ſweet ſmelling gums and fruits and flowers, 
In yonder nether world where ſhall | ſeek 

His bright. appearances, or footſteps trace ? 

For though I fled him angry, yet recall'd 

To life prolong'd and promiſed race I now 
Gladly behold though but his utmoſt ſkirts 

Of glory, and far off his ſteps adore, 


Agreeable and well conceived fictions have alſo a good 
efe@ either in proſe or verſe, and always pleaſe readers of 
tate and judgment. Pliny the younger, in order to en- 
gige Co nelius Tacitus to follow his example, and ſtud 
eren when hunting, tells him, that the exerciſe of the body 
exalts the mind; and that if he took his tablets with him, 
be would find that Minerva delighted as much in the fo- 
reſts and mountains as Diana. A fiction prettily conceiv- 
el, and in few words. A kin to this is the image (or fic- 
tion of a perſon) which Milton has given us in what he 
Qs his ſong of the May morning; which is extreme] 
beautiful, eſpecially that part of it deſcribing May led 
n by the morning ſtar, and throwing from her green lap 
de flowers of the ſeaſon. 


Now the bright morning ſtar, day's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the eaſt, and leads with her 
The flow'ry May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowſlip, and the pale primroſe, 
Hail bounteous May that doſt inſpire 
Mirth and youth and warm defire ; 
; S105 1: 5: Woods 
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Woods and groves are of thy dreſſing, 
Hill and dale doth boaſt thy bleſſing. 
Thus we falute thee with our early ſong, 
And welcome thee, and wiſh thee long. 


But the agreeable often ariſes from an oppoſition, eſpe. 
cially in thoughts which have two meanings; or when a 
perſon agitated by paſſion aſſerts and contradicts himſelf 
almoſt in the ſame breath, as in the ſcene of Shakeſprar' 
Romeo and Juliet, where ſhe to induce her lover to ſtay, 
cries, 


Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet near day: 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 

That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine ear; | T 
Nightly fhe ſings on yon pomgranate tree: M7 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. ; 


WAIC 

But after a moment's reflection, ſhe correRs herſelf, and a; 
repli ery « 
replies, 45% 
It is, it is, hie hence, begone, away; Is not 

It is the lark that fings ſo out of tune, the m 
Straining harſh diſcords, and unpleaſing ſharps. This! 
That figure which ſeems to deny what it advances, ad i... 
in appearance contradicts itſelf, is, when properly applied, theme 
extremely elegant. 5 E 
Cowards die many times before their deaths; Cie 

The valiant never taſte of death but once. SHaxts, n bs 

| CG 

But theſe thoughts are to be admitted with great caution Y ,.,.. 
and judgment; for the partition here betwixt wit and nov Wi d , 
ſenſe is ſo very ſlender, that many winters have broke fill me 
through it, and converted what they intended for a beauty 1 


ioto a blot, by preſenting their readers not with a ſeeming WW /-/ you , 
contradiction, but a real one. Nor are we to ſuppoſe that v mode, 
a thought cannot be agreeable or beautiful, unleſs it glitten % o, 
with ingenious conceite, or a play of words; for in ſom Compli 
caſes, beauty may conſiſt in fimplicity alone, and be, WBWdyi 0 
its place, like a plain pillar in ſome building, the only lng. 

proper, and therefore the beſt ornament. Beſides, it 1510 
poſiible for a writer to be upon the ſublime and the beat 
tiful from one end of his piece to the other, nor will an 
ſubject admit of it ; ſome things muſt occur that requi? 


] 
J 
N \ 
common thoughts and a common ſtile ; but if they did 08 A 
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and it was poſſible for a poet to keep up to the ſame ele- 
rated ftrain, yet would he miſs of his aim, and rather diſ- 
guſt than pleaſe ; for the mind would be deprived of the 


delight which ſprings from ſurpriſe, neither of which it 
can obtain, where all things appear with undiſtinguiſhed 
luſtre, The poet therefore ſhould imitate nature, who has 
diverſified the world with vales and mountains, rocks and 
lawns, trees, fruits, flowers, ſmiling fields and dreary de- 
ſerts, parling ſtreams and horrible caſcades ; and like na- 
ture too he thould place them in ſuch due oppoſition, that 
they may embelliſh and ſer off each other, 

There is a third ſpecies of thoughts, whoſe agreeable- 
neſs, beauty, and merit, is owing to their delicacy, and 
which it is eaſier to concerve than deſcribe. A delicate 
thouzht is a moſt exquiſite production, and as it were the 
very quinteſcence of wit. Theſe thoughts have the property 
of being comprized in a few words, and the whole meaning 
is not at firſt fo obvious, but ſeems partly concealed, that 
the mind of the reader might be gratiſied in the diſcovery. 
This little miſtery, ſays father Boubours, is as It were the 
foul of delicate thoughts ; and thoſe that have nothing 
nd miſterious either in their foundation or turn, but diſcover 
ed, themſelves at firſt fight, are not of the delicate kind, how- 
ever ingenious they may be in other reſpects. 

Cicero, in his oration for Ligarius, tells Cz/af, that tis 
ual for him to forget nothing but injuries. 

Dr. Garth, in his dedication to Mr. Healy, ſays, A man 
of your character can no more prevent a dedication, than he 
wild encourage one; for merit, like a wirgir's bluſhes, is 


roke // 1/7 diſcowered, æb ben it Jabours moſt to be concealed, 
aut 1is hard, to think well of you ſhould be but fuſt ce, and to 


tel peu /5 ſhould be an offence : thus, rather than wiolate 

your modeſtly, I muſt be wanting to your other virtues; and to 

ratify one good quality, do wrong to a thouſand, 
Compliments that are thrown obliquely, and under the 

an of a complaint, are extremely delicate and plea- 
8. | . 


In Pope I cannot read a line, 
But with a ſigh I wiſh it mine; 
When he can in one couplet fix 
More ſenſe than I can do in fix, 


G 3 It 


refreſhment and recreation it takes in paſſing from things 
that are excellent to thoſe that are common, and of the 
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It gives me ſuch a jealous fit; 

I cry, pox take him and his wit. 
I gneve to be outdone by Gay 
In my own kumourous biting way. 
A-tuthnot is no more my friend, 
Who dares to irony pretend; 
Which | was born to introduce; 
Refin'd it firſt, and ſhew'd it's uſe. 
dt. John, as well as Pultney, knows 
That I had ſome repute for proſe; 
And, till they wrote me out of date, 
Could maul a miniſter of ſtate. 
It they have mortified my pride, 
And made me throw my pen aſide; 
If with ſuch talents heav'n has bleſt *em ; 
Have I not reaſon to deteſt 'em ? SWIFT, 


Let humble en, with an awkward ſhame, 
Do good by ſtealth, and bluſh to find it fame. Port, 


But beſides theſe delicate thoughts which have an inge. 


nious turn, there are others whoſe beauty depends ſolely : 
cn the delicacy of ſentiment; as when the poet ſays, that B 
the evening dewws are the tears of the j{y for the loſs rf the ſu A 
I have attempted (ſays a young gentleman in a letter i 
bis miſtreis) 10 pur/ue your advice, and divert myjelf by tht But 
Jubjet you recommend to my th:ughts : but it is impoſſible, 0 to be t: 
perceiwe, to turn off the mind at once from an object, which not fall 
has ling davilt upon with pleaſure. My heart, like a Fr obt: 
bird which is hunted from her neſt, is fill returning to be abu 
place of its affetions, and, after ſome vain efforts 10 fly f befidh 
ſettles again where all its cares and all its tenderngſes al there ar, 
centered. | FiTz0sBORN's LETTER Con'ifts 
But of this ſort of delicate thoughts, enough may M mace pl 
ſeen in the paſſages we have extracted from Millon, ves and 
abounds with every kind of beauty. ucomm 
One true characteriſtic of delicate thoughts (eſpecially Jo! of 
thole firſt mentioned) is, that they are not capable of being with 
tranſlated out of one language into another, without log de Jar 
great part of their true ſpirit or eſſential quality. AM*ince : 
this is the caſe alſo with what we call true hunour, wi koughts 
is like thoſe delicate flowers that will loſe their beauty, lnttedly 
not their being, when tranſplanted into a foreign dime the epi 
The inimitable character Shaksſpear has drawn of f leine 
Vanced 


fad wight be underſtood perhaps in any other langu 
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but would fail of the effect it has in the original; as would 


the deſeription Batler has given us of Honour, and many 
other parts of his celebrated poem. 


He that is valiant, and dares fight, 

Tho? drubb'd, can loſe no Honour by*t. 

Honour's a leaſe tor lives to come, 

And cannot be extended from 

The legal tenant ; *tis a chattle 

Not to be forfeited in battle. 

If he that is in battle ſlain 

Be in the bed of Honour lain, 

He that is beaten may be ſaid 

To he in Honour's truck/e-bed. 

Honour in the breech is lodg'd, 

As wiſe philoſophers have judg'd, 

Becauſe a kick in that part more 

Hurts Honour, than deep wounds before. 
| | Hopi as. 


She too might have poiſon'd the joys of my life, 
With nurſes, and babes, and ſqualling, and ſtrife; 
But my wine neither nurſes nor babies can bring, 


And a big bellied bottle's a mighty good thing. 


But as humn:ar is the offspring of nature only, and not 
to be taught, or perhaps cultivated, by any rules, it does 
not fall within our compals ; for to attempt any directidus 
for obtaining that which nature alone can beſtow, would 
te ab urd and ridiculous, | 

beſrdes the thoughts we have already mentioned, 
there are others called brillant thoughts, whoſe excellency 
conſiſts in a ſhort and lively expreſſion, and which are 
mace pleaſing by a point of wit that ſtrikes us by its bold- 
neſs and novelty, and charms us with its ingenious and 
uncommon turn. "Theſe thoughts may be admitted into 
mo! of the ſpecies of poetry, when introduced cautiouily 
ad with propriety : but their peculiar provinces ſeem to be 
lte /atzre and the epigram ; of which laſt they are the very 
lence : and indeed moſt of thoſe ſhining and ſtriking 
toughts which we find in our belt ſatires, have, when ab- 
Inftedly and ſeparately conſidered, all the eſſential properties 
if the epigram, wiz. brevity, Leauty, and point or wit. We 
hall vive a few inſtances in confirmation of what we have 
Wanced from the ſatires of Dr. Young, and more may be 
G 4 | found 
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found in the ſubſequent part of this volume, in the fatires G 
of Mr. Dryden, Mr, Pepe, and others. do 
Let high birth triumph ! what can be more great | | 
Nothing—but merit in a low eſtate : to 
To virtue's humble fon let none prefer 21 
Vice, tho' deſcended from the conqueror. itt 
Shall men like figures paſs for high, or baſe, 88 
Slight, or important, only by their place? til 
Titles are marks of honz/t men and w/e ; n 
The fool, or knave, that wears a title, lies. : 
Ihe man who builds and wants wherewith to pay, for 
Provides a home from which to run away, poſi 
In Britain what is many a lordly feat, but 
But a diſcharge in full for an eſtate ? wiſe 
Is thy ambition fweating for a rhyme, writ 
Thou unambitious fool at this late time? da 
While I a moment name, a moment's paſt, co! 
I'm nearer death in this verſe than the laſt ; dic 
What then is to be done? be wiſe with ſpeed: Iv 
A fool at forty is a fool indeed, Ie 
| ue ot 
Nothing exceeds in. ridicule no dqubt poem 
A fool in faſhion but a fool that's t; | ſcribi1 
His paſſion for abſurdity's ſo ſtrong, | 
He cannot bear a rival in the wrong. 
The ſylvan race our active nymphs purſue 3 Y 
Man is not all the game they have in view: 4 
In woods and fields their glory they compleat, web 
There maſter Betty leaps a five-barr'd gate; 2% 4 
While fair 27/5 Charles to toiletts is confin'd, * a 
Nor raſhly tempts the barbarous ſun and wind. noel 
Og 
But theſe thoughts, however pleaſing, ſhould never be fiices 
introduced where the paſſions are concerned; nor indeed WW vit, bu 
are deſcriptions and ſimilies there to be admitted, unleb BW tit car 
they are extremely ſhort, and ſuch as may be naturally N wdertt 
thrown out by the conflicts of the ſoul, and help to e to 
preſs its pa#ion and ſurpriſe: for to put points of wi de othe 
loxuriant deſcriptions, and beautiful ſimilies into the mouths ut be f 
of perſons agitated by paſſion, or labouring under the Bt conſt 


agonies of death, as is too frequently done in our ing 
dies, is offering violence to nature. Joy, grief, and ang" 


are molt naturally expreſſed by exclamations, ſudden * 
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and broken ſentences; and even when nature is thus dif. 


turbed and agitated, a ſeeming incoherence may be par- 
donable; but ſtudied decorations can never be admitted. 


a thought. When they have ſtarted a thought which is in 


neyer know when to part with it, but. keep tricking ĩt up 
till they have turned the fine gentleman into a fop, and 
rendered that which was ineſtimable,, of. no manner 
of value. Seaſonable ſilence has its emphaſis —'Tis 
not in theſe works of genius prudent to be over explicit; 
for it not only borders on vanity, and carries with it a ſup- 
poſition that nobody can diſcern a beauty except yourlelt, 
but deprives the reader alſo of the pleaſure he would other- 
wiſe have of employing his own. ſagacity. In ſhort; the 
writer ſhould never ſay ſo much, but that the reader may 
perceive he was capable of ſaying more; for the = 
down a thought, and tiring tlie reader with a repetition o 
tedious particulars, is. ever the. mark of a- little trifling 
enius. | L 

: And here we are alfo to obferve, that the too frequent 
ule of ait, or, in other words, the filling any diſcourſe or 
poem with too many of thoſe thoughts we have been de- 
Kribing,.15- not be tolerated. 


Another fault which often does befall, 
Is when the wit of ſome great poet ſhall. 
So overflow that it be none at all“. 


nch, and inſtead of gratifying, diſguſt. Poetry indeed ad- 
mit of more ornament than proſe ;: but true taſte and right 
reaſon abhors luxury in both. Beſides, there are other 
thoughts: to be introduced into. every. work which neither 
hikes us with their grandeur, beauty, delicacy, or pointed 
vit, but which are fraught with good ſenſe and ſolidity; 


wderſtanding : theſe, therefore, and common thoughts, 
ae to be conſidered as the baſis and ſuperſtructure, and 
be other as the ornamental parts of the work; which ſhould: 
ut be forced in to diſplay <vit and firery,.. but introduced 
i conſtitute beauty, variety, and order; and ariſe naturally 


* Duke of Buckingham, Eſay on Paetry,. 
G. 5 


3 aut 


There is another fault which young people are mighty apt 
to give into, and that is what may: be called running down 


itſelf beautiful, and would dignify their work,. they 


A poem, like a dinner or a deſert, may be made too 


bat carry weight in their meaning, and ſink deep in the 


— 
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out of the ſubje& treated of, and ſeem fo inſaperable from 
it, that every reader may think he ſhould have ſo expref. 
ſed it himſelf; in ſhort, though the thoughts were not ob. 
vious to the reader before, they ſhould appear fo now; 
which, as Mr. 4adi/or oblerves, is the true character of all 
fine writing. We come now to 3 


or 

in 
33 W, 
ſay 

| Of the STYLE of POETRY. the 
| on” | figr 

F TER dwelling ſo long on thoughts in poetry, little F 

need be ſaid of the poetic ſtyle ; for the paſſages we 
have ſelected to illuſtrate the thoughts, may ſerve as {6 

many examples of ſtyle alſo. | 1 
The beauty of ſtyle in general, conſiſts in a proper choice the | 
of words ſo connected, that they may expreſs the concep- lies | 
tions of the mind clearly, and with a becoming dignity; ges 
for the ſtyle is to be eſteemed in proportion as it is expreſ- ter a 
ſive of the thoughts it is deſigned to convey. in po 
As words are intended to expreſs our thoughts, they to all 
ought to grow out of them, Since the moſt natural are woule 
the beſt, and proper expreſſions are generally connected Poet. 
with the ideas themſelves, and follow them as the ſhadow frequ, 
does the ſubſtance, Thoſe who think clearly therefore will moun 
always write ſo, provided they are maſters of the language, adjune 
and have obtained for the memory a good ſtock of expreſ- try is 
ſions, by a conſtant peruſal of the beſt and moſt elegant oures 
authors. 0 e | With y 
We are to obſerve, however, that poetry has a lan nation 
uage peculiar to itſelf, which is in many reſpects very dit- delight 
A rom that of proſe. —For as the poet's deſign is prit- Its wa) 
cipally to pleaſe, to move the paſſions, and to inſpire the ious, 
ſoul with noble and ſublime ſentiments, he is allowed that th 
latitude of language, and may uſe ſuch bold expreſſions WW © {moo 
ard uncommon modes of ipecch, ſuch frequent repetition, . 15 1: 
free epithetsgand extenſive and adorned deſcriptions as are Irom h 
not to be admitted in proſe, Thus, for inſtance, in de: r the: 
ſcribing a lawn near to a grotto in a wood, the proſe· wr precept 
ter ſays, Clo/e to her grotte, which is fſoaded by a grit, $of 
there is a beautiful lawn edged round with moſs. Which 8 
the poet would probably have deſcribed in this manner. Þ 1 


Clo The 
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Cloſe to her grott within the grove; 
A carpet's laid that Nature wove, 
Which Time extended on the ground, 
And tuff'd with moſs the ſelvage round. 


Poetry endeavours to expreſs things paraphraſtieally, 
or in ſhort deſcriptions rather than in ſimple terms; and 
in thoſe deſcriptions the proſopopœia is often uſed. Thus 
Milton, when deſcribing the finging of the nightingale, 


the Hours unbar'd the gates of light. Which office Homer aſ- 
figns to the morning. As 


Soon as the Morn, in orient purple dreſt, 
Unbar'd the portals of the roſeate eaſt. 


The royal Pſalmiſt tells us, the clouds drop fatneſs, and 


s lies laugh and ſing. And theſe ſhort allegories and ima- 
J ges which convey particular circumſtances to the reader af- 
ee an unuſual and entertaining manner, have a fine effect 

in poetry that delights in imitation, and endeavours to give 
ey to almoſt every thing, life, motion, and ſound ; but theſe 
76 would in proſe appear very ridiculous and pedantic. In 
ed poetry likewiſe, we often put particulars for generals, and 
ow frequently diſtinguiſh and allude to men, places, rivers, 
vill mountains, &c, by various names taken from any of their 
ge, adjuncts, which proſe will rarely admit of. In ſhort, poe- 
gel. try 15 a ſort of painting in words; the thoughts are che 
ant 


byures, and the words are the colours, the lights and ſhades 
with which they are cloathed and — — to the imagi- 
nation of the reader. The verſe therefore (though poetry 
clights in harmony which excites a pleaſure that makes 
ts way directly to the fou)) is not to be always harmo- 


the nious, but ſhould be ſo contrived, as Mr. Pope obſerves, 

that the ſound may echo to the ſenſe, and be rough 
* or ſmooth, ſwift or ſlow, according to the idea or thought 
ions, t is intended to elucidate. The following paſſage 


from his Eſſay on Criticiſm (ſome allowance being made 
lor the ſecond line and for the laſt) is in this caſe both a 
precept and an example. 


Soft 15 the ſtrain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the ſmooth ſtream in {ſmoother numbers flows; 
But when loud ſurges laſh the ſounding ſhore, 
The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar. 
G 6 , When 


ſays, Silence wwas pleaſed 3 and that at the rifing of the ſun, 


the hills rejoice, that the fruitful fields ſmile, and the val- 
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When Jar ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt welglit to throw, 2 

The line too labours, and the words move ſlow; ye 

Not ſo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, mi 

Flies o'er th unbending corn, and ſkims along the main. he: 

' | bel 

But before we ſpeak of the ſeveral ſorts of ſtyle, it wil dif 

be proper to take ſome notice of the epithets, tropes and Ay 


figures of which they are principally compounded); ſince it Þj 
is by theſe different modes of ſpeech that the poet is en. fect 
' abled to vary a diſcourſe almoſt to infinity; to ſhew the to 
ſame object in a thouſand different forms, and all of them be i 
new ; to preſent pleaſing images to the ſenſes and imaꝑi. luxu 
vation, to addreſs them in the language they love, to ex- flacc 
preſs ſmall matters with grace, and the greateſt with a no- erer 
bleneſs and ſublimity equal to their grandeur and majeſy, cloſe 
Nothing contributes more to the beauty of the poetic pafſi 
ſtyle than epithets properly employed; and Quintilias, and tende 


Kollin aſter him, obſerves, that poets make uſe of tbem mut ſpari 
Frequently and more freely than orators. More frequently, be. upon 
caufe it is a great fault to overlo:d a diſcourſe in proje with have 


ros many epithets 3 wwhereas in poetry, they always product a firma! 
cod effect, though in ever ſo great a number. More fre, 
2 1e with the poets it is enꝛugb that the epithet is ſuitable 
to the word it is annexed" to > But in proſe, every efithit 
awhich produces no effect, and add} nothing to the thing jpoter 
cf, is vicious, Great deference ſhould be paid to author 
ſo deſervedly eminent in the literary worid; we muſt how- 
ever beg leave to obſerve, that the latitude they have given 
us for the uſe of epithets, is a little too extenſive, dine 


epithet 


nothing tires a reader more than too great a redundancy of WW tration. 
them, and efpecially when they are uſeleſs, and throws in, But 
as they too often are, to make out the meaſure of the verſe, ers eſte 
Epithets can never be admitted with propriety, unleſs they WW Admiral 
excite ſome new ideas, or give ſome illuſtration and ornament WW tat th, 
to the ſabſtantives to which they are annexed ; and it is vi their uf 
this view that they are uſed in Milton, and our beſt poets; Wi Eniible 
where we alſo find many that are compounded, ſuch as Sigi bme p! 
hair'd Veſta, dry fmooth-ſhaven green, cloud-capt towers, Wl We wit 
wale-dweKing lilly, c. which have a peculiar beauty when WWW de mor 
properly applied, as indeed have thoſe that are not com 

pounded when they decorate_and illuſtrate the ſubſtantiv An 


or raiſe · ſome new idea in the mind; but how trite, triſling 
and even abſurd and ridiculous are many that ws meet with 


in ſome of the pozts? ſuch, for inſtance, as ways food 
| ar ning 
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Jurning fire, cold ice, arrow bearing quiver; which con- 
vey nothing to the mind of the reader, and when cxa- 
mined, carry no other meaning than «vatery- water, hot 
heat, co/d cold, arrow bearing arrow bearer. en the 
beſt epithets may be ſo frequently uſed as to overload a. 
diſcourſe, and make it heavy, languid, and diſagreeable. 
A good poem, like a rich diſh, conſiſts of many dainties 
ſo judiciouſly mixed, as to form one compound that is per- 
ſect and pleaſing; no ingredient ſhould predominate, for 
too great a portion of any one, however palatable it may 
be in itſelf, will rob the reſt of their flavour. Beſides, a 
luxuriancy of epithets tends to make the ſtyle prolix and 
faccid, and robs it of that ſtrength and force with which 
every diſcourſe ſhould+ be animated; for the ſhorter and 
cloſer the ſtyle the ſtronger. And even where ſome of the 
paſſions are concerned, or the ſubje& is preceptive, and in- 
tended to inform the judgment, they are to be uſed very 
ſparingly ; for a redundancy of epithets will here break in 
upon perſpicuity, and render that obſcure, which would 
have been otherwiſe. very plain and intelligible: In con- 
frmation of this opinion I muſt beg leave to obſerve, that 
the funeral oration of Mark Anthony in Shakeſpear's Julius 
Cz/ar, which is one of the moſt artful, pathetic, and beſt 
ſpeeches that ever was penned in the Eng/;/ language, has 
hardly an epithet from the beginning to the end; There 
ae indeed adjectives and participles to the ſubſtantives, 
but thoſe are not to be called epithets, fince they make up 
the eſſential part of the deſcription ; whereas what we call 
epithets, are added only by way of ornament and illuſ- 
tration. 

But this is ſaid not with an intention to leſſen the read. 
ers eſteem for epithets, ſince it is certain that they are moſt 
admirably adapted to deſcription, and fo effential to poetry, 
tat the beauty of its ſtyle depends in a great meaſure on 
their uſe, which Homer, Virgil, and the beſt poets were ſo 
enſible of, that their works abound with them. And in 
bme places many epithets are joined to the ſame ſubſtan- 
tre without any conjunction between them, and are often 
We more elegant and expreſſive. 


An eyeleſs monſter, hideous, vaſt, deform ! 
Virer, 


m——nne- 


Nesse 


- Immediately a place * v8 
Before his eyes appear'd, ſad, noiſome, dark. 


| Mrrrox. 
—— And the plain ox, 

That harmleſs, honeſt, guileleſs animal, 

In what has he offended ? He, whoſe toil, 


Patient, and ever ready, cloathes the fields | 
With all the pomp of -harveſt ; ſhall he bleed, 
And wreſtling groan beneath the cruel hands 
Even of the clowns he feeds ? x | 
| Tnousox. 


What therefore we contend for, is their proper applica- 
tion; we would have the poet, like a good architect, di- 
ſtinguiſh ornament from ſtrength, and put each in its pro- 
per place; for as nothing adds more beauty to a poem 
than juſt and ornamental epithets, ſo nothing gives more 
grace to a building than windows well decorated ; but no 
man would for that reaſon ſtick his houſe full of them, 
and diſplace thoſe pillars which ſhould ſupport the fabric, 
to let in more light than is neceſſary. | 

The poet indeed, as Quintillian has obſerved, is here 
greatly indulged, and may uſe theſe bewitching ornaments 
more frequently and more freely than the orator ; but both 
ought to take care that they are not too redundant, far 
elegance abhors a verboſe luxuriance either in proſe or 
verſe. | 
We come now to ſpeak of tropes and figures, material 
which the poet handles very freely ; but as we have treat 
ed largely of theſe in the preceding volume, under tie 
article Rhetoric, we ſhail not take up the reader's tune 
with an illuſtration of them here: beſides, they are pet 
haps better and more eaſily obtained from experience than 
piecept; for every one who is converſant with the bel 
authors, and reads them with due attention, cannot be u- 
acquainted with the figures of ſpcech, and the art of ap 
plying them, though he never looked for them in the r6- 
toric of the ſchools, or ever heard fo much as a definition 
of their names. Nor will this appear at all myſterious 
when we conſider that the works of the antient poets and 
orators, are the gardens from whcnce theſe flowers wer 
taken. 

Thoſe which the young ſtudent will be moſt liable to en 
in, are the metaphor, the ſimilie, and the deſeription, i 
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therefore a few cautions reſpecting theſe may be ne- 
ary» 
. are always agreeable, and have a good effect 
when they are drawn from nature, and connect ideas that 
have a due relation to each other; but when they are 
forced, foreign, and obſcure, they are altogether as inſipid, 
abſurd and ridiculous. 4 f 
In ſimilies or compariſons, the chief and eſſential parts 
ſhould bear an exact and true proportion. A ſmall diſ. 
agreement in a leſs conſiderable circumſtance, will not in- 
deed ſpoil the figure; but the more exact the parallel is in 
every particular, the more perfect and lively it will be; and 
therefore ſimilies are generally beſt when ſhort; for, beſides 
that tediouſneſs tires, by running into minute circum- 
ſtances, you are in danger of diſcovering ſome unpleaſing 
diſproportion. Similies need not be always drawn from 
lofty ſubjeRs ; for thoſe taken from common things are 
fenificant and agreeable, if they are cloathed with proper 
expreſſions, and phint in ſtrong and lively colours the 
things we intend they ſhould repreſent. In grand ſub- 
jets, fimilies that are drawn from leſſer things, relieve and 
you retreſh the mind. 
* Deſcriptions, which by hiſtorians and orators are uſed 
oth Wl cautiouſly and through neceſſity either to deſcribe perſons, 
rings and places, or to affect the paſſions, are often in 
poetry introduced only by way of decoration, and that 
with ſucceſs. Great judgment however is required in the 
litribution of this figure. Whether it be intended to 
move the paſſions, or to pleaſe the fancy, it muſt anſwer the 
end propoſed ; and therefore it is never to be admitted 
but when ſome point can be obtained. A little wit never 


tune 

per betrays himſelf more than when by attempting to diſplay 
than lis genius, he throws in deſcriptions that have no connec- 
belt don with the ſubject in hand, and are therefore a dead 


veignt to it, "Theſe verſifiers are likewiſe too apt to lay 


un- 
1 bold of every hint that preſents itſelf, and to run out into 
che- beng common places; whereas the man of real genius and 
nition ode ment conſiders that many things muſt be left to gra- 
rio, ü che imagination of the reader, and therefore cuts off 


i ſupe it ies however pleaſing, and rejects every thing 
nat d ſeem abrupt and foreign to his ſubject. He 
Wear! likewiſe all low and vulgar circumſtances, and 
mos his genius in beautifying the eſſential and more 


noble parts. 
ä That 
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That painting as well as poetry ſo. much affects us, i 
Thiefly owing to the juſtneſs and elegance of deſcrip. 
tion. Pieces of portraiture and hiſtory, as well as land. 
ſcapes, if the figures are nobly deſigned, and finely exe. 
cuted, if the perſpective is good, the lights and ſhades juf 
and natural, and the whole bold and free, will always 
pleaſe ; and ſo it is with poetry, the deſcriptions in Homer, 
Virgil, Milton, and Shakeſpear, will live for ever, and like 
the pieces of Raphacl, always feed the imagination with 
pleaſure. 88 ThE | 

The power of deſcription in poetry is very great, and 
there is more uſe made of it than is generally imagined; for 
however the modes of expreſſion have been multiplied, many 
of them will be found to be little more than delcriptions; 
thus images are deſcriptions only heightened.and animated; 
alluſions and ſimilies, deſcriptions placed in an oppoſite 
| W of view z, epithets are generally deſcriptions. of the 

ubſtantives they precede,. or ſome of their properties; 
every metaphor is a. ſhort deſcription and compariſon unit- 
ed; and the hyperbole is often no more than a deſcription 
carried beyond the bounds of probability; and it is chiefly 
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owing to their deſcriptive power that theſe figures ftrike Th 
the imagination ſo forcibly, and impreſs ſuch lixely images WW gblim 
on the mind. | | as ind 
We are now to ſpeak: of the different ſorts of ſtyle, which WW 11. 7; 
have been uſually divided into the plain, mediate, and ſub- my” 
lime. Virgil may be pointed out as a perfect pattern in each, 1 
that is to ſay, his Buco/ics have been eſteemed for the plain y 
ſtyle, his Gezrgzcs for the mediate, and the uæid for the A 
ſublime. 'Though in many parts of each, examples may A 
be ſeen of them all; for there are few. poems of any mert T 
that can be wrote in the plain or mediate ſtyle only, with: A 
out partaking of the other; nor are there any that are in T 
all places ſublime. Even the epic poem and the'tragedy TI 
have their under parts; common things as well as great Of 
mult be introduced, and both are to be expreſſed and treat- Ar 
ed according to their nature and dignity. Ex 
The ſublime ſtyle has the property of expreſſing lofty Fo 
ideas in a lofty language; that is to ſay, with words that En 
are ſonorous and majeſtic, and ſuitable to the grandeur! Cri 
of the ſubject. 
ES More ex 
He on the wings of cherub rode ſublime bought 
On the cryſtalline ſky, in ſaphire thron d, 1 * | 
| ultron bo uns 
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Hluſtrious far and TS F 
Before him pow'r divine his way prepar'd ; 
At his cocks th” uprooted kills retir'd, 
Each to his place; they heard his voice, and went 
Obſequious ; heav'n his wonted face renew d, 
And with freſh flowrets hill and vally ſmild. 0 


— — — Up he rode, 
Follow'd with acclamation and the ſound 
Symphonious of ten thouſand: harps that tun'd 
Angelic harmonies : the earth, the air _ . 
Reſounding; (thou remember ſt, for thou heard'ſt) 
The heaven's and all the conſtellations rung, 

The planets in their ſtation liſtning ſtood, 

While the bright pomp aſcended jubilant. 

Open ye everlaſting gates they ſung, 

Open ye heav'ns, your living doors, let in 

The great Creator from his work return'd 
Magnificent, his fix days work, a world. 


Mirror. 


us This deſcription of the Meſſiah is to be admired for the 
105 Wl fublimity of the thoughts, as well as for that of the ſtyle ; 


s indeed is the following deſcription of a tempeſt” by 
hich WW Mir. 726m an. 


ſub- þ 

ach, Tis dumb amaze, and liſtening terror all; 

plain When to the quicker eye the livid glance 

the Appears far ſouth, emiſſive thro” the cloud; 

may And, by the powerful breath of God inflate, 
merit The thunder raiſes his tremendous voice : 

with- At firſt low muttering ; but at each approach, 


The lightnings flaſh a larger curve, and more 
The noiſe aſtounds: till over- head a ſheet 
Of various flame diſcloſes wide, then ſhuts. 
And opens wider, ſhuts and opens ſtill 
Expanſive, Wrapping Ether in a blaze. 
—_ the looſen'd aggravated Roar, 1 
nlarging, deepening, mingling peal on 
Cruſh'd horrible, i lng heav'n and earth. 


More examples may be ſeen under the article of Sublime 


houghts. 

The ſublime ſtyle is ever bold and figurative, and 

Wounds more eſpecially with metaphors and 9 
; _ 


me ſtyle therefore will no more ſuit common * 
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the free uſe of which requires great care and judgment; 


ſince without it there is danger of running into the turgid * 
bombaſt, which is generally made up wich empty ſounding 8 
words, or unnatural ſentences; abſurd metaphors, or extta- mY 
vagant and raſh hyperboles. | oj 
This caution is neceflary, and ſhould be ever in the = 
t's mind; yet, where the thought is great and noble, a 
old and judicious incorrectneſs, as Longinus has obſerved, . 
may be diſpenſed with, and will often ſeem rather a beauty 55 
than a blemiſh. The ſublime poet, fired with his ſubjed, bt 
and borne away on the wings of fancy, diſdains accucacy, | mA 
and looks down with contempt on little rules—Laws are, =F 


as it were, inſufficient to reſtrain his boundleſs mind, which, Th 


having expatiated and ranſacked the whole univerſe, ſoar * 
into other worlds, and is only loſt in infinity. S 
Great wits ſometimes may gloriouſly offend, occaſie 
And riſe to faults true critics dare not mend; - itz uſe 
From vulgar bounds with brave diſorder part, - In 
And ſnatch a grace beyond the rules of art; the ele 
Which, without paſſing thro' the judgment, gains pbcatl 
The heart, and all its end at once attains, miliar 
Porn, v 
We are to obſerve likewiſe, that though the ſublime V 
ſtyle is bold and figurative, ſublime thoughts may ſome- C 
times require only a plain and ſimple ſtyle, and may even T 
by ſuch contraſt appear the more obvious and extraordi 
nary ; many paſſages of this we have in the ſacred wilt 1 
ings. And one which is particularly applauded as a true Ir 
inſtance of ſublimity by the great Longinus. And God/aid * 
let there be light, and there was light. This, as that great T 
critic obſerves, expreſſes the power of the Almighty more D 
forcibly and fully than could have been done with a parade 
of pompous expreſſions. 8 T 
« And God faid,—What ?—Let there be light, and thitt W. 
was light.” Such is the amazing power of = great Cre- Tl 
ator, that (as the Pſalmiſt in the {ame plain yet ſublime 
manner obſerves) He /pake and it was done; be commanded Thi 
and it flood faſt. . ove 
Thus we ſee that ſublime thoughts may ſometimes a5. "wg 
pear to advantage in a common ſtyle. But the reve! It ol 
will by no means hold; for words can have neither beau If 
nor ſublimity, unleſs the thoughts have both. The fu Fre 
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; than an embroider'd coat would a clown; for here orna- 
d ments are unnatural, nor indeed are mean and trivial 
8 thoughts ever thus dreſſed by good authors, unleſs it be in 
[= works of the burleique and doggrel kind, to heighten the 


ridicule. 

le Sublime and beautiful thoughts however, require in ge- 
4 neral words of the fame nature, and would often ſeem 
d, mean and contemptible without them For ornaments 
ty properly placed, add a beauty to the moſt beautiful : And 
d, kings, however nature may have formed them for ma- 
Ys jelty, appear to molt advantage when arrayed with the im- 
e erial robes. | 

b This ſtyle is moſtly employed in the epic poem, tragedy, 


* and the ode. Though, as we have already obſerved, the 
clegy, ſatire, paſtoral and other poems, may partake of it 
occaſionally, For no particular rule can be laid down for 
its uſe, but @ fri obſervance of nature. 

In direct oppoſition to this is the plain or humble ſtyle, 
the elegance of which depends on the propriety of its ap- 
plication; and it is properly applied in deſcribing in a fa- 
miliar and eaſy manner the common concerns of life. 


r Whence is it, Sir, that none contented lives 
me With the fair lot, which prudent reaſon gives, 
me⸗ Or chance preſents, yet all with envy view 
ven The ſchemes, that others variouſly purſue ? 
rdi- Broken with toils, with ponderous arms oppreſt, 
Tits The ſoldier thinks the merchaat ſolely bleſt. 
true In oppoſite extreme; when tempeſts riſe, 
ſaid War 1s a better choice, the merchant cries ; 
vent The battle joins, ard in a moment's flight, 
note Death, or a joyful conqueſt, ends the fight. 
rade When early clients thunder at the gate, 
The barriſter applauds the ruſtic's fate. 
there While, by ſubpœnas drag'd from home, the clown 
Cres Thinks the ſupremely happy dwell in town. | 


Franciss HorRACE. 


This ſtyle, though intended to expreſs common things 
common manner, may ſometimes be more cvurtly, and 
amit of compliment. 


eau If virtue's ſelf were loſt, we might 
From your fair mind new copies write 


All 
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All things, but one, you can reſtore; ©» red a 


The heart you get returns no more. to be f 
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This ſtyle agrees with comedy, ſatires, paſtorals, andepif. 
tles, and occaſionally fills up the narration and under 
parts of other poems. | i 

But the young ſtudent is here to be cautioned again 
deſcending too low ; elegance is to be preſerved in every 
part of compoſition, and where propriety of character does 
not demand vulgar expreſſions, they are always to be 
avoided. | . 

Betwixt theſe, as a partition which ſerves to ſeparate 
and yet at the ſame time unite the other two, is the me- 
diate or middle ſtyle ; which is ſuitable to every ſpecies of 
poetry, as it admits of ornament ſufficient to diſtingui 
it from the plain and humble, and yet is not animated 
enough to approach the ſublime. Take an example fron 
Olavay. 


Wiſh'd morning's come! and now upon the plains 
And diſtant mountains, where they feed their flocks, 


The happy ſhepherds leave their homely huts, * 
And with their pipes proclaim the new-born day. But he 
The luſty ſwain comes with his well- fill'd ſcrip 


Of healthful viands, which, when hunger calls, 


a f etic, ar 
With much content and appetite he eats, . 


To follow in the fields his daily toil, | . 
And dreſs the grateful glebe that yields him fruits. 3 
The beaſts, that under the warm hedges ſlept, tade in 
And weather'd out the cold bleak night, are up, 2 i 
And, looking tow'rds the neighb'ring paſtures, raiſe 2 
Their voice, and bid their fellow brutes good-morrow. Meir wh 
'The chearful birds too, on the tops of trees, 0 02 / 


Aſſemble all in choirs, and with their notes 
Salute, and welcome up the riſing fun. 


There is alſo a ſpecies of ſtyle called the ſarcaſtical d 
inveQive, which is peculiar to the ſatire and the epigram» 
and when ſtyle abounds with figurative expreſſions, 4 the 
epic poem and ſublimer ode more particularly do, we 
it the florid ſtyle. | | 

A ſtyle is alſo ſaid to be conciſe or diffuſe, eaſy or ſtrong) iter exp 
clear or obſcure, | briſk or ſlow, ſweet, ſoft and fluent, of 
rough and unpleaſant ; all of which are too obvious l 


N 
ſſa⸗ 
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need any explication. Abundant inſtances of theſe are 
0 be found in our poets, and they are all (except the ob- 
cure) proper or improper, according to the nature and 
ſubje&t of the poem in which they appear; but obſcurity 
z never to be admitted; for as the ſtyle that is clear is 
eldom faulty, the obſcure and uncouth will always be fo, 
and, after perplexing the mind of the reader, leave him 
diſatisfied. 

The rough ſtyle, however diſagreeable it may be when 
inproperly applied, enters with grace into ſeveral of the 
ſpecies of poetry, but eſpecially into the epic poem and 
the tragedy ; for where things rude and horrible are to be 
expreſſed, ſuch words muſt be uſed as will repreſent all 
thcir diſagreeable and dreadful circumſtances. The rough 
ſtyle therefore appears often with majeſty and prandeur in 
the epic and * where we find it fr 1 heigh- 
ned by our belt poets with a few antiquated words, which 
ey apprehend adds a dignity and ſolemnity to the ſtyle ; 
but great judgment is here required; none but a maſterly 
hand ſhould make theſe bold attempts; for if too many 
pbſolete terms are admitted, or improperly placed, inſtead 
f dignity and ſolemnity, dulneſs and obſcurity will ſuc- 
peed, 

But here we are to obſerve, that the paſſions have a ſtyle 
2 manner peculiar to themſelves ; for ſometimes the pa- 
tic, and even the ſublime (eſpecially when united with 
Ity and terror) is more emphatically expreſſed by a ſea- 
able ſilence, or a few plain words, than by a number of 
empous periods. We ſhall give one inſtance out of a mul- 
tade in Shateſpear. After a quarrel between Brutus and 
u, in which the juſtice and generous reſentment of 
uta, and the hafty choler and repentance of Caſſius, with 
heir reconciliation, is nobly expreſſed ; Brutus ſays, 

O Caſſius, I am ſick of many griefs. 

(aſizs, Of your philoſophy you make no uſe 

you give place to accidental evils, | 

Brutus, No man bears ſorrow better —Portia's dead. 
Cofius. Ha! Portia / 
Brutus, She is dead. - 
(aus. How *ſcap'd I killing when J croſt you fo ? 

Here the grief in Brutus, and the ſurpriſe in Caffus, is 
(ter expreſſed than it could have been in a multitude of 
Ie ſpeeches; ſince indeed both are inexpreſſible in any 


er manner. | 
| | Theſe 


ſimilies and deſcriptions, as they too frequently are in our 
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The paſſions of anger, grief and joy, as we have already 


| tibut 
obſerved, are not to be loaded with ſtudied metaphors, 


hope 

appea 
nons 
truth 


Engliſh tragedies; for here they are highly improper, and 
therefore inelegant and unaffecting. Nature, in à tumul. 


tuous ſtate, has not time to look round her for expreſſons Ee 
that are delicate and pretty, but thunders out ſuch as the al ot 
paſſion has excited, and thoſe often in broken and inter- guilne 


rupted ſentences. Theſe paſſions therefore are, in gene- and ad 
ral, better expreſſed by ſudden tarts, ſuppreſſions, apoſtro. WM infinite 


phes, exclamations, and broken and unconnected ſeritences, ed, an 


than by a forced and ſtudied dignity. Nor in theſe need WM ex2mi; 
the writer be afraid of expreſſing himſelf improperly, if he ¶nble c 
feels, as he ought to do, the paſſion he would excite in WM xe hav 
others; for, as we have elſewhere obſerved, the mind iy of 
extremely ready in culling ſuch phraſes as are immediate) The, 
for her purpoſe ; and this is the reaſon why the common h e 
ignorant people, ard even children, when under violent uva. 
emotions of mind, ſo oſ en expreſs themſelves with force les epit 
propriety, and elegance, 5 though! 

The rules and cautions we have here laid down, will at ali cem ep 
times be found uſeful ; but none are ſufficient to teach . ditinct 
art without daily practice, and a conſtant peruſal of the 7 
beſt authors: to which let me add, that a fertile imaging 
nation, a clear conception, and a good ear, are indilpen 


of writin 


ſably neceſſary.— Fancy is the foundation of poetry—conſ:qu 
Without a good imagination nothing can be new, eat of 
therefore not valuable; without a clear conception nothing wngruit 
can be clearly or elegantly expreſſed ; for where there es (eſp 
confuſion in the head, perſpicuity can never flow from le (2tir; 
pen; and with regard to compoſition and verfification, iWuice dit 
good ear is beyond all the rules in the world. The 4% 
We are now to ſpeak of the laws and rules of the ſee! Perjer 
ral kinds of poetry, as laid down by the beſt critics, Wir, a. 
to give ſpecimens of ſuch as will fall within the compalgiicer any 
of our deſign. fan the 
CH AP. VI. wv 

try, the 
Of the different SpEClEs of POETRY. 2 
. lan, al 

HE writers on the art of poetry have uſually dase uſual 

| the ſeveral ſorts of poems under the following headlMterer be 
viz. the Epigram, the Elegy, the Paſtoral, the Ode, | lem ; ne 


Deore. 
or gi 55 | 


Satire, Comedy, Tragedy, and the Epic poem, Thie 
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htion, however, ſeems inſufficient, and therefore we 

hope a deviation from the learned in this reſpect, will not 

appear arrogant or difagreeable ; eſpecially if the altera- 

tons we propoſe ſhould be found to have their baſis in 

truth and right reaſon, | 
Every thing in nature, that is diſtinct and different from 


he al others, ſhould have a name, whereby it may be diftin- 
er. WT cuimed without a tedious ennumeration of its properties 
nc. and adjuncts; ſince a method of that kind would occaſion 
r0- WY finite perplexity and confuſion, which is ever to be avoid- 
ed, and eſpecially in matters of ſcience ; and if on mature 
el WY examination it be found that there are poems of conſide- 
he WW cable character which are eſſentially different from thoſe 
ue have already mentioned, and are not to be refolved into 
day of them, another diſtribution may be juſtified, 


The Epitaph, on account, perhaps, oi the epigramatic point 
with which thoſe little pieces are often cloſed, has been 
uſua'ly claſſed with the epigram ; but as there are number- 
es epitaphs whoſe excellency does not conſiſt in ſhining 
thoughts and points of wit, (the characteriſtics of our mo- 
dem epigrams) we ſhall take the freedom to aſſign them a 
diltint place. 

Epi, les, deſcriptive and preceptive poems, and tales and 
fables, deſerve the ſame diſtinction; for as theſe methods 
of writing have obtained much of late, they are of too great 
conſequence to be paſſed over, and it ſeems impoſlible to 
treat of them under any other article without manifeſt in- 
congruity. It may be ſaid indeed, that many of our epiſ- 
les (eſpecially thoſe of Horace and Mr. Pope) partake of 
tie ſatire; but that is no reaſon why others that are of a 
quite different nature ſhould be placed under that head. 
The de/criptive poems of Milton, I mean his L' Ailegro and 


Fir:t, and others in our language, cannot be claſſed un- 
der any of the uſual diviſions of poetry; nor indeed 
tan the preceptive poems with any degree of accuracy 
or ſhew of, reaſon, Virgil's Georgics, Horace's Art of Poe- 
try, the duke of Buckingham/hire's Eſſay, Roſcommon on 
traniated Verſe, Pope's Ejſay on Man, and his Eſay on Cri- 
bam, are fo eſſentially different and diſtin& from any of 
tte uſual claſſes, that the critics, with all their art, will 
derer be able to diſcover any real agreement between 
nem; nor will they deny, I ſuppoſe, but that Virgil's 
bewrgice, and Pope's Eſay on Man, deſerve as much eſteem 
at 


—_ 3 9%. TT \ * — — 


Il Perjersſo, as well as Denham's Cooper's Hill, Pope's indſor 
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at leaſt as their paſtorals, though they have been thus ne. 


glected in their diviſion of this art. If it be ſaid, that the 1 
other ſpecies of poetry often partake of all theſe differen with 
kinds, I anſwer, that is no objection; for this they occa. fil bpm. 
fionally do of each other; even the epic poem, with all it Epig 
dignity, has ſometimes the plaintive itrain of the clegy, Wil "'* 
and the ſarcaſm and aſperity of ſatire. . Catu 
Tales and fables, mdeed, when they are of any value, there 
are in general either didactic or ſatirical, and may therefore Point 
be reſolved into the preceptive poem or the ſatire ; but az be th 
there is ſomething peculiar in their compoſition, we ſhall Wl . 7 
aſſign them a diſtinct chapter, and deliver what we have far. ded 
ther to ſay on this art under the following heads, viz. the WM" * £ 
Fpigram, the Epitaph, the Elegy, the Paſtoral, the Epiſle, em 
the Deſcriptive Poem, the Preceptive Poem, Tales and WW” the 
Fables, the Ode, the Satire, Comedy, 'Tragedy, and the nl 
iter, 


Heroic poem, of which the Eyic is the moſt exalted part 
and requires the utmoſt extent of human genius. 


CHAP, VIII. 
Of the EPIORAM. 


-I HE Epigram is a little poem, or compoſition in wth, 
1 treating of one thing only, and whoſe diſtinguiſhing 
characters are Brevity, Beauty, and Point. 

+ The word Epigram ſignifies [n/cription ; for epigrams de- 
rive their origin from thoſe inſcriptions placed by the ar- 
tients on their ſtatues, temples, pillars, triumphal arches 
and the like; which, at firſt, were very ſhort, being ſome- 
times no more than a ſingle word, but afterwards, increaf 
ing their length, they made them in verſe, to be the better 
retained by the memory. This ſhort way of writing came 
at laſt to be uſed upon any occaſion or ſubject ; and hene 
the name of Epigram has been given to any little copy 0 
| verſes, without regard to the original application of ſucl 
poems. 

Its uſual limits are from zo to taventy verſes, thoug 
ſometimes it extends to y; but the ſhotter the better 
is, and the more perfect, as it partakes more of the natuts 
and character of this kind of poem: Beſides, the epigral 
being only a ſingle thought, it ought to be expreſſed 1 
little compaſs, or elſe it loſes its force and ſtrength, 
The Beauty required in an Epigram is a*harmony al 
apt agreement of all its parts, a ſweet ſimplicity, and 
lite langu ge. | Th 
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The Point is a ſharp, lively, unexpected turn of wit, 
with which an Epigram ought to be concluded. There are 
ſome critics, indeed, who will not admit the Point in an 
Epigram, but require the thought to be equally diffuſed 


Catullus, as the former is that of Martial. It is allow'd 
there is more delicacy in the manner of Catu lus, but the 
paint is more agreeable to the general taſte, and ſeems to 
be the chief characteriſtic of the Epigram. 
This ſort of Poem admits of all manner of ſubjects pro- 
vided that Brevity, Beauty, and Point are preſerved ; but 
tis generally employ'd either in Praiſe or Satire, — That 
we may the more eaſily remember the rules to be obſerved 
in the Epigram, I ſhall ſubjoin them in Exgliſb verſe, with 
ſome ſmall alteration, as they are given us by very good 
witers on the Art of Poetry. 8 


The Epigram, with little art compos'd ; 
1. one good ſenten e in a diſtich clos d; 
And tho' ſome ſtretch to tæwenty lines or more, 
The beſt ars thoſe confin'd to two or four * 
Of various ſubjects E.igrams admit, 
But each of one, and one alone mult treat. 
Two parts this little whale muſt ſtill compoſe, 
Recital of the ſubje& and the clo/e. 
To make this poem perfect, be your care, 
That Beauty, Point, and Brevity appear. 
Your /ing/e /ubje& in few words explain, 
Bat words which force and energy contain. 
A iymmetry of parts we Beauty name, 
Which ſhould be ſeen throughout the finiſh'd frame; 
Witt: elegant ſimplicity and truth, 
And ſtill the Ji&70n poliſh'd, not uncouth, 
This Beauty /aveetne/s always muſt comprize, 
Which from the ſabje& well expreſs'd will rife, 
The Point in the concluſion takes its place, 
And is the Epigram's peculiar Grace; 
dome unexpected and ſome biting thought, 
With poignant wit and ſharp expreſſion fraught. 
Tho' the beſt Epigrams are here ſaid to be ſuch as are 
Mprized in 7200 Or four verſes, we are not to underſtand 
if none can be perfect which exceed thoſe limits. 
eder the ancients nor moderns have been ſo ſerupulot s 
h reſpe& to the length of their Epigrams; but however, 
Vor. I, H Brevity 


through the whole poem, which is uſually the practice of 
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Brevity in general is always to be ſtudied iin theſe com. 
poſitions. - 

For examples of good Epigrams in the Engli/s language, 
we ſhall make choice of ſeveral in the different taſtes we haye 
mention'd ; ſome remarkable for their delicate turn and 
ſimplicity of expreſſion, and others for their ſalt and 
neſs, their equivocating pun, or pleaſant alluſion. In the 
firſt place, take that of Mr. Pope, ſaid to be written on a 
glaſs with the earl of Cheferfield's diamond pencil: 


Accept a miracle, inſtead of wit; 
See two dull lines by S:anhope's pencil writ. 


The Beauty of this Epigram is more eaſily ſeen than de- 
ſcribed. For my part J am at a loſs to determine whether 
it does more honour to the poet who wrote it, or to the 
nobleman for whom the compliment is defigned.— The 
following Epigram of Mr. Prior is written in the fame 
taſte, being a fine encomium on the performance of an ex- 
cellent painter, | 


On a Flower, painted by VARELST. 


When fam'd Yarel/ this little wonder drew, 
Flora vouchſaf d the growing work to view: 
Finding the painter's ſcience at a ftand, 
The Goddeſs inatch the pencil from his hand, 
And, fniſhing the piece, ſhe ſmiling ſaid, 
Behold one work of mine which ne er ball fade. 


Another compliment of this delicate kind he has made 
Mr. Howard in the following Epigram. 
| | Venus miſtaken. 

When CyLoe's picture was to Venus ſhown; 


Surpriz'd, the Goddeſs took it for her own. We 
And what, ſaid ſhe, does this bold painter mean? tical K 
When was Lbathing thus, and naked ſeen ? the F. 


Pleas'd Cu rip heard, and check'd-his mother's pride c. ih 
And who's blind now, mamma? the urchin cry'd. 


| Y T 
- ?Tis ChLoz'seye, and check, and lip, and breaf: rn 
Friend How ax db's genius fancy'd all the reſt. ally Þ 
| Moſt of Mr. Prior's Epigrams are of this delicate ca 


and have the thought, like thoſe of Catullus, diffuſed 1 
the whole. Ob ds kind is his addreſs FR 
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To Cnlot weeping: 
See, whilſt thou weep'f, fair Chioe, ſee 
The world in ſympathy with thee. 
The chearful birds ao e 
Each drops his head, and hangs his wing. 
The clouds have bent their boſom lower, 
And ſhed their ſorrows in a ſhow'r.. 
The brooks beyond their limits flow, 
And louder murmurs ſpeak their woe : 
The nymphs and ſwains adopt thy cares: 
They heave thy liche. and weep thy tears. 
Fantaſtick nymph ! that grief ſhould move 
Thy heart obdurate againſt love. | 
Strange tears! whoſe pow'r can ſoften all, 
But that dear breaſt on which they fall. 


The Epigram written on the leaves of a Fan by Dr. 
diterbury, late biſhop of Rochefter, contains a pretty 
thought, expreſ#d with eaſe and conciſeneſs, and cloſed in 
4 beautiful manner. 


On a Fan. 


Flavia the leaſt and ſlighteſt toy 
Can with refiſtleſs art employ. - | 
This fan in meaner hands would prove 
An engine of ſmall force in love : | 
Yet ſhe, with graceful air and mien, Y 
Not to be told or ſafely ſeen, 
DireRs its wanton motion ſo, 
That it wounds more than Cupid's bow, 
Gives coolneſs to the matchlefs dame, 
To ev'ry other Kreaſt a flame. 


We ſhall now ſele& ſome Epigrams of the biting and ſaty- 
ncal kind, and ſuch as turn upon the Pun or Egui vogue, as 
the French call it; in which fort the Point is more conſpi- 
cuous than in thoſe of the former character. 

The following diſtich, in my opinion, is an admirable 
Eigram, having all the neceſſary qualities of one, eſpe- 
cally Point and Brevity. 


On a Company of bad Dancers to gend Mufick, 


How ill the motion with the muſic ſuits ! 
v0 Orpheus fiddled, and fo danc d the brutes. 


H : This 
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This puts me in mind of another Epigram vpon a bad 


fiddler, which I ſhall venture to inſert merely for the hy. 
mour of it, and not for any real excellence it contains, 


To a bad FIDDLER. 


Old Orpheus play'd ſo well, he mov'd Oli Mel; 
But thou moy'{t nothing but thy fiddle-ſtick, 


One of Martia.*s Epigrams, wherein he agreeably rallies 
the fooliſh vanity of a man who hired people to make 
verſes for him, and publiſhed them as his own, kas been 


thus tranſlated into Erg/'/þ. 


P ul ſo fond of the name of a poet is grown, 

With gold he buys verſes, and calls them his o2vz, 

Go on, maſter Paul, nor mind what the world ſays, 
I hey are ſurely his own for which a man pays. 


Another Epigram of the ſame Latin poet is very prettil 
imitated in the following Tetraſtick : | 


On an ugly Woman. 


Whilſt in the dark on thy ſoft hand [ hung, 
And heard the tempting Syren in thy tongue; 
What flames, what darts, what anguiſh Fendurd 
But when the candle enter'd, I was cur'd. 


We have a good Epigram by Mr. Coauley, on Promi 
theus ill painted; to underſtand which we muſt remember 
his ſtory. Prometheus 1s feign'd by the ancient poets to 
have form'd men of clay, and to have put life into them 
by fire ſtolen from heaven, for which erime Fuziter caus'd 


him to be chain'd to a rock, where a vulture was ſet to * 
nav his liver, which grew again as faſt as it was devoured. well. 
On this fiction the Epigram is founded. ment 
PromETHEvUS drawn by a bad Painter. Mr. 

How wretched does Prometheus ſtate appear, | 
Whilſt he his ſecond mis'ry ſuffers here! 
Draw him no more, leſt, as he tortur'd ſtands, } 

He blame great Jowe's leſs than the painter's hands, , 

It would the Vulture's cruelty out-go, f 

If once again his liver thus ſhould grow. 

Pity him, 7ove, and his bold theft allow; L We 

e we 


The flames he once ſtole from thee, grant him now. 
| Some 


* 
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Some bad writer having taken-the liberty to cenſure Mr. 
Prior, the poet very wittily laſh'd his impertinence in this. 
Epigram. | | | 
While faſter than his coſtive brain indites, 
Phil's quick hand in flowing letters writes, 
His caſe appears to me like honeſt Teague s, 
When he was run away with by his legs. 
Pha bus, give Philo o'er himſelf command; 
Quicken his ſenſes, or reſtrain his hand : 
Let him be kept from paper, pen, and ink; 
So he may ceaſe to write, a le to think. 


But perhaps there are none of Mr. Prior's little pieces 
that have more humour and pleaſantry than the following. 


A reaſonable AFFLICTION. 


Helen was juſt ſlipt into bed: 
Her eye brows on the toilet lay : 
Away the kitten with them fled, 
As fees belonging to her prey. 


For this misfortune careleſs Jane, 
Aſſure yourſelf was loudly rated: 

And madam getting up again, | 
With her own hand the mouſe-trap baited. 


On little things, as Sages write, 
me Depends our human joy, or ſorrow : 
s to : 
hem If we don't catch a mouſe to night, 
5 d Alas ! no eye- brows for to-morrow. 


Vir. Neely has given us a pretty Epigram alluding to 2 
well-known text of ſcripture, on the ſetting up a monu- 
ment in VWeſtmiuſter Abbey, to the memory of the ingenious 
Mr. Butler, author of Hudibraſz. 


While Butler needy wretch, was yet alive, 

No generous patron would a dinner give. 

dee him when ſtarv'd to death and turn'd to duſt 
Preſented with a monumental buſt ! 

The poet's fate is here in emblem ſhown ; 

He aſk'd for Bread, and he receiv'd a Stone. 


We ſhall cloſe this chapter with an Epigram wrote on 
now. we well-known ſtory. of Apollo and Daphne, by Mr. Smart: 


Som H 3 When 


ands, 
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When Phæbut was am'rous and long'd to be rude, 
Miſs Daphne cry'd Piſh ! and ran fwift to the wood, 
And rather than do ſuch a naughty affair, 

She became a fine laurel to deck the God's hair. 
The nymph was, no doubt, of a cold conſtitution; 
For ſure to turn tree was an odd reſolution ! 


Yet in this ſhe behav'd like a true modern. ſpouſe, f 
For ſhe fled from his arms to diſtinguiſh his brows, Wi 
an 
CHAP. IX. ſid 
WI 
Of the EPITAP HH be 
| | thc 
HE SE Compoſitions generally contain ſome Elo- | 
gium of the virtues and good qualities of the de- Co 
ceaſed, and have a turn of ſeriouſneſs and gravity adapted Be 
to the nature of the ſubject. Their elegance conſiſts in a whi 
nervous and expreſſive brevity ; and ſometimes, as we have 
elſewhere obſeryed, they are cloſed with an epigrammatic 
Point. In theſe compoſitions, no mere Epithet (proper) 
fo called) ſhould be admitted; for here illuſtration would 
impair the ſtrength, and render the ſentiment too diffuſe 
and languid, Words that are fynonymous are alſo to be 
rejected. ö : 
Tho? the true characteriſtic of the Epitaph is ſeriouſne 
and gravity, yet we find many that are jocoſe and ludicrous; T. 
ſome likewiſe have true metre and rhyme ; while others and! 
are between proſe and verſe, without any certain meaſure, rery 
tho the words are truly poetical; and the beauty of this 
laſt ſort is generally heighten'd by an apt and judicious 
Antitheſis, We ſhall give examples of each. 
| There are in the SpeZator ſeveral old Greek Epitaphs 
very beautifully tranflated into Engliſb verſe, one of which 
J ſhall take the liberty of tranſcribing. It is written on Mr, 
Orpheus a celebrated ancient poet and muſician, whoſe ſtory Epitar 
is well known. He is ſaid to have been the ſon of 4% WW, 
and Calliope, one of the Nine Muſes, the Goddeſs meant I dnn: 
in the laſt line of the Epigram, winde 
| Zenlus. 
| On OR REUS. 
No longer, Orpheus, ſhall thy ſacred trains O! 
Lead ſtones, and trees, and beaſts along the plains; Is 
No longer ſooth the boiſt'rous wind to ſleep, W. 
Or ſtill the billows of the raging deep: ra (ll Fo 
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For thou art gone ; the Muſes mourn'd thy fall 
In ſolemn ſtrains, thy mother moſt of all. | 
Ye mortals idly for your ſons ye moan, 
If thus a Goddeſs could not fave her own. 


The ingenious tranſlator obſerves, that if we take the fable 
for truth, as it was believed to be in the age when this 
was written, the turn appears to have piety to the gods, 
and a reſigning ſpirit in the application: but, if we con- 
ſider the Point with reſpect to our preſent knowledge, it 
will be leſs eſteem'd ; tho* the author himſelf, becauſe he 
believed it, may ſtill be more valued than any one who 
ſhould now write with a Point of the ſame nature. 

The following Epitaph on Sir Philip Sidney's Siſter, the 
Counteſs of Pembroke, ſaid to be written by the-famous 
Ber. Jobnſon, is remarkable for the noble thought with 
which it concludes. 


On Mary Counte/s Dowager of PEMBROKE. 


Underneath this marble hearſe, 

Lies the ſubjeR of all verſe, 

Sidney's ſiſter, Pembroke's mother: 
Death, ere thou haſt kill'd another 
Fair, and learn'd, and good as ſhe, 
Time ſhall throw a dart at thee, 


Take another Epitaph of Ben Jobn/on's, on a beautiful 
and virtuous lady, which has been deſervedly admired by 
very good judges, 

Underneath this ſtone doth lie 
As much virtue as could die; 
Which when alive did vigour give 
To as much beauty as could live. 


Mr. Pope has drawn the character of Mr. Gay, in an 
Epitaph now to be ſeen on his monument in W:/tminfter- 
4iby, which he has cloſed with ſuch a beautiful turn, that 
| cannot help looking upon it as a maſter-piece in its kind, 
indeed are moſt of the productions of that ſurpriſing 


genius. 
On Mr. GA x. 


Of manners gentle, of affections mild; 

In wit, a man; ſimplicity, a child: 

Wich native humour temp'ring virtuous rage, 

Form'd to delight at once and laſh the age: 
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| ſtrain of paternal and filial affection in Mr. Pope's Epitaph 


' true Epitaph. 
On Dr. Francis ATTERBURY, Bijhop of Rocheſter, 
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Above temptatfon in a low eſtate, 

And uneorrupted, ev'n among the Great : 

A ſafe companion, and an eaſy friend, 
Unblam'd thro? life, lamented in thy end. 
'Theſe are thy honours ! not that here thy buſt 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy duſt ; 
But that the worthy and the good ſhall ſay, 
Striking their penſive boſoms— Here lies Gay. 


There is ſomething ſo tender and moving, and ſuch a 


on Dr. Atterbyry, that we ſhall give it a place among theſe 
examples, tho the Critics, perhaps, will object to its being 


W 


a avho died in exile at Paris, 1732. 


[His only Daughter having expired in his arms, in- 
mediately after ſhe arrived in France to fee him.] 


DIALOG UE. 


She. Ves, we have liv'd—one pang, and then we part! 
May heav'n, dear father! now have all thy heart, 
Yet ah! how once we lov'd, remember ſtill, 
Till you are duſt like me. ; | 


He, Dear ſhade! I will: 
Then mix this duſt with thine—O ſpotleſs ghoſt! 
O more than fortune, friends, or country loſt ! 
Is there on earth one care, one wiſh beſide ? 


Ves Save my country, heay'n, 
He faid, and dy'd. 


I ſhall conclude theſe examples of the ſerious kind with 
an Epitaph written by Mr. Smart, to the memory d 
Maſter * * „ who died of a lingering illneſs, aged eleven. 


Henceforth be every tender tear ſuppreſt, 
Or let us weep for joy, that he is bleſt ; 
From grief to bliſs, from earth to heay'n remov's, 
His mem'ry honour'd, as his life belov d. 
That heart o'er which no evil e er had pow'r! 
'That diſpoſition, ſickneſs cou'd not ſour ! 
That ſenſe, fo oft to riper years deny*d! : 
That patience, heroes might have own'd with price! 
His painful race undauntedly he ran, 

Amongl 


tio! 


And in the elevench winter died a Max, 
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Amongſt the Epitaphs of a punning and ladicrous caſt, 
J know of none prettier than that which is ſaid to have 
been written by Mr. Prior on himſelf, wherein he is plea- 
ſantly ſatyrical upon the folly of thoſe who value them- 
ſelves on account of the long ſeries of anceſtors through 
which they can trace their pedigree. 


Nobles and Heralds, by your leave, 
Here lie the bones of Matthew Prior, 
The ſon of Adam and of Ewe: 
Let Bourbon or Naſſau go higher. 
Of the ſame caſt is that written by Mr, Pope on one who 
would not be buried in Viminſter-Abbey. 


Heroes, and kings! your diftance keep, 
In peace let one poor poet ſleep, 

Who never flatter'd folks like you : 

Let Horace bluſh, and Virgil too. 


The following Epitaph on a Miſer contains a good cau- 
tion and an agreeable raillery. 


Reader, beware immod'rate love of pelf: 
Here lies the worſt of thieves, who robb'd himſelf. 


But Dr. Swi/7's Epitaph on the ſame ſubje& is, I think, 
a maſter-piece of the kind. | 
EPpiTAPH on @ MISER, 
Beneath this verdant hillock lies 
Demer, the wealthy and the wile. 
His Heirs, that he might ſafely reſt, 
Have put his Carcaſs in a Cheſt : 
The very Chef, in which, they ſay, 
His «ther /elf, his money, lay. 
And if his Heirs continue kind 
To that dear /e he left behind, 
I dare believe that four in five 
Will think his Setter Half alive. 


We ſhall give but one example more of this kind which 
ov'd, b a merry Epitaph on an old Fiddler, who was remarkable 
(ve may ſuppoſe) for beating time to his own muſick. 


Oz STEPHEN the Fiddler. 


Stephen and Time are now both even; 
Stephen beat Time, now Time's heat Stephen. 


Ve are now come to that ſort of Epitaph which rejects 
Nyme, and has no certain and determinate meaſure 3 
| H 5 but 


% 
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but where the diction muſt be pure and ſtrong, every word 
have weight, and the antitheſis be preſerved in a clear and 
dire& oppoſition. We cannot give a better example of 
this ſort of Epitaph than that on the tomb of Mr. Pulleng 
in the cloyſters of Weftminſter- Abby. 


Reader, 
If thou art a BRITox, 
Behold this Tomb with Reverence and Regret ; 
Here lie the Remains of 
DanieL PuLTENEY, 
The kindeſt Relation, the trueſt Friend, 
The warmeſt Patriot, the worthieſt Man; 
He exerciſed Virtues in this Age, 
Sufficient to have diſtinguiſh'd him even in the beſt. 
Sagacious, by Nature, 
Induſtrious by Habit, 
Inquiſitive with Art; | 
He gain'd a compleat Knowledge of the ſtate of Britain, 
Foreign and domeſtic. 
In moſt the backward Fruit of tedious Experience, 
In him the early Acquiſition of undiffipated Youth ; 
He ſerv'd the Court ſeveral Years : 
Abroad, in the auſpicious Reign of Queen A, 
At home, in the Reign of that excellent Prince K. George the firk, 
* He ſerved bis Country always, 
At Court independant, 
In the Senate unbiaſs'd, 
At every Age, and in every Station : 
This was the bent of his generous Soul, 
This the Buſineſs of his laborious Life. 
Public Men, and Public Things, 
He judged by one conſtant Standard, 
The true Intereſt of Britain : 
He made no other Diſtinction of Party, 
He abhorced all other: 
Gentle, humane, diſintereſted, beneficent, 
He created no Enemies on his own Account: 
Firm, determin'd, inflexible, 
He feared none he could create in the Cauſe of Brita:s. 
- | Reader, 
In this Mis fortune of thy Country lament thy own: 
For know, 
The Loſs of ſo much private Virtue 
Is a public Calamity, 


This 


fr 


And 


FE 
This fort of Epitaph may alſo admit of humour and 


-dicule, as will appear by the following on a boon com- 
panion who is ſuppoſed to have loſt his life to obtain his 


friend a borough. 


I EPIT ATH on Mr. Dove, an Apothecary ; who un- 
fortunately murdered himſelf by canvaſſing at Elections. 


Here lie | 
Sequeſter'd from the various calamities of life, 
The remains of Benjamin Dove, 
Doctor, and dealer in politics; 
Whoſe courage and zntrepidity expoſed him 
to many dangers and difficulties, and at 
laſt to death itſelf; for on the 26th 
of May, 1754, he fell a victim, 
not to the favord, but to the glaſs. 
IIe was in all reſpects a truly worthy man; 
A kind and ſteady friend, 
A generous benefactor, 
A warm patriot, 
An agreeable companion, 
A cutter of jokes, 

And a great canvaſſer at elections. 

In the moſt corrupt and abandon'd age, 

He maintain'd his independency, 

Diſdain'd every bribe; 
Nor cou'd the arts and inſinuations of the 

Wicked induce him once to play 

The part of a Fack-of-both fides. 

But ever fix*d and determin'd in his choice, 

And aided by the arms of Bacchus, 

He gain'd many proſelytes to the cauſe for 
which he died; 
He was a good (Hiſlian in his day, 
And rather inclin'd to the Church than ta the Synagogue, 
A man of Virtue, 
Tho' a lover of the Wenches. 

Some faults he had, 

But none that his friends could ſee, 

Or that his enemies can remember. 
Farewel, dear friend, thy glaſs is run; 
Death has a Fins Fix'd to Fux. 3 
Th:je jckes which o'er the mantling bowl 
Reg-1'd the heart, and chear'd the ſoul, 
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8 Aud gain'd thy patriot friend a vote, 
, wwith thy virtues, be forgot: 

Yet, of a thouſand, one in ten, | 

May fhrug, perhaps, and cry — Poor Brnx ! 


We ſhall conclude this ſpecies of poetry with a dial 
and ſatyrical Epitaph written by Mr. Pope, which we trap. 
ſcribed from a monument in Lord Cobham's garden x 


Stow in Buckinghamfhire. 


To the Memory 
of 
FR SIGNIOR Fino, | 
An Talian of good Extraction: 
Who came into England, 
Not to bite us, like moſt of his Countrymen, 
But to gain an honeſt Livelyhood. 
He hunted not after Fame, 
Yet acquir'd it; 
Regardleſs of the praiſe of his Friends, 
but moſt ſenſible of their Love. 
Tho? he liv'd amongſt the Great, 


1 


he neither learnt nor flatter'd any Vice. 
He was no Bigot, 
Tho? he doubted of none of the 39 Articles, 
i And, if to follow Nature, 
and to reſpect the Laws of Society, 2 
be Philoſophy, q 
he was a perfect Philoſopher ; tf 
a faithful Friend, C0, 
an agreeable Companion, > 
a loving Huſband, tre 
diſtinguiſh'd by a numerous Offspring, of 
all which he liv'd to fee take good Courſes, thc 
In his old Age he retired | the 
to the Houle of a Clergyman in the Country, pre 


where he finiſhed his earthly Race, | 
and died an Honour and an Example to the whole Species 
Reader, | 
This Stone 1s guiltleſs of Flattery, 
for he to whom it is inſcrib'd 
was not a Man, 
8 but a 
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CH AS 
Of the ET RO x. 


HE Elegy is a mournful and plaintive but yet a ſweet 
£ i and engaging kind gf | oa It was firſt invented 
to bewail the death of a friend, and afterwards us'd to ex- 
preſs the complaints of Jovers, or any other doleful and 
melancholy ſubject. In proceſs of time not only matters 
of grief, but joy, wiſhes, prayers, expoſtulations, re- 
proaches, admonitions, and almoſt every other ſubject, 
were admitted into Elegy; however, funeral lamentations 
and affairs of love ſeem moſt agreeable to its character. 

The plan of an Elegy, as indeed of all other poems, 
ought to be made before a line is written; or elſe the 
author will ramble in the dark, and his verſes have no 
dependance on each other. No epigrammatic points or con- 
ceits, none of thoſe fine things which moſt people are fo 
fond of in every ſort of poem can be allow'd in this, but 
muſt give place to nobler beauties, thoſe of Nature and 
the Paſſions, Elegy rejects whatever is facetious, ſatirical 
or majeſtic, and is content to be plain, decent, and un- 


affected; yet in this humble ſtate is ſhe ſweet and engaging, 


elegant and attractive. This poem is adorn'd with fre- 
quent commiſerations, complaints, exclamations, addreſſes to 
things, or perſons, ſhort and proper digreſſions, alluſions, 
compariſons, proſopopetas or feigned perfons, and ſome- 
times with ſhort deſcriptions. The dition ought to be 
free from - any harſhneſs ; neat, eaſy, perſpicurus, expreſſive 
of the manners, tender, and pathetic: and the numbers 
thould be ſnaoth, and flowing, and captivate the ear with 
their uniform ſweetneſs and delicacy. 'Theſe rules are. ex- 
preſſed in the following verſes. 


The E/zgy demands a ſolemn ſtile ; 
It mourns with flowing hair at fun'ral pile; 
It paints the lover's torments and delights, 
How the nymph flatters, threatens, and invit2s, 
But well thoſe raptures if you'd make us ſee, 
You muſt know lobe as well as poetry. 
The model of this poem ſhould be made, 
And ev'ry ſtep of all its progreſs laid, 
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Each part directed to fome certain end, 
And verſe on verſe perpetually depend. 
No glitt'ring points, nor any nice conceit, 
Muſt load the Elegy with foreign weight: 
Paſſion and nature here avow their right, 
And with diſdain reject that mean delight. 
Remember that the diction ev ry where 
Be gentle, tender, neat, correct, and clear; 
Let it the manners all along expreſs, 
And ſhew the pa//fons in their proper dreſs, _ 
Throughout the whole let nothing rough be found, 
But till preſerve its /mooth and flowing ſound. 


For an example of a good and mournful Elegy, I ſhall 
inſert one written by Mr. Pope, which will give the reader 
a guſt idea of the tender and plaintive character of this 


kind of poem. 


To the memory of an unfortunate Lavy, 


What beck' ning ghoſt along the moonlight ſhade 
Invites my ſtep, and points to yonder glade? 

*Tis ſhe ! —— but why that bleeding boſom gor'd ? 
Why dimly gleams the viſionary fword ? 

Oh ever beauteous, ever friendly ! tell, 

Is it, in heav'n, a crime to love too well? 

To bear too tender, or too firm a heart, 

To act a lover's, or a Roman's part? 

Is there no bright reverſion in the ſky, 

For thoſe who greatly think, or bravely die? 

Why bade ye elfe, ye Pow'rs! her ſoul aſpire 
Above the vulgar flight of low deſire ? 
Ambition firſt ſprang from your bleſt abodes, 

The glorious fault of Angels and of Gods: 

Thence to their images on earth it flows, 

And in the breaſts of kings and heroes glows ! 

Moft ſouls, tis true, but peep out once an age, 

Dull, ſullen pris'ners in the body's cage : 

Dim lights of life, that burn a length of years, 

Uſeleſs, unſeen, as lamps in ſepulchres; 

Like eaſtern kings a lazy ſtate they keep, 

And cloſe confin'd in their own palace ſleep. 
From theſe perhaps (ere nature bade her die) 


Fate ſnatch'd her early to the pitying ſky, 
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into air the purer ſpirits flow, 
— ſep'rate Nom their kindred dregs below ; 
80 flew the ſoul to its congenial place, 
Nor left one virtue to redeem her race. 

But thou, falſe guardian of a charge too good, 
Thou mean deſerter of thy brether's blood ! 
See on theſe ruby lips the trembling breath, 
Theſe cheeks, now fading at the blaſt of death ; 
Cold is that breaſt which warm'd the world before, 
And thoſe love-darting eyes muſt roll no more. 
Thus, if eternal juſtice rules the ball, 
Thus ſhall your wives, and thus your children fall: 
On all the line a ſudden vengeance waits, 
And frequent herſes ſhall beſiege your gates. 
There paſſengers ſhall ſtand, and pointing ſay, 
(While the long fun'rals blacken all the way) 
Lo theſe were they whoſe ſouls the furies ſteel'd, 
And curs'd with hearts unknowing how to yield. 
Thus unlamented paſs the proud away, 
The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day ! 
So periſh all, whoſe breaſt ne'er learnt to glow 
For others good, or melt at others woe. 

What can atone (oh ever-injur'd ſhade !) 
Thy fate unpity'd, and thy rites unpaid ? 
No friends complaint, no kind domeſtic tear 
Pleas'd thy pale ghoſt, or grac'd thy mournful bier; 
By forcign hands thy dying eyes were clos'd, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs compos'd, 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn'd, 
by ſtrangers honour'd, and by ſtrangers mourn'd ! 
What tho' no friends in fable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourm a year, 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances, and the public ſhow ; 
What tho” no ſacred earth allow thee room, 
Nor hallow'd dirge be mutter'd o'er thy tomb; 
Yet ſhall thy grave with riſing flow'rs be dreſt, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breaſt : 
There ſhall the morn her earlieſt tears beſtow, 
There the firſt roſes of the year ſhall blow; 
White Angels with their ſilver wings o'erſhade 
The ground, now ſacred by thy reliques made. 
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So peaceful reſts, without a ſtone, a name, 
What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame: 
How lov'd, how honour'd once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 

A heap of duſt alone remains of thee, 
*Tis all thou art, and all the proud ſhall be ! 

Poets themſelves muſt fall, like thoſe they ſung, 
Deaf the prais d ear, and mute the tuneful tongue. 
Ev'n he, whoſe ſoul now melts in mournful lays, 
Shall ſhortly want the generous tear he pays: 
Then from his cloſing eyes thy form ſhall part, 
And the laſt pang ſhall tear thee from his heart: 
Life's idle buſineſs at one gaſp be o'er, 

The muſe forgot, and thou belov'd no more! 


But of Elegies on the ſubject of death, this by Mr, 
Gray is, perhaps, the beſt that has appeared in our lan- 
guage, and may be juſtly eſteem'd a maſterpiece, 


An ELE OY. Written in à country church-yard. 


The curfeu tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds ſlowly o'er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkneſs, and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landſcape on the ſight, 
And all the air a ſolemn ſtillneſs holds; 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 


Or drowſy tincklings lull the diſtant folds. I 
Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r 
The moping owl does to the moon complain b 
Of ſuch as, wand'ring near her ſecret bow'r, 
Moleſt her ancient ſolitary reign. ( 
Beneath thoſe rugged elms, that yew-tree's ſhade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap, F 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude fore-fathers of the hamlet ſleep. F. 
The breezy call of incenſe- breathing morn, 
The ſwallow twitbring from the ſtraw- built ſhed, 80 
The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more ſhall rouſe them from their lowly bed. 80 
| Fo! 
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For them no more the blazing hearth ſhall burn, 
Or buſy houſewife ply her evening care : 

No children run to liſp their ſire's return, 
Cr climb his knees the envied kiſs to ſhare. 


Oft did the harveſt to their ſickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the ſtubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team n field ! 
How bow id the woods beneath their ſturdy ſtroke ! 


Let not ambition mock their uſeful toil, 
Their homely joys, and deſtiny obſcure ; 

Nor grandeur hear with a diſdainful ſmile, 
The ſhort and ſimple annals of the poor, 


The boaſt of heraldry, the potnp of pow'r, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Awaits alike th* inevitable hour, 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
Forgive, ye proud, th' involuntary fault, 
It memory to theſe no trophies raiſe, 
Where through the long-drawn iſle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem Tall the notes of praiſe. 


Can ſtoried urn, or animated buſt, : — 
Pack to its manſion call the fleeting breath 
Can honour's voice provoke the ſilent duſt, 
Or flattry ſooth the dull cold ear of death? 
Perhaps in this neglected ſpot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fire, 
Hands that the reins of empire might have ſway'd, 
Or wak'd to extaſy the living lyre. 


But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the ſpoils-df time did ne'er unroll ; 
Chill penury repreſs'd their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the ſoul. 


Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear : 
Full many a flower is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air. 


dome village-Hampden, that with dauntleſs breaſt 


The little tyrant of his fields withſtood ; 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt, 


Some Cromwell guiltleſs of his country's blood. 


The 
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'Th' applauſe of liſt' ning ſenates to command. 
The threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 
To ſcatter plenty o'er a ſmiling land, 
And read their hiſtory in a nation's eyes 


Their lot forbad ; nor circumſcrib'd alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd ; 
Forbad to wade through ſlaughter to a throne, | 
And ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind, 


The ſtruggling pangs of conſcious truth to hide, 
To quench the bluſhes of ingenuous ſhame, 
Or heap the ſhrine of luxury and pride 
With incenſe, kindled at the muſe's flame. 


Far from the madding crowd's ignoble ſtrife, 
Their ſober wiſhes never learn'd to ſtray; 
Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life 
They kept the noiſeleſs tenor of their way. 


Yet e'en theſe bones from inſult to protect, 
Some frail memorial {till erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and ſhapeleſs ere deck'd, 
Implores the paſſing tribute of a figh. 


Their name, their years, ſpelt by th' unletter'd muſe, 
The place of fame and elegy ſupply ; 

And many a holy text around ſhe ſtrews, 
That teach the ruſtic moraliſt to die, 


For who to dumb forgetfulneſs a prey, 
This pleaſing anxious being eer reſign'd, 
Left the warm precincts of the chearful day, 
Nor caſt one longing ling'ring look behind ? 
On ſome fond breaſt the parting ſoul relies, 
Some pious drops the cloſing eye requires; 


Ev'n from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Awake and faithful to her wonted fires. 


For thee, who mindful of th' unhonour'd dead 
Doſt in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate: 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred ſpirit ſhall inquire thy fate. 

Haply, ſome hoary-headed ſwain may ſay, 
Oft have we ſeen him at the peep of dawn 

* Bruſhing with haſty ſteps the dews away, 
To meet the ſun upon the upland lawn. 


Then 
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« There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
« That wreathes its old fantaſtic roots ſo high, 
« His liſtleſs length at noon-tide would he ſtretch, 
« And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling as in ſcorn, 
« Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he would rove, 
« Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn, 
Or craz'd with care, or croſs'd in hopeleſs love. 


One morn I miſs'd him on tl? accuſtom'd hill, 
Along the heath, and near his fav'rite tree; 
* Another came ; nor yet beſide the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 


The next with dirges due in ſad array, 
« Slow through the church-way path we ſaw him borne. 
Approach and read (for thou can'ſt read) the lay, 
Grav'd on the ſtone beneath yon aged thorn, 


$ There ſcatter'd oft, the earlieſt of the year, 
By hands unſeen, are ſhow'rs of violets found; 
The red-breaſt loves to build and warble there, 
And little foot-ſteps lightly print the ground. 


The EPITAPH. 


Hear reſts his head upon the lap of earth 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown: 
Fair ſcience frown'd not on his humble birth, 
* And melancholy mark'd him for her own. 


Large was his bounty, and his ſoul fincere, 
* Heav'n did a recompence as largely ſend : 
He gave to mis'ry (all he had) a tear: 
He gain'd from heay'n ('twas all he wiſh'd) a friends 


No farther ſeek his merits to diſcloſe, 

* Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, - 
(There they alike in trembling hope repoſe) 

* The boſom of his father and his God.” - 


We have already obſerved that any dreadful cataſtrophe 
8 2 proper ſubject for Elegy; and what can be more ſo 
than a civil war, where the fathers and children, the deareſt 
Klations and friends, meet each other in arms? We have 
n this ſubje&t a moſt affecting Elegy, which was written 
—, set to muſic by Mr. Oſæuala, juſt after tie 
ae rebellion, and intitled, The Tears of Scotland. 


The 
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The Tears of ScoTLand. Written in the Year 1746, 


I. 


Mourn, hapleſs CAL R DON IA, mourn 
Thy baniſh'd peace, thy laurels torn ! 
Thy ſons, for valour long renown'd, 
Lie ſlaughter'd on their native ground; 
Thy hoſpitable roofs no more 
Invite the ſtranger to the door; 

In ſmoaky ruins ſunk they lie, 
The monuments of cruelty. 


IT. 


The wretched owner ſees afar 
His all become the prey of war ; 
Bethinks him of his babes and wife, 
'Then ſmites his breaſt, and curſes life. 
Thy ſwains are famiſh'd on the rocks, 
Where once they fed their wanton flocks z 
Thy raviſnh'd virgins ſhriek in vain ; 
Thy infants periſh on the plain. 


III. 


What boots it then, in every clime, 
Thro' the wide ſpreading waſte of time, 
Thy martial glory, crown'd with praiſe, 
Still ſhone with undiminiſh'd blaze ? 
Thy tow'ring ſpirit now is broke, 

Thy neck is bended to the yoke. 
What foreign arms could neyer quell, 
By civil rage, and rancour fell. 


IV. 

The rural pipe, and merry lay, 
No more ſhall chear the happy day : 
No focial ſcenes of gay delight 
Beguile the dreary winter night : 
No ſtrains but thoſe of ſorrow flow, 
And nought be heard but ſounds of woe; 
While the pale phantoms of the ſlain 
Glide nightly Oer the ſilent plain. 


V. 


Oh baneful cauſe, oh ! fatal morn, 
Accurs'd to ages yet unborn ! 


os 1 r 2 — 


b 

The ſons, againſt their fathers ſtood, 
The parent ſhed his children's blood. 
Yet, when the rage of battle ceas'd, 
The victor's ſoul was not appeas'd ; 
The naked and forlorn muſt feel 
Devouring flames, and murd'ring ſteel ! 


VI. 


The pious mother, doom'd to death, 
Forſaken, wanders o'er the heath. 
Ihe bleak wind whiſtles round her head; 
Her helpleſs orphans cry for bread, 
Bereft of ſhelter, food, and friend, 
She views the ſhades of night defcend, 
And, ſtretch'd beneath inclement ſkies, 
Weeps o'er her tender babes, and dies, 


VII. 

Whilſt the warm blood bedews my veins, © 
And unimpair'd remembrance rezgns ; 
keſentment of my country's fate, 

Within my filial breaſt ſhall beat; 

And, ſpite of her inſulting foe, 

My ſympathizing verſe ſhall flow, 

« Mourn, hapleſs Caledonia, mourn 
„Thy baniſh'd peace, thy laurels torn.” 


Love, as we have already obſerved, is likewiſe one F 
de proper ſubjeQs for this kind of poem. An example of 


dich we ſhall give from the love Elegies lately publiſh'd 
Mr. Hammond. 


A Love ELEGY. 


L 
Let others boaſt their heaps of ſhining gold, : 
and view their fields with waving plenty crown'd, 
hom neighb'ring foes in conſtant terror hold, 
And trumpets break their ſlumbers, never ſound : 


3 U. 
While, calmly poor, I trifle life away, 
Enjoy ſweet leiſure by my chearful fire, 


No wanton hope my quiet ſhall betray, 
But cheaply bleſs d P11 ſcorn each vain defire. 


Ti "wan 
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III. 
Wich timely care PII ſow my little field, 


And plant my orchard with its maſter's hand, 5 


Nor bluſh to ſpread the hay, the hook to wield, 
Or range the ſheaves along the ſunny land. 


IV 


If late at duſk, while careleſsly I roam, 
I meet a ſtrolling kid, or bleating lamb, 
Under my arm I'll bring the wand'rer home, 


And not a little chide its thoughtleſs dam, 
V. | 
What joy to hear the tempeſt how! in vain, 
And claſp a fearful miſtreſs to my breaſt ? 
Or lulPd to flumber by the beating rain, 
Secure and happy ſink at laſt to reſt. 


VI. 
Or if the Sun in flaming Leo ride, 
By ſhady rivers indolently ſtray, 
And with my DeL1a walking fide by fide, 
Hear how they murmur, as they glide away, 


VII. 


W hat joy to wind along the cool retreat, 

To ſtop and gaze on DEL1a as I go! 

To mingle ſweet diſcourſe with kiſſes ſweet, 
And teach my lovely ſcholar all I know ! 


VIII. 
Thus pleas'd at heart, and not with fancy's dream, 
In filent happineſs I reſt unknown; 
Content with what I am, not what I ſeem 
I live for DELIa, and my ſelf alone. 
IX. 
Ah fooliſh man! who thus of her poſſeſs'd, 
Could float and wander with ambition's wind, 
And if his outward trappings ſpoke him bleſt, 
Not heed the ſickneſs of his conſcious mind. 
X. 
With her I ſcorn the idle breath of praiſe, 
Nor truſt to happineſs that's not our own, 
The ſmile of fortune might ſuſpicion raiſe, 
But here I know that I am lov'd alone. 


dra. 


4 
. 
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XT. 


STanHoOPE, in wiſdom as in wit divine, 

May riſe, and plead Britannia's glorious cauſe, 
With ſteady rein his eager wit confine, 

While manly ſenſe the deep attention draws. 


XII. 
Let STANHOPE ſpeak his liſt ning country's wrong, 
My humble voice ſhall pleaſe one partial maid ; 
For her alone, I pen my tender ſong, 
Securely fitting in his friendly ſhade, 
XIIE. | 
STanHoPE ſhall come, and grace his rural friend, 
DeL1a ſhall wonder at her noble gueſt, 
With bluſhing awe the riper fruit commend, 
And for her huſband's patron cull the beſt, 


XIV. 
Her's be the care of all my little train, 
While I with tender indolence am bleſt, 
The favourite ſubje& of her gentle reign, 
By love alone diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt, 


XV. 
For her I'll yoke my oxen to the pens 
In gloomy foreſts tend my lonely flock, 
For her a goat-herd climb the mountain's brow, 
And ſleep extended on the naked rock. 
r 
Ah! what avails to preſs the ſtately bed, 
And far from her midſt taſteleſs grandeur weep, 
By warbling fountains lay the penſive head. 
And, while they murmur, ſtrive in vain to ſleep! 
XVII. 
DeL1a alone can pleaſe and never tire, 
Exceed the paint of thought in true delight, 
With her, enjoyment wakens new defire, 
And equal rapture glows thro' every night. 
XVIII. 
Beauty and worth, alone in her, contend, 
To charm the · fancy, and to fix the mind; 
In her, my wife, my miſtreſs, and my friend, 


I tate the joys of ſenſe, and reaſon join'd. 
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XIX. 


On her I'll gaze when others loves are o'er, * 7 
And dying, preſs her with my clay- cold hand 

Thou weep'ſt already, as I were no more, ö * 
Nor can that gentle breaſt the thought withſtand, | 

8 E N 

Oh! when I die, my lateſt moments ſpare. T 
Nor let thy grief with ſharper torments kill; 

Wound not thy cheeks, nor hurt that flowing hair, T} 
Tho? I am dead, my ſoul ſhall love thee ſtill, | 

3 

Oh quit the room, oh quit the deathful bed, w: 
Or thou will die, ſo tender is thy hcatt ! i 

Oh leave me, DELIA! ere thou ſee me dead, | = 
Theſe weeping friends will do thy mournful part, 5 

XXII. ns 7 

Let them, extended on the decent bier, 5 N di 
Convey the corſe in melancholy ftate,, "i 

T hio! all the village ſpread the tender tear, | " 
While pitying maids our wond'rous loves relate. by 


| Another example of this kind I ſhall introduce, written WW 4, 
by Dr. Sm {l; ; which, tho' ſhort, contains all the eſſential 
properties of this poem, | 


ALoveEiecy. By Dr. SuOIU ET. 
Where now are all my flatt'ring dreams of joy 
Mon1m1a, give my ſoul her wonted reſt 
Since firſt thy beauty fix'd my roving eye, 
Heart-gnawing cares corrode my penſive breaſ: : 
IT. 


Let res 1 lovers fly where ple-ſures call, 
With feſtive ſongs beguile the fleeting hour; 
Lead beauty thro? the mazes of the ball, 
Or preſs her wanzon in love's roſeate bow r. 
| III. T 
For me, no more I'll range th* empurpled mead, 
Where ſhepherds pipe, and virgins dance around; 
Nor wander thro? the woodbine's tragrant ſhade, 
To hear the muſic of the grove relound. i 
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IV. 


Ii ſeek ſome lonely church, or dreary hall, 
Where fancy paints the glimm'ring taper blue, 

Where camps hang moulding on the ivy'd wall, 
And ſheeted ghoſts drink up the midnight dew, 


There leagu'd with hopeleſs anguiſh and deſpair, 


Awhile in filence o'er my fate repine 
Then, with a long farewell to love and care, 


To kindred duit my weary limbs conſign. 


"Vi 


Wilt thou Monimia, ſhed a gracious tear 

On the cold grave where all my ſorrows reſt ? 
Wilt thou ſtrew flow'rs, applaud my love ſincere, 
And bid the turf lie light upon my breaſt ! 


But every ſpecies of poetry, however ſerious, may ad- 
mit of humour and burleſque. - Examples of which we 
bare given in the Epigram, and Epitaph, and we ſhall 
conclude this chapter -with a burleſque elegy, written 
Ww Dr. Swifts E425 I | 


An ELEOY on the ſuppoſed death of Mr, Partridge, the 
Almanack-maker. 
Well; *tis as Bickerfiaff has gueſs'd, 
Tho' we all took it for a jeſt ; 
Partridge is dead; nay more, he dy'd 
Fre he cou'd prove the good Squire ly'd. 
Strange, an aſtrologer ſhou'd die 
Without one wonder in the ſky ! 
Not one of all his crony ſtars 
To pay their duty at his herſe ! 
No meteor, no eclipſe appeared! 
No comet with a flaming beard ! 
The {un has roſe, and gone to bed, 
juſt as if Partridge were not dead: 
Nor hid himſelf behind the moon 
To make a dreadful night at noon. 
He at fit periods walks thro” Aries, 
Howe'er our earthly motion varies ; 
And twice a year he'll cut th' Equator, 
As if there had been no ſuch matter. 
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Some Wits have wonder'd, what analogy 


There 1s *twixt “ cobling and aſtrolagy : 
How Partridge made his opticks riſe, 


From a /hoe-/ol:, to reach the ſkies, 


A liſt the cobler's temples ties 
To keep the hair out of their eyes; 
From whence *tis plain the diadem, 
That princes wear, /derives from them. 
And therefore crowns are now-a-days 
Adorn'd with golden ftars and rays, 
Which plainly ſhews the near alliance 
"Twaxt cobling and the planets /cience. 

Beſides, that ſlow-pac'd fign Brotes, 
(As *tis miſcall'd) we know not who tis: 
But Pariridze ended all diſputes ; 


He knew his trade, and call'd it + Boots. 


The horned moon, which heretofore 
Upon their ſhoes the Romans wore, 
Whoſe wideneſs kept their toes from corns, 
And whence we claim our /4ooing-horns, 
Shews how the art of cob/zng bears 
A near reſemblance to the Sph:re:, 

A ſcrap of parchment hung by geometry 
(A great refinement in barometry ) 

Can, like the ſtars, foretell the weather; 
And what is parchment elſe but leather, 
Which an aſtrologer might uſe, 

Either for alm nach, or ſhoes? | 

Thus Partridge, by his wit and parts, 
At once did practice both theſe arts : .- 
And as the boading Owl (or rather 
The Bat, becauſe her wings are Heather, 
Steals fiom her private cell by night, 
And flies about at candle: light; 


So learned Partridge could as well 


Creep in the dark from /zathern cell, 
And, in his fancy, fly as far 

To peep upon a twir kling ſtar, 
HhHeſides, he could confound the Spheres, 
And ſet the Planets by the ears; 

To ſhew his ſkill, he Mars could join 


To Venus in aſpett malign ; 
* Partridge was a Cobler. + See his Almanack, 


Fo 


Then 


hen 


| E 
Then call in Mereury for aid, 

And cure the wounds, that Venus made. 
Great ſcholars have in Lucian read, 
When Philip king of Greece was dead, 

His /oul and pirit did divide, 
And each part took a diffrent ſide; 
One roſe a ſtar, the other fell 
Beneath, and mended ſhoes in Hell. 

Thus Partridge ſtill ſhines in each art, 
The cobling and ftar-gazing part; 
And is inſtall'd as good a ſtar 
As any of the Ce/ars are. 

Triumphant ſtar! ſome pity ſhew 
On Coblers militant below, 

Whom roguiſh boys in ſtormy nights 
Torment, by piſſing out their lights ; 
Or thro' a chink convey their ſmoak 
Inclos'd 4rtifiers to choak ! 

Thou, high exalted in thy ſphere, 
May'ſt follow {till thy calling there. 
To thee the Bull will lend his Hide, 

By Phæbus newly tann'd and dry'd. 
For thee they Argo's hulk will tax, 
And ſcrape her pithy ſides for wax. 
Then Ariadne kindly lends 

Her braided hair to make thee end,. 
The point of Sagittarius' dart 
Turns to an aao by heav'nly art; 
And Vulcan, wheealed by his wife, 
Will forge for thee a paring-knife. 
For want of room by Virgo's ſide, 
She'll train a point, and fit * aſtride 
To take thee kindly in between 
And then the Signs will be Thirteens 


CHAP, XI. 
Of the PasTORAL, 


* Tibi brachia contrahet ingens 
Scorpius, &c, 
2 


HIS poem takes its name from the Latin word 
L Paſtor, a Shepherd ; the ſubject of it being ſome- 
wing in the Paſtoral or rural life; and the perſons, or in- 


terlocutors, 


Mr tos. 1 | 
terlocutors, introduced in it, either ſhepherds or other 
ruſticks. 1 

Theſe poems are frequently called Echgues, which ſigni- 
fies /ele or choice pieces; tho? ſome account for this name 
after a different manner, They are alſo called Buco/icks from 
Bae, a Herd/man. 

* The original of poetry, ſays Mr. Pofe, is aſcribed to 
&« that age which ſucceeded the creation of the world; 
and as the keeping of flocks ſeems to have been the firſt 
« employment of mankind, the moſt ancient fort of 
poetry was probably Pafforal. It is natural to imagine, 
that the leiſure of thoſe ancient ſhepherds admitting and 

„ jnviting ſome diverſion, none was ſo proper to that ſoli. 
te tary and ſedentary life as ſinging; and that in their 
« ſongs they took occaſion to celebrate their own felicity, 


From hence a poem was invented; and afterwards im- c 
« proved to a perfect image of that happy time; which N 
„ by giving us an eſteem for the virtues of a former age, 3 
« might recommend them to the preſent. And fince the ne 
« life of ſhepherds was attended with more tranquility 2 
„ than any other rural employment, the poets choſe to 0 
<« jntroduce their perſons, from whom it received the name . 
« of Paſtoral.” | | p 
Scaliger, and Fontenelle are of Mr. Pope's opinion, and * 
ſuppoſe that Paſtorals Were the firſt poems; but this con- 0 
cluſion ſeems not to be drawn from nature and reaſon. As W 
man in the infant ſtate of the world, was undoubtedly B 
{truck with an awful idea of God, ari/ing from a conſidera- on 
tion of his works of creation, ſo muſt he be very early lead TY 
to ſupplicate and adore that divine Being on whom he 10 
perceived his exiſtence depended; it is more natural, and i | 
more rational, therefore, to ſuppoſe that the firſt poems E 
where hymns or odes made in praiſe of the Deity. We an 
may allow ſhepherds indeed to have been the firſt poets F 
but we cannot ſuppoſe that Paſtorals were the firſt poems; 1 by 
{i ice it is more reaſonable to conclude that the ancients . 
would prefer the praiſe of the Creator to that of his cred the | 
tures. But controverſies of this ſort are beſides our purpoſe. 17 8 
This kind of poem, when happily executed, gives gr bi 
delight; nor is it a wonder, ſince innocence and ſimplici Rio 
generally pleaſe: Io which let me add, that, the icenc ind | 


of Paſtolals are always laid in the country, where bol 
poet and painter have'abundant matter for the exerciſe of 


genius; ſuch as inchanting pꝛoſpects, purling wy 
a 
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ſhady groves, enamelled meads, flowery lawns, rural amuſe- 
ments, the bleating of flocks, and the muſick of birds; 
which is of all melody the moſt ſweet and pleaſing, and 
calls to my mind the wiſdom and taſte of Alexander, who 
on being importuned to hear a man that imitated the notes 
of the Nightingale, and was thought a great curioſity, re- 


plied, that e had had the happineſs to hear the Nightingale 
Here. ; 
f The character of the Paſtoral conſiſts in ſimplicity, bre- 
Gy rity, and delicacy ; the two firſt render an eclogue natural, 
d and the laſt delightful, With reſpect to nature indeed, we 
i are to conſider, that as Paſtoral is an image of the ancient 
Si times of innocence and undeſigning plainneſs, we are not to 
Ys deſcribe ſhepherds as they really are at this day, but as they 
94 may be conceiv'd then to have been, when the belt of men, 
ch and even princes, followed the employment. For this 
de; reaſon an air of piety ſhould run through the whole poem, 
the which i viſible in che writings of antiquity. | 
li To make it natural with reſpe& to the preſent age, 
She ſome knowledge in rurgl affairs ſhould be diſcovered, and 
1 that in ſuch a manner as if it was done by chance rather 
than by deſign; leſt by too much pains to ſeem natural that 
and implicity be deſtroyed from whence ariſes the delight; for 
6 what is ſo engaging in this kind of poeſy proceeds not fo 
A much from the idea of a country life itſelf, as in expoſing 
ted) only the beſt part of a ſnepherd's life, and concealing the 
15 misfortunes and miſeries which ſometimes attend it. Be- 
Ao des, the ſubject muſt contain ſome particular beauty in 
om ; elf, and each eclogue preſent a ſcene or proſpect to our 
|, an view enriched with variety: which variety is in a great 
pry meaſure obtained by frequent compariſons drawn from the 
, molt agreeable objects of the country; by interrogations. 
7 ons to things inanimate ; by ſhort and beautiful digreſſions; 
3 * and by elegant turns on the words, which render the num- 
— ders more ſweet and pleaſing. To this let me add, that 
Is o the connections muſt be negligent, the narrations and de- 
wry (criptions ſhort, and the periods conciſe. 
oy Fin Riddles, parables, ' proverbs, antique phraſes, and ſuper- 
7 ſitous fables are fit materials to be intermixed with this 
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kind of poem. They are here, when properly applied, 
very ornamental; and the more ſo, as they give our 


modern compoſitions the air of the ancient manner of 
ting, | | 
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publicꝭ calamity, and therefore expreſſes his gratitude to the 


[ 174 ] 

The ſtyle of the Pa/tro/ ought to be humble, yet pure; 
neat, but not florid; eaſy, and yet lively: And the num- 
bers ſhould be ſmooth and flowing. 

This poem in general ſhould be ſhort, and ought never 
much to exceed a hundred lines ; for we are to conſider 
that the ancients made theſe ſort of compoſitions their 
amuſement, and not their buſineſs : But however ſhort 
they are, every eclogue muſt contain a plot or fable, which 
muſt be ſimple and one; but yet ſo managed as to admit 
of ſhort digreſſions. Virgil has always obſerved this.—] 
ſhall give you the plot or argument of his firſt Paſtoral az 


an example. | 
Melibœus, an unfortunate ſhepherd, is introduced with 


Tityrus one in more fortunate circumſtances ; the former al. 
Areſſes his complaint of his ſufferings and baniſhment 10 the 
latter, who enjoys his flocks and folds in the midſt of the 


benefafter from whom this favour, flow'd : but Melibeus 
accuſes fortune, civil wars, and bids adieu to hw nativ 
country, This is therefore a dialogue. 

But we are to obſerve that the poet is not always obliged 
to make his eclogue allegoric, and to have real perſons re- 
preſented by the fictitious characters introduced; but is i 
this reſpect entirely at his own liberty. 

Nor does the nature of the poem require it to be always 
carried on by way of dialogue; for a ſhepherd may with 
propriety ſing the praiſes of his love, complain of her ii. 
conſtancy, lament her abſence, her death, Qc. and al. 
dreſs himſelf to groves, hills, rivers, and ſuch like run 
objects, even when alone. 

The ſubſtance of theſe rules we find expreſs'd in tit 
following lines, which we ſhall introduce to aid the me- 
mory. | 

The Paſtoral, which ſings of happy Swains _ 

And harmleſs nymphs that haunt the woods and plains 

Should through the whole diſcover ev'ry where 

Their old ſimplicity and pious air; 

And in the charaQters of maids and youth, 

Unpractis d plainneſs, innocence, and truth. 

Each Paforal a little plot muſt own, 

Which as it muſt be „mple mult be one 
With ſmall digreſſions it will yet diſpenſe, 

Nor needs it always allegoric ſenſe. 
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Its ile muſt till be natural and clear, 
And elegance in ev'ry part appear: 
Its humble method nothing has of fferce, 
But hates the rattling of a lofty verſe 
With native beauty pleaſes and excites, 
And never with harſh ſounds the ear affrights. 


We ſhall now give examples from each of thoſe authors 
who have eminently diſtinguiſh'd themſelves by this man- 
ner of writing, and introduce them in the order of time 
in xhich they were written. 

Theccritus, who was the father or inventor of this kind of 
poetry, has been deſervedly eſteem'd by the beſt critics; 
and by ſome, whoſe judgment we cannot diſpute, prefer'd to 
all other Paſtoral writers. We ſhall inſert his third Iayllium, 
not becauſe it is the beſt, but becauſe it is within our com- 
pals, and is already tranſlated, or rather paraphraſed, to our 
hands by Mr. Dryer. a 


AMvaRYLLIS: Or the third Idyllium of TRgOcRIT us. 


To Amaryllis love compels my way, 

My browzing goats upon the mountains ſtray :; 

O Tiras, tend them well. and ſee them fed 1 
In paitures freſh, and to their wat'ring led ; 

And *ware the ridgling with his butting head. 
Ah beauteous nymph! can you forget your love, 
The conſcious grottos, and the ſhady grove ; 
Where ſtretch'd at eaſe your tender limbs were laid, 
And ev'ry beauty careleſsly difplay'd. 

Then I was call'd your darling, your deſire, 

With kiſſes ſuch as ſet my ſoul on fire: 

But you are chang'd, yet I am ftill the ſame ; 

My heart maintains for both a double flame; 
Griev'd, but unmov'd, and patient of your icorn : 
So faithful I, and you ſo much forſworn ! 

I die, and death will finiſh all my pain; 

Yet, ere I die, behold me once again : 

Am I fo much deform'd, fo chang'd of late? 
What partial judges are our love and hate 

Ten wildings have I gather'd for my dear; 

How ruddy like your lips their ſtreaks appear! 
Far-off you view'd them with a longing eye 

Upon the top- moſt branch (the tree was high): 
Yet nimbly up, from bough to bough I fwerv'd, 
And for to-morrow have ten more reſerv'd. 
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Look on me kindly, and ſome pity ſhew, 
Or give me leave at leaſt to look on you. 
Some God transform me by his heav'nly pow'r, 
Ev'n to a bee to buzz within your bow'r, 
The winding ivy-chaplet to invade, 
And folded fern that your fair fore head ſhade, 
Now to my coſt the force of love I find; 
The heavy hand it bears on human kind. 
'The milk of Tigers was his infant food, 


Taught from his tender years the taſte of blood; 
His brother whelps and heran wild about the wood, 
Ah nymph, train'd up in his tyrannick court, 

To make the ſuff rings of your ſlaves your ſport ! 
Unheeded ruin! treacherous delight! 

O poliſh'd hardneſs ſoften'd to the fight ! 

Whoſe radiant eyes your ebon brows adorn, 

Like midnight thoſe, and theſe like break of morn! 
Smile once again, revive me with your charms ; 
And let me die contented in your arms. 

I would not aſk to live another day, 

Might I but ſweetly kiſs my ſoul away. 

Ah whv am I from emo: 1ovs debarr d: 


TT mad whe Joy o 


For kiſſes are but empty when compar'd. 

I rave and in my raging ſit ſhall tear 

The garland, which I wove for you to wear, 
Oft parſly, with a wreath of ivy bound, 

And border'd with a roſy edging round. 

What pangs J feel, unpity'd and unheard ! 
Since I muſt die, why is my fate deferr'd ! 

I trip my body of my ſhepherd's frock : 
Behold that dreadful downfal of a rock, 
Where yon old fiſher views the ways from high! 
Tis that convenient leap I mean to try. 

You would be pleas'd to ſee me plunge to ſhore, 
But better pleas'd if I ſhould riſe no more. 

I might have read my fortune long ago, 
When, ſeeking my ſucceſs in love to know, 


J try'd th' infallible prophetick way, I 
A poppy-leaf upon my palm to lay : I 
I ſtrnck, and yet no lucky crack did follow; * 
Yet I ſtruck hard, and yet the leaf lay hollow. H 
And which was worſe, if any worſe could prove, 7 
The with'ring leaf foreſhew'd your with'ring love. P 


Yet 
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Yet farther (ah, how far a Lover dares!) 
My laſt recourſe L had to fieve and ſheers ; 
And told the witch Agreo my diſeaſe: 
Aeęrto, that in harveſt us'd to leaſe; 
But harveſt done, to chare- work did aſpire; 
Meat, drink, and two pence was her daily hire. 
To work ſhe went, her charms ſhe mutter'd o'er, 
And yet the reſty ſieve wagg'd ne'er the more; 
I wept for woe, the teſty beldame ſwore, 
And, foaming with her art, foretold my fate ; 
That I was doom'd to love, and you to hate. 
A milk-white goat for you I did provide ; 
Two milk-white kids run friſking by her fide, 
For which the nut-brown laſs, Erithacts, 
Full often offer'd many a ſavoury kils. 
Hers they ſhall be, fince you refuſe the price : 
What madman would o'er ſtand his market twice ! 
My right eye itches, ſome good luck is near, c 
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Perhaps my Amaryllis may appear; 
I'll ſet up ſach a note as ſhe ſhall hear. 
What nymph but my melodious voice would move ? 
She mult be flint, if ſhe refuſe my love. | 
11ippomenes, who ran with noble ſtrife 
To win his lady, or to loſe his life, | 
(What ſhift ſome men will make to get a wife ?) 
Threw down a golden apple in her way; 
For all her haſte ſhe could not chooſe but ſtay ; 
Renown, ſaid run; the glitt'ring bribe cry'd, hold; 
The man might have been hang'd, but for his gold, 
Yet ſome ſuppoſe twas love (ſome few indeed) 
That ſtopt the fatal fury of her ſpeed : 
She ſaw, ſhe ſigh'd ; her nimble feet refuſe 
Their wonted ſpeed, and ſhe took pains to loſe. 
A prophet ſome, and ſome a poet cry, 
(No matter which, fo neither of them lye) 
From ſteepy Othrys top to Pylus drove 
His herd; and for his pains enjoy'd his love: 
If ſuch another wager ſhould be laid 
III find the man, if you can find the maid. 
Why name I men, when love extended finds 
His pow'r on high, and in cceleſtial minds ? 
Venus the ſhepherd's homely habit took, 
And manag'd ſomething elſe beſides the crook ; 
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Nay, when Adonis dy'd, was heard to roar, 
And never from her heart forgave the Boar. 
+ How bleft was fair Endymion with his moon, 
= Who ſleeps on Latmos top from night to noon? 
I" What Jaſon from Medea's love poffelt, 5 
1 You ſhall not hear, but know tis like the reſt. 
My aking head can ſcarce ſupport the pain; 
This curſed love will ſurely turn my brain: 
Io Feel how it ſhoots, and yet you take no pity ; 
1 Nay then tis time to end my doleful ditty, 
A clammy ſweat does o'er my temples creep; 
My heavy eyes are urged with iron ſleep : 
I lay me down to gaſp my lateſt breath, | 
The Wolves will get a breakfaſt by my death; 
Yet ſcarce enough their hunger to ſupply, 
For love has made me carrion ere I die. 
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Virgil ſucceeds Theocritus, from whom he has in ſome 
places copied, and always imitated with ſucceſs, As a 
Specimen of his manner we ſhall introduce his firſt Paſtoral, 
which is generally allow'd to be the moſt perfect; and our 
readers will ſee that we are obliged to Mr. Dryden for the 
tranſlation. | 
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ME11BOEUS. 5 
Beneath the ſhade which beechen baughs diffuſe, 


' You T77tyrus entertain your ſylvan mule. 
Round the wide world in baniſhment we roam, Ni 
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Forc'd from our pleaſing fields and native home; Ti 
if While ſtretch'd at eaſe you ſing your happy loves, Ne 
'F And Amaryllis fills the ſhady groves, = 

| LITYEV 8, | 16 

Theſe bleſſings, friend, a Deity beſtow'd 5 Th 

For never can I deem him leſs than God. Anc 

The tender ſirſtlings of my woolly breed | Yet 

| Shall on his holy altar often bleed, ; Ane 
{ He gave me kine to graze the flow'ry plain, 

l And to my pipe renew'd the rural ſtrain, v 

1 MEL1IBOEUS. | Un 

We 


J envy not your ſortune, but admire, 
That while the raging ſword and waſteful fire | For 1 
Deſtroy the wretched neighbourhbod around, 


No hoſtile arms approach your happy ground, 
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Far 
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Far diff rent is my fate; my feeble goats 

With pains I drive from their forſaken cotes: 

And this you ſee I ſcarcely drag along, 

Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young, 5 
The hope and promiſe of my 1 fold. SE 
My loſs by dire portents the Gods foretold ; 

For, had I not been blind, I might have ſeen 

Yon riven oak, the faireſt on the green, 

And the hoarſe raven on the blaſted bough 

By croaking from the left preſag'd the coming blow, 
But tell me, Tityrus, what heav'nly power 

Preſery'd your fortunes in that fatal hour? 


TITYRUS. 


Fool that I was, I thought imperial Rome 

Like Mntua, where on market-days we come, a 
And thither drive our tender lambs from home. 4 
So kids and whelps their fires and dames expreſs ; 

And fo the great I meaſur'd by the leſs : 

But country-towns, compar'd with her, appear 

Like ſhrubs when lofty cypreſſes are near. 
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MrlißzokE us. 
What great occaſion call'd you hence to Rome ? 


TITYRUS. 


Freedom, which came at length, tho' ſlew to come: 
Nor did my ſearch of liberty begin 
Till my black hairs were cans upon my chin, 
Nor Amaryllis would vouchſafe a look, 

Till Galatea's meaner bonds I broke. 

Till then a helpleſs, hopeleſs, homely ſwain, 

I fought not freedom, nor aſpir'd to gain: 

Tho' many a victim from my folds was bought, 
And many a cheeſe to country markets brought, 
Yet all the little that I got I ſpent, 

And ſtill return'd as empty as I went. 
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MELIBOE us. 


We ſtood amaz'd to ſee your miſtreſs mourn, 
Unknowing that ſhe pin'd for your return; 
We wonder'd why ſhe kept her fruit fo long, 
For whom ſo late th' ungather'd apples hung: 
But now the wonder ceaſes, fince I ſee ; 
dne kept them only, 7ityrus, for thee: RY 
1 6 Fox 
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For thee the bubbling ſprings appear'd to mourn, 
And whiſp'ring pines made vows for thy return. 


TiITYRUS. 


What ſhould I do! while here I was enchain'd, 
No glimpſe of godlike liberty remain'd ; | 

Nor could I hope in any place but there 

To find a God ſo preſent to my pray'r. 

There firſt the youth of heav'nly birth I view'd, 

For whom our monthly victims are renew'd. 

He heard my vows, and graciouſly decreed | 

My grounds to be reſtor d, my former flocks to feed. 
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MELIBOEUS, 


O fortunate old man! whoſe farm remains x 
For you ſufficient, and requites your pains, | 
'Tho' ruſhes overſpread the neighb'ring plains. 
Tho' here the marſhy grounds approach your fields 
And chere the ſoil a ſtony harveſt yields. 
Your teeming ewes ſhall no ſtrange meadows try, 
Nor fear a rot from tainted company, 
Behold yon bord'ring fence of fallow trees 
| Is fraught with flow'rs, the flow'rs are fraught with bees; 
1 The buſy bees, with a ſoft murm'ring ſtrain, 

Invite to gentle ſleep the Jab'ring ſwain: 
| While from the neighb'ring rock with rural ſongs 
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The pruner's voice the pleaſing dream prolongs; 
| Stock-doves and turtles tell their am'rous pain, 
And from the lofty elms of love complain. 
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TITYRUS. 


1 Th' inhabitants of ſeas and ſkies ſhall change, 
1 And fiſh on ſhore, and ſtags in air ſhall range, 

1 The baniſh'd Parihian dwell on Arar's brink, 

| And the blue German ſhall the Tigris drink; 

Ere I, forſaking gratitude and truth, 

Forget the figure of that godlike youth. 


MELI1BOEUS. 


But we muſt beg our bread in climes unknown, 
Beneath the ſcorching, or the freezing zone; 
And ſome to fair Oaæxis ſhall be fold, 

Or try the Lybi/an heat, or Scythian cold; 
The reſt among the Britons be confin'd, 


A race of men from all the world disjoin'd. of 
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O! muſt the wretched exiles ever mourn? 
Nor after length of rolling years return? 
Are we condemn'd by fate's unjuſt decree, 
No more our houſes and our homes to ſee ? 
Or ſhall we mount again the rural throne, 
And rule the country kingdoms once our own ? 
Did we for theſe barbarians plant and ſow, 
On theſe, on theſe, our happy fields beſtow ? 
Good heav'n, what dire effects from civil diſcord flow 
Now let me graft my pears, and prune the vine ; 
The fruit is theirs; the labour only mine, 
Farewel my paſtures, my paternal ſtock, | 
My fruitful fields, and my more fruitful flock ! 
No more, my goats, ſhall I behold you climb 
The Reepy cliffs, or crop the flow'ry thyme ! 
No more, extended in the grot below, 
Shall ſee you browzing on the mountain's brow 
The prickly ſhrubs, and after on the bare 
Lean down the deep abyſs and hang in air ! 
No more my ſheep ſhall fip the morning dew ; | 
No more my ſong ſhall pleaſe the rural crew : 5 
Adieu, my tuneful pipe! and all the world adieu! 
TiTYRUS. 
This night, at leaft, with me forget your care ; 
Cheſnuts and curds and cream ſhall be your fare : 
The carpet-ground ſhall be with leaves o'er ſpread, 
And boughs ſhall weave a cov'ring for your head: 
For fee yon ſunny hill the ſhade extends, 
And curling ſmoke from cottages aſcends. 


Henſer was the firſt of our own countrymen who ac- 
quired any conſiderable reputation by this method of 
writing. We ſhall infert his fixth eclogue, or that for 
June, which is allegorical, as will be ſeen by the 


ARGUMENT. 


* Hbbinel, from a deſcription of the pleaſures of the 
Place excites Colin to the enjoyment of them. Colin de- 
clares himſelf incapable of delight, by reaſon of his ill 
ſucceſs in love, and his loſs of Roſalind, who had'treach- 
erouſly forſaken him for Menalcas, another ſhepherd. By 
lityrus (mentioned before in Spenſer's ſecond eclogue, and 
again in the twelfth) is plainly meant Chaucer, whom the 
author ſometimes profeſs'd to imitate. In the perſon of 
Cin, is repreſented the author himſelf; and Hob binols 


0! inviting 


1 
inviting him to leave the hilly country, ſeems to allude to 
his leaving the North, where, as is mentioned in his life, he 
had for ſome time reſided.“ : | 


'HonB1noL. CoLin. 
Lo! Colin, here the place, whoſe pleaſant fight 


From other ſhades hath wean'd my wand'ring mind : 
Tell me, what wants me here, to work delight? 
The ſimple air, the gentle warbling wind, 

So calm, ſo cool, as no where elſe I find: 
The graſſy ground with dainty daiſies dight, 

The bramble-buſh, where birds of every kind 
To th' water's fall their tunes attemper right. 


CoLin. 


O! happy H:66ino/, I bleſs thy ſtate, 
That paradiſe haſt found which Adam loft. 
Here wander may thy flock early or late, 
Withouten dread of wolves to been ytoſt ; 
Thy lovely lays here mayſt thou freely boaſt : 
But I, unhappy man! whom cruel fate, 
And angry Gods purſue from coaſt to coaſt, 
Can no where find, to ſhroud my luckleſs pate 


HoRB BIN OI. | 1 
Then if by me thou liſt adviſed be, 
Forſake the foil, that ſo doth thee bewitch : I 
Leave me thoſe hills, where harbroughnis to ſee, 
Nor holly-buſh, nor brere, nor winding ditch ; C 
And to the dales reſort, where ſhepherds rich, 
And fruitful flocks been every where to ſee : 
Here no night. ravens lodge, more black than pitch, 8 
Nor elviſh ghoſts, nor ghaſtly owls do flee. A 
But friendly fairies, met with many graces, 
And light foot nymphs can chace the ling'ring night, Bu 
With heydeguies, and trimly trodden traces 
Whilſt ſiſters nine, which dwell on Par naß hight, Sh 
Do make them muſici:, for their more delight; 
And Paz himſelf to kiſs their cryſtal faces, 
Will pipe and daunce, when Phebe ſhineth bright: 
Such peerleſs pleaſures have we in theſe places, For 
2 
For 


Colin. 
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CoLIN. 


And I, whilſt youth, and courſe of careleſs years, 
Did let me walk withouten links of love, 
In ſuch by did Joy amongſt my peers : 
nt riper age ſuch pleaſures doth reprove, 
My fancy eke from former follies move 
To ſtrayed ſteps : for time in paſſing wears 
(As garments doen, which waxen old above) 
And draweth new delights with hoary hairs. 


Tho couth I ſing of love, and tune my pipe 
Unto my plantive pleas in verſes made : 

Tho would I ſeek for queen- apples unripe, 
To give my Ro/alind, and in ſommer ſhade 

Light gawdy girlonds, was my common trade, 
Tv crown her golden locks : but years more ripe, 

And loſs of her, whoſe love as life I wayde, 
Thoſe weary wanton toys away did wipe. 


HoBBINOL. 


Colin, to hear thy rhimes and roundelays, 
Which thou wert wont on waſteful hills to ſing, 
more delight, than lark in ſommer days 
Whoſe eccho made the neighbour groves to ring, 
And taught the birds, which in the lower ſpring 
Did ſhroud in ſhady leaves from ſunny rays ; 
Frame to thy ſong their cheerful cheriping 
Or hold their peace, for ſhame of thy ſweet lays, 


I ſaw Calliope with muſes moe, 
Soon as thy oaten pipe began to ſound, 
Their ivory lutes and tamburins forgo : 
And from the fountain, where they fate around, 
Ren after haftily thy filver ſound, 
But when they came, where thou thy {kill didſt ſhow, 
They drew a back, as half with ſhame confound, 
Shepherd to ſee, them in their art out-go. 


"#4". MS Wb 


Of muſes, Hobbino!, J con no ſkill, 
For they been daughters of the higheſt Jove, 
And holdea ſcorn of homely ſhepherds quill : 
For ſith I heard that Pan with Phæbus ſtrove 
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Which him to much rebuke and danger drove, 
I never lift preſume to Parna/s hill, | 
But piping low, in ſhade of lowly grove, 
I play to pleaſe myſelf, albeit ill. 5 


Nought weigh I, who my ſong doth praiſe or blame, 


Ne ſtrive to win renown, or paſs the reſt: 
With ſhepherds ſits not follow flying fame, 
But feed his flocks in fields, where falls him beſt. 
I wote my rimes been rough, and rudely dreſt ; 
The fitter they, my careful caſe to frame: 
Enough is me to paint out my unreſt, 
And pour my piteous plaints out in the ſame. 


The God of ſhepherds, Tityrus is dead, 
Who taught me homely, as I can, to make: 
He, Weill he lived, was the ſovereign head 
Of ſhepherds all, that been with love ytake. 
Well couth he wail his woes, and lightly ſlake 
The flames, which love within his heart had bred, 
And tell us merry tales, to keep us wake, 
The while our ſheep about us ſafely fed. 


Now dead he is, and lieth wrapt in lead, 
(O why ſhould death on him ſuch outrage ſhow !) 
And all his paſting ſkill with him is fled, 
The fame whereof doth daily greater grow. 
But if on me ſome little drops would flow 
Of that the ſpring was in his learned hed, 
I ſoon would learn theſe woods to wail my woe, 
And teach the trees their trickling tears to ſhed. 


Then ſhould my ꝑlaints, caus'd of diſcourteſee, 
As meſſengers of this my painful plight, 

Fly to my love, wherever that ſhe be, 
And pierce her heart with point of worthy wight ; 

As ſhe deſerves, that wrought ſo deadly ſpight. 
And thou, Menalcas, that by treachery 

Didft underfong my laik to wax fo light, 
Should'ſt well be known for ſuch thy villany. 


But fince I am not, as I wiſh I were, 
Ye gentle ſhepherds, which your flocks do feed, 
Whether on hills, or dales, or other where, 


Bear witneſs all of this fo wicked deed ; 
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And tell the laſs, whoſe flower 1s woxe a weed, 
And faultleſs faith is turn'd to faithleſs ſeere, 
That ſhe the trueſt ſhepherd's heart made bleed, 
That lives on earth, and loved her moſt dear. . 


HoB BIN OI. 


O! careful Colin, I lament thy caſe, 
Thy tears would make the hardeſt flint to flow ! 
Ah! faithleſs Ro/alznd, and void of grace, 
T hat are the root of all this rueful woe 
Put nov is time, I gueſs, homeward to go: 
Then riſe, ye bleſſed flocks, and home apace, 
Left night with ſtealing ſteps do you foreſlo, 


And wet your tender lambs, that by you trace. 


By the following eclogue the reader will perceive that 
Mr. Philips has, in imitation of Spencer, preſerved in his 
Paſtorals many antiquated words, which, tho? they are 
diſcarded from polite converſation, may naturally be ſup- 
poſed {till to have place among the ſhepherds and other 
rulicks in the country. We have made choice of his 
ſecond eclogue becauſe it is brought home to his own buſi- 
nes, and contains a complaint againſt thoſe , who had 
ſpoken ill of him and his writings, 


Mr. Pyu1Ll1ePs ſecond Paſtoral. 


TRHENOT, COLINET. 


Is it not Calinet ] loneſome ſee, 
Leaning with folded arms againft the tree ? 
Or is it age of late bedims my fight ? 
'11s Colinet, indeed, in woeful plight. 
Thy cloudy look why melting into tears, 
nſeemly, now the ſky ſo bright appears? 
Why in this mournful manner art thou found, 
Cnthankful lad, when all things ſmile around ? 
Or hear'ſt not lark and linnet jointly fing, 
Their notes blithe-warbling to ſalute the ſpring ? 


CoLIiNET. 


Though blithe their notes, not ſo my wayward fate; 
Nor lark would ſing, nor linnet, in my ſtate. 


Each 
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Each creature, Thenet, to his taſk is born, 

As they to mirth and muſick, I to mourn, 1 
Waking, at midnight, I my woes renew, 

My tears oft? mingling with the falling dew. 


— 
— TR od emo <= <—__——_ — 
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TEN Or. | | 
Small cauſe, I ween, has luſty youth to plain * 
| Or who may, then, the weight of eld ſuſtain, C 
When every ſlackening nerve begins to fail, 1 
And the load preſſeth as our days prevail ? 0 
| Yet, though with years my body downward tend, 5 
As trees beneath their fruit, in autumn bend, L 
#1 Spite of my ſnowy head and icy veins, 
| | My mind a cheerful temper till retains : 
1 And why ſhould man, miſhap what will, repine, 
hh Sour every ſweet, and mix with tears his wine? 
| But tell me then; it may relieve thy woe, 
i To let a friend thine inward ailment know. F. 
i Cori Ex. 4 
bl Ia "twill waſte thee, Tenor, the whole day, 2 
Should'ſt thou give ear to all my grief can ſay. 
Thine ewes will wander; and the heedleſs lambs, 
In loud complaints, require their abſent dams. A 
THENOT. U 
See Lightfoot ; he ſhall tend them cloſe : and J, [1 
Tween whiles, acroſs the plain will glance mine eye, . 
CoLiNnET. gu 
Where to begin J know not, where to end. W 
Does there one ſmiling hour my youth attend? W 
Though few my days, as well my follies ſhow, Ea 
Yet are thoſe days all clouded o'er with woe : W 
No happy gleam of ſunſhine doth appear, M. 
My lowering ſky, and wint'ry months, to chear. Sm 
My piteous plight in yonder naked tree, Ye 
Which bears the thunder-ſcar, too plain I fee: 
Quite deſtitute it ſtands of ſhelter kind, 
The mark of ſtorms, and ſport of every wind: 
The riven trunk feels not th' approach of ſpring 3 Fre 
Nor birds among the leafleſs branches ſing : 
No more, beneath thy ſhade, ſhall ſhepherds throng 
With jocund tale, or pipe, or pleaſing ſong. ; a 


I 


ye. 


ng 
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Il fated tree! and more ill-fated I 
From thee, from me, alike the ſhepherds fly. 


THENOT, 


Sure thou in hapleſs hour of time waſt born, 


when blighting mfldews ſpoil the riſing corn, 


Or blaſting winds o'er blofſom'd hedge-rows paſs, 
To kill the promis'd fruits, and ſcorch the graſs, 
Or when the moon, by wizard charm'd, foreſhows, 
Blood-fain'd in foul eclipſe, impending woes. 
Untimely born, ill luck betides thee fill. 


CoL1iNnET. 
And can there, Thenot, be a greater ill! 


THENOT. 


Nor fox, nor wolf, nor rot among our ſheep : 
From theſe good ſhepherd's care his Rock may keep: 
Againſt ill luck, alas! all forecaſt fails; 
Nor toil by day, nor watch by night, avails. 


CoLINET. 


Ah me, the while! ah me, the luckleſs day ! 
Ah luckleſs lad! befits me more to fay. 
Unhappy hour ! when freſh in youthful bud, 

I left, Sabrina fair, thy ſilv'ry flood. 

Ah, filly I! more filly than my ſheep, 

Which, on thy flow'ry banks, I wont to keep. 
Sweet are thy banks! oh, when ſhall I once more, 
With raviſh'd eyes review thine amell'd ſhore ? 
When, in the cryſtal of thy waters, ſcan 

Each feature faded, and my colour wan ? 

When ſhall I ſee my hut, the ſmall abode 
Myſelf did raiſe, and cover o'er with ſod ? 
Small though it be, a mean and humble cell, 
Yet is there room for peace, and me, to dwell, 


THENOT., 


And what enticement charm'd thee, far away, 
From thy lov'd home, and led thy heart aſtray ? 


COLINET. 


A lewd defire 1 lands, and ſwains, to know: 
Ah me! that ever I thould covet woe. * " 
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With wandering feet unbleſt, and fond of fame, 
I ſought I know not what beſides a name. 


THENOT. 


Or, ſooth to ſay, did'it thou not hither rome 
In ſearch of gains more plenty than at home ? 
A rolling ſtone is, ever, bare of moſs; 
And, to their coſt, green years old proverbs croſs. 


CoOLINET. 


Small need there was, in random ſearch of gain, 
To drive my pining flock athwart the plain, 
To diſtant Cam, Fine gain at length, I trow, 
To hoard up to myſelf ſuch deal of woe! 
My ſheep quite ſpent, through travel and ill fare, 
And, like their keeper, ragged grown and bare, 
The damp, cold green ſward, for my nightly bed, 
And ſome flaunt willow's trunk to reſt my head. 
Hard is to bear of pinching cold the pain; 
And hard is want to the unpracticed ſwain; 
But neither want, nor pinching cold, is hard, 
To blaſting ſtorms of calumny compar'd : 
Unkind as hail it falls; the pelting ſhower 
Deſtroy's the tender herb, and budding flower. 


THENOT. 


Slander we ſhepherds count the vileſt wrong: 
And what wounds ſorer than an evil tongue ? 


Untoward lads, the wanton imps of ſpite, 
Make mock of all the ditties I endite, 
In vain, O Colinet, thy pipe, ſo ſhrill, 
Charms every vale, and gladdens every hill: 
In vain thou ſeek'ſt the coverings of the grove, 
In the cool ſhade to ſing the pains of love: 
Sing what thou wilt, ill-nature will prevail; 
And every elf hath {kill enough to rail: 
But yet, though poor and artleſs be my vein, 
Menalcas ſeems to like my ſimple ftrain : 
And, while that he delighteth in my ſong, 
Which to the good Menalcas doth belong, 
Nor night, nor day, ſhall my rude muſick ceaſe ; 
I aſk no more, ſo 1 Menalcas pleaſe. 
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TRENOr. 


Meænalcas, lord of theſe fair, fertile plains, 

' Preſerves the ſheep, and o'er the ſhepherds reigns : 
For him our yearly wakes, and feaſts, we hold, 
And chooſe the faireſt firſtling from the fold: 

He, good to all, who $200 deſerve, ſhall give 
Thy flock to feed, an thee at eaſe to live, 
Shall curb the malice of unbridled tongues, 
And bounteouſly reward thy rural ſongs, 


COLINET, 


Firſt, then, ſhall lightſome birds forget to fly, 
The briny ocean turn to paſtures dry, 
And every rapid river ceaſe to flow, 
re unmindful of Menalcas grow. 


'THENOT. 


This night thy care with me forget, and fold 
Thy flock with mine, to ward th' injurious cold. 
New milk, and clouted cream, mild cheeſe and curd, 
With ſome remaining fruit of laſt year's hoard, | 
Shall be our evening fare, and, for the night, 
Sweet herbs and moſs, which gentle ſleep invite: 
And now behold the ſun's' departing ray, 
Oer yonder hill, the ſign of ebbing day: 
Wich ſongs the jovial hinds return from plow ; 
And unyok'd heifers, loitering homeward, low. 


Mr. Pcpe's Paſtorals next appear'd, but in a different dreſs 
om thoſe of Spegſer, and Phillips; for he has diſcarded 
Il antiquated words, drawn his ſwains more modern and 
polite, and made his numbers exquiſitely harmonious 
15eclogues therefore may be call'd better poeras, but not 
ter Paltorals. We ſhall inſert the eclogue he has inſcribed 
» Mr, /3cherly, the beginning of which is in imitation 


e 


i Vigiꝰs firſt Paſtoral. 
Beneath the ſhade a ſpreading beech diſplays, 


las and Agon ſung their rural lays : 

1/15 mourn'd a faithleſs, that an abſent love, 
And D:152's name and Doris fill'd the grove. . 

Ye Mantuan nymphs, your ſacred ſuccour bring; 
tia: and Ægon's rural lays I ſing. 


Thou, 
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Thou, whom the nine with Plautus wit inſpire, ve 
The art of Terence, and Menander*s ſire; De 
Whoſe ſenſe inſtruct us, and whoſe humour charms, She 
Whoſe judgment ſways us, and whoſe ſpirit warms! An 
Oh, ſkill'd in nature! ſee the hearts of ſwains, 

Their artleſs paſſions, and their tender pains. Rel 

Now ſetting Phæbus ſhone ſerenely bright, ] 
And fleecy clouds were ftreak'd with purple light; Of 
When tuneful Hylas, with melodious moan, | He! 

| Taught rocks to weep, and made the mountains groan, Lol 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs away ! Wh 
To Delia's ear the tender notes convey. In t 
As ſome fad turtle his loſt love deplores, Wh 
And with deep murmurs fills the ſounding ſhores; Anc 
'Thus, far from Delia, to the winds I mourn, R 
Alike unheard, unpity'd, and forlorn. Ben 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs along ! Oft 
For her, the feather'd quires neglect their ſong ; Wh 
For her, the ly mes their pleaſing ſhades deny; The 

For her, the lilhes hang their heads and die. 80 CU 
Ye flow'rs, that droop, forſaken by the ſpring, R 
Ye biras, that left by ſummer ceaſe to ſing, Now 
Ye trees, that fade when autumn-heats remove, Non 
Say, is not abſence death to thoſe who love? And 
Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs away! Non 
Curs'd be the Feld. that cauſe my Delia's ſtay: Jul 
R Fade ev'ry bloſſom, wither ev'ry tree, Re 
Die ev'ry flow'r, and periſh all but ſhe. The 
What have I ſaid ? where'er my Delia flies, Ah! 
Let ſpring attend, and ſudden flow'rs ariſe; Who 
Let opening roſes knotted oaks adorn, Pan 
And liquid amber drop from ev'ry thorn. | Or w 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs along! Wha 
The birds ſhall ceaſe to tune their evening ſong, And 
The winds to breathe, the waving woods to move, Re 

And ftreams to murmur, ere I ceaſe to love. Vil f. 
Not bubbling fountains to the thirſty ſwain, From 
Not balmy ſleep to lab'rers faint with pain, Forſa 
Not ſhow'rs to larks, or ſun-ſhine to the bee, I kno 
Are half ſo charming as thy fight to m2. More 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs away! Thou 

Come, Delia, come; ah, why this long delay? Cotb 
Thro' rocks and caves the name of Delia ſounds; Ret 


Delia, each cave and echoing rock rebounds. i Farey 


( wr J 
Ye pow'rs, what pleaſing frenzy ſooths my mind! 
Do lovers dream, or is my Delia kind? 
She comes, my Delia comes — now ceaſe my lay, 
And ceaſe ye gales, to bear my ſighs away | 
Next Agon ſung, while Vindſor groves admir'd 2 
Rehearſe, ye muſes, what yourſelves inſpir d. 
Reſound ye hills, reſound my mournful ſtrain! 
Of perjur'd Doris, dying I complain : 
Here where the mountains, leſs' ning as they riſe, 
In, Loſe the low vales, and ſteel into the ſkies; 
While lab'ring oxen, ſpent with toil and heat, 
In their looſe traces from the field retreat ; 
While curling ſmoaks from village-tops are ſeen, 
And the fleet ſhades glide o'er. the duſky green. 
Reſound ye hills, reſound my mournful lay ! 
Beneath yon poplar oft we paſs'd the day: 
Oft on the rind I carv'd her am'rous vows, 
While ſhe with garlands hung the bending boughs ; 
The garlands fade, the vows are worn away 
So dies her love, and ſo my hopes decay. 
Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful ftrain ! 
Now bright Arcturus glads the teeming grain 
Now golden fruits in loaded branches ſhine, 
And grateful cluſters ſwell with floods of wine; 
Now bluſhing berries paint the yellow grove : 
ju Gods! ſhall all things yield returns but love? 
Reſound, ye hills, * my mournful lay ! 
The ſhepherds cry, Thy flocks are left a prey. 
Ah! what avails it me the flocks to keep, 
Wholoſt my heart while I preſerv'd my ſheep. 
Pen come, and aſk'd what magic caus'd my ſmart, 
Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart ? 
What eyes but hers, alas! have pow'r to move? 
And is there magic but what dwells in love? 
Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful trains! 
/ from ſhepherds, flocks, and flow'ry plains. 
Fom ſhepherds, flocks, and plains, I may remove, 
Fortate mankind, and all the world—but love ! 
| know thee, love! wild as the raging main, 
ore fell than Tygers on the Libyan plain: 
hou wert from Ætna's burning entrails torn, 
Cot by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder born. 
Kelound, ye hills, reſound my mournful lay! 


Farewel, ye woods, adieu the light of day! 


Oa 
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One leap from yonder cliff ſhall end my pains, 
No more, ye hills, no more reſound my ftrains ! 
Thus ſung the ſhepherds till th“ approach of night, | 


The ſkies yet bluſhing with departing light, TI 
When falling dews with ſpangles deck'd the glade, We 
And the low ſun had lengthen'd ev'ry ſhade. Th 


To theſe Paſtorals, which are written agreeably to the 
taſte of antiquity, and the rules above preſcrib'd, we ſhall 1 
beg leave to ſubjoin another that may be called a burleſqu i 7; 
Paſtoral, wherein the ingenious author, the late Mr. Gay . 
has ventur'd to deviate from the beaten road, and de. = 
{cribed the ſhepherds and ploughmen of our own time and F . 
country, inſtead of thoſe of the Golden Age, to which the To 
modern critics confine the Paſtoral. His fix Paforal, wo. 

which he calls the Shepherd*s Week, are a beautiful and A 
lively repreſentation of the manners, cuſtoms, and notions e 
of our ruſticks, We ſhall inſert the firſt of them, entitled, That 
The Squabble, wherein two clowns try to out do each otbe 111. 
in ſinging the praiſes of their ſweet-hearts, leaving it w Her 
third to determine the controverſy. The perſons names Tet 6 
are Lobbin Clout, Cuday, and Claddipole. And 


Z LoBBin CLovuT. | 
That 


Thy younglings, Cuday, are but juſt awake; 
No thruftles ſhrill the bramble-buſh forſake ; 
No chirping lark the welkin ſheen * invokes; | See 


No damſel yet the ſwelling adder ſtrokes ; Made 

O'er yonder hill does ſcant + the dawn appear; This 

Then why does Caday leave his cott ſo rear þ ? Pl wa 
C Vox. 

Ah Lebbin Olout ! I ween ||, my plight is gueſt; In 
For he, that loves, a ſtranger is to reſt. ; © thin 
If ſwains belye not, thou haſt prov'd the ſmart, 

And Blouzelinda's miſtreſs of thy heart. My 
This riſing rear betokeneth well thy mind; Th. q 
'T hoſe arms are folded for thy Blouxel ind. ur zk 


And well, I trow, our piteous plights agree; 
Thee Blouzelinaa ſmites, Buxoma me. 


* Shining or bright ſky. + Scarce, = Early, 


| Conceive, 
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LOoB BIN CLovur. 
ht, Ah Bluzelind ! I love thee more by half, 


Than does their fawns, or cows the new-fall'n calf. 
Woe worth the tongue, may bliſters ſore it gall, 
That names Buxoma, Blouzelind withal ! 


UDDY. 
) the C 


ſhall Hold, witleſs Lobbin Clout, I thee adviſe, 
eſque WW Leſt bliſters ſore on thy own tongue ariſe, 

Gay, Lo yonder C/odd pole, the blithſome ſwain, 

d de. The wiſeſt lout of all the neighb'ring plain! 
6 and From Cloddipole we learnt to read the ſkies, 

h the e To know when hail will fall, or winds ariſe. 
oral, WY He taught us erſt“ the heifer's tail to view, 


| and When {tuck aloft, that ſhow'rs would flraight enſue : 
oton He {rt that uſeful ſecret did explain, 

titled, g That pric'.ing corns foretold the gath'ring rain. 

other When ſwallows fleet ſoar high and ſport in air, 


it t01 
name) 


He told us that the welkin would be clear. 
Let Cadel pole then hear us twain rehearſe, 
And praiſe his ſweet-heart in alternate verſe, 
Pl wager this ſame oaken ſtaff with thee, 
That C/od4ifole ſhall give the prize to me. 


LoBBin CLovUuT. 


dee this tobacco-pouch, that's lin'd with hair, 
Made of the ſkin of ſleekeſt fallow deer: 

This pouch, that's ty'd with tape of reddeſt hue, 
Ii wager, that the prize ſhall be my due. 


Cup px. 


Begin thy carrols then, thou vaunting ſlouch; 
be thine the oaken ſtaff, or mine the pouch. 


Log BIN CLourT., 


My Bluzelinda is the blitheſt laſs, 
Than primroſe ſweeter, or the clover-graſs. 
kur is the king- cup that in meadow blows, 
iris the daiſy that beſide her grows; 
#ar15 the gilly-flow'r of gardens ſweet, 
Far s the marygold, for pottage meet: 
bet Bo12-/ind's than gilly-flow'r more fair, 


ally. | 1 
Lin dai, marygold, or king- cup rare. 111 
Cuopr. 


Luan 


*F ly, 
For. . ormeriy 
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| CUDDLY. 
My brown Buxoma is the feateſt maid, 


That e'er at wake delightſome gambol play d; 


Clean as young lambkins, or the gooſe's down, 
And like the goldfinch in her /unday gown, 
The witleſs lamb may ſport upon the plain, 
The friſking kid delight the gaping ſwain; 
The wanton calf may ſkip with many a bound, 
And my cur Tray play defteſt f feats around: 


But neither lamb, nor kid, nor calf, nor Tray, - 


Dance like Buxema on the ſirſt of May. 
LoBBin CLour, 


Sweet is my toil when Blouzelind is near; 
Of her bereft, tis winter all the year. 
Wich her no ſultry ſummer's heat IJ know; 
In winter, when ſhe's nigh, with love I glow, 
Come, Blouzelinda, eaſe thy ſwain's deſire, 
My ſummer's ſhadow, and my winter's fire! 


CuDpDy. 


As with Buxoma once I work'd at hay, 
F'en noon-tide labqur ſeem'd an holiday; 
And holidays, it haply ſhe were gone, 


Like worky-days I wiſh'd would ſoon be done. 


Eftſoons, O ſweet-heart kind, my love repay, 
And all the year ſhall then be holiday. 


LozBIN CLOur. 


As Bl:uzelinda, in a gameſome mood, 
Behind a hay-cock loudly laughing ſtood, 
I ſlily ran, and fſnatcl'd a haſty kiis ; 
She wip'd her lips, nor took it much amiſs, 
Believe me Cuddy, while Pm bold to ſay, 
Her Breath was ſweeter than the ripen'd hay. 


CuDDy. 


As my Buxoma, in a morning fair, 
Wich gentle finger ſtroak d her milky care, 
I quaint!y || ſtole a kiſs; at firſt, tis true, 
She frown'd, yet after granted one or two. 
Lobbin, I ſwear, believe who will my vows, 


Her breath by far excell'd the breathing cows. 


4 Nimbleſt. + Very ſoon, I Waggithly, 
g | 
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Log BIN CTLovur. 


Leek to the Welch, to Dutchmen butter's dear, 
Of Iriſb ſwains potatoes is the cheer ; 
Oats for their feaſts the Scotiſg ſhepherds grind, 
Sweet turnips are the food cf Blouzelind : 
While ſhe loves turnips, butter Iii deſpiſe, 
Nor leeks, nor oatmeal, nor potatoe prize, 


CuDDY. 


In good roaſt-beef my landlord flicks his knife, 
The capon fat delights his dainty wife; 
Pudding our parſon eats, the ſquire loves hare, 
But white-pot thick is my Buxoma's fare. 
While ſhe loves white- pot, capon ne'er ſhall be, 
Nor hare, nor beef, nor pudding, food for me. 


LoBBin CLOUT. 


As once I play'd at blind-mar's-buff,, it hapt 
About my eyes the towel thick was wrapt : - 
| miſs'd the ſwains, and ſeiz'd on Blouxe ind. 
True ſpeaks that ancient proverb, Lowe is blind. 


CuvpDyY. 


As at hot-cockles once ] laid me down, 
And felt the weighty hand of many a clown; 
Buxima gave a gentle tap, and [ 
Quick roſe, and read ſoft miſchief in her eye. 


LoBBIN CLOur. 


On two near elms the ſlacken'd cord I hung, 
Now high, now low my Blouzelinda ſwung : 
Vith the rude wind her rumpled garment roſe, 


And ow'd her taper leg, and ſcarlet hoſe. 


CuDDY. 


Acroſs the fallen oak the plank I laid, 
And myſelf pois'd againſt the tott'ring maid : 
High leapt the plank, adown Buxema fell; 
I py'd—but faithful ſweet-hearts never tell. 


LoB BIN CLOVUr. 


This riddle, Cady, if thou cauſt, explain; 
This wily riddle puzzles ev'ry ſwain: 
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What fow'r is that which bears the wirgin's name, 
The richeſt metal joined with the ſame? þ 


CuDDy. 


Anſwer, thou carle, and judge this riddle right, 
FI! frankly own thee for a cunning wight : | 
What flow'r is that which royal honour craves ? 
Ajoin the virgin, and tis ſircaun on graves. f 


CLODDIPOLE. 


Forbear, contending louts, give o'er your ſtrains ; 
An oaken ſtaff each merits for his pains. 
But fee, the ſun- beams bright to labour warn, 
And gild the thatch of goodman Hodges barn, 
Vour herds for want of water ſtand a dry; 
"They're weary of your ſongs— and ſo am I. 


To theſe we ſhall ſubjoin the following eclogue, or ſoli- 
loquy, written by a lady; which contains a proper leſſon 
to thoſe of her own ſex, who are ſo weak as to value them- 
ſelves on that fading flower, beauty ; and ſeems intended 
to recommend ſomething more eſtimable to their culture 


and conſideration. The ornaments of the mind are . 
not ſo eaſily effaced as thoſe of the body; and tho? beauty . 
may captivate and ſecure the affections for a time, yet a A 
man of ſenſe will never ſo much eſteem a fine wife, as 2 14 
wiſe one. | : 
The SMALL. Pox. A Town E-l-gue. By the Right Hun Wl « \ 
® L. M. W. M. 
The wretched Flavia on her couch reclin'd, N. 
Thus breath'd the anguiſh of a wounded mind; b Fa 
A glaſs revers'd in her right hand ſhe bore, ; 4 
For now ſhe ſhun'd the face ſhe ſought before. 8 
How am I chang'd ? alas! how am I grown? An: 
« A frighttul ſpectre, to myſelf unknown! © W} 
« Where's my complexion ? where my radiant bloom, * Ho 
«* 'Thit promis'd happineſs for years to come ? If b 
hen with what pleaſure I this face ſurvey'd! No 
Jo look once more, my viſits oft delay'd ! On; 
« Charm'd with the view, a freſher red would riſe, No! 
Ad a new lite ſhot ſparkling from my eyes ! Beat 
c Ye 
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Ah! faithleſs glaſs, my wonted bloom reſtore ; 
* Alas! T rave, that bloom is now no more! 
Ihe greateſt good the gods on meu beſtow, 
« Ey'n youth itſelf to me is uſeleſs now. 
here was a time (Oh! that I cou'd forget!) 
u hen opera-ticxets pour'd before my feet; 
And at the ring, where brighteſt beauties ſhine, 
« The earlieſt cherries of the ſpring were mine. 
© Witneſs, O Lil; ; and thou, Morteux, tell 
« How much japan theſe eyes have made ye ſell, 
Wich wiat contempt ye ſaw me oft deſpiſe 
The humble offer of the raffled prize; 
« For at the raffle {till each prize I bore, 
With ſcorn rejected, or with triumph wore ! 
Now beauty's fled, and preſents are no more! 

For me the patriot has the houſe forſook, 
And left debates to catch a paſſing look: 
For me the ſoldier has ſoft verſes W. it: 
« For me the beau has aim'd to be a wit. 
For me the wit to nonſenſe was betray'd ; | 
Ihe gameſter has for me his dun delay'd, 5 
And over. ſeen the card he would have play d. 
| © The bold and haughty by ſucceſs made vain, 
* Aw'd by my eyes, have trembled to complain: 
The baſhful *iquire touch'd by a wiſh unknown, 
Has Car'd to ſpeak with ſpirit not his on; 
* Fird by one with, all did alike adore ; 
Now beauty's fled, and lovers are no more! 

As round the room I turn my weeping eyes, 
Ne unaffected ſcenes of ſorrow riſe ! 
Far from my fight that killing picture bear, 
Ile face disfigure, and the canvas tear 
That picture, which with pride I us'd to ſhow, 
* The loſt reſemblance but uybraids me now. 
And thou, my toilette! where I oft have ſate, 
' While hours unheeded paſs'd in deep debate, 
Eos curles ſhould fall, or where a patch to place, 
If blue or ſcarlet beſt became my face; 
Now on ſome happier nymph your aid beſtow ; 
On fairer heads, ye uſeleſs jewels, glow ! 
No borrow'd luſtre can my charms reſtore ; 
Beauty is fled, and dreſs is now no more! 
Je meaner beauties, I permit ye ſhine ; 
o, triumph in the hearts that once were mine; 
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1 
But, midſt your triumphs with confuſion know, 
Tis to my ruin all your arms ye owe. | 
Wou'd pitying heav'n reſtore my wonted mein, 
Ye ſtill might move unthought of and unſeen : 
But oh! how vain, how wretched is the boaſt 
Of beauty faded, and of empire loſt ! 
What now is left but weeping, to deplore 
My beauty ted, and empire now no more! 
Ye, cruel chymiſts, what with-held your aid ! 
Could no pomatums ſave a trembling/maid ? 
How falſe and trifling is that art ye boaſt ; 
No art can give me back my beauty loſt ! 
In tears, ſurrounded by my friends I lay, 
Maſk'd o'er, and trembled at the fight of day; 
Mis MELio came my fortune to deplore, 
{A golden-headed cane well carv'd he bore) 
Cordials, he cry'd, my ſpirits muſt reſtore ! 
Beauty is fled, and ſpirit is no more! 
* GaLen, the grave; officious SQUIRT, was there, 
With fruitleſs grief and unavailing care : 
Machaon too, the great Machaon, known 
By his red cloak and his ſuperior frown ; 
And why, he cry'd, this grief and this diſpair ? 
You ſhall again be well, again be fair ; 
Believe my oath ; (with that an oath he ſwore) 
Falſe was his oath ; my beauty is no more 
* Ceaſe, hapleſs maid, no more thy tale purſue, 
Forſake mankind, and bid the world adieu! 
Monarchs and beautics rule with equal ſway 3 
All ftrive to ſerve, and glory to obey : 
Alike unpitied when depos'd they grow, 
Men mock the idol of their former vow. 
Adieu! ye parks in ſome obſcure receſs, 
Where gentle ſtreams will weep at my diſtreſs, 
Where no falſe friend will in my grief take part, 
And mourn my ruin with a joyful heart ; 
There let me live in ſome deſerted place, 
There hide in ſhades this loſt inglorious face. 
Ye operas, circles, I no more muſt view! 
My toilette, patches, all the world adicu ! 


* 


We have given the rules uſually laid down for paſtor 
writing, and exhibited ſome examples which were writ 
on this plan; but we muſt beg leave to obſerve 5 


tel 
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this poem may ſometimes partake of more dignity, and 
aſpire even tO the ſublime, without deviating from nature 
aud right reaſon. The Sublime which ariſes from tumults, 
wars, and what are (too often falſely) called great actions, the 
paſtoral abhors 3 but that which is blended with the tender 
and pathetic may be iatroduced- with propriety and ele- 
gance. And, indeed, if we coniider that the firft ſhepherds 
were many of them princes (for that 4Abravam, Mes, and 
David, were ſuch we have the teſtimony of the ſcriptures) 
ic * ſeem ſomewhat extraordinary that ſuch pains ſhould 
have been taken to exclude the ſublime from paſtoral writ- 
ing; and we ſhall be inclined to admit YirgP; Vellio, the 
rg of dclimon, and Pope's Mciah, as Paſtorals till better 
realons are offered to the contrary than have yet ap- 
rezred ; for the true characteriſtic of Paſtoral, and what 
cilinguiſkes it from other writings, is its /cle confinement 10 
rol aſſairs, and if this be obſerved it can loſe nothing of 
is nat re by any elevation of ſentiment or diction. 

As an example of the more dignified and ſublime fort 
of Paſtoral, we ſhall give the young ttudent Pope's Miss1an, 
which was written in lwiaton of. Firgi”s FOLLI1O, to- 
gether with the tranſlations he has added from Jaiah, and 
/.rzi!, that the reader may fee what uſe both poets have 
made of the ſentiments and dition of the prophet, 


Mrss1an. A facred Eclogue. In imitation of VIRGII's 
PoLL1oz which is ſuppoſed to have been taken, in 
part, from a /ibyllize prophecy that fo;etold the coming 
of Chriit. 


Ye nymphs of Solyma ! begin the ſong: 
To heav'nly themes ſublimer ſtrains belong. 
The moſſy fountains, and the ſylvan ſhades, 
The dre ms of Pindus and th' Aonian maids, 
Delight no more O thou my voice inſpire 5 
Who touch'd Jaiab's hallow d lips with fire! 
Rapt into future times, the bard begun, 
A virgin ſhall conceive, a virgin bear'a ſon ! 
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Ver. 8. A virgin ſhall conceive---- All crimes ſhall ceaſe, &c.] 
Virg. E. 4. v. 6. Jam redit & Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna; 
Jam nova progenies cœlo demittitur alto. 
Te duce, ſi qua manent ſceleris veſtigia noſtri, 
Irrita perpetua ſolvent formidine terras---- 
Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem, 
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From * Jes root behold a branch ariſe, - - 

Whoſe ſacred flow'r with fragrance fills the ſkies; 10 
Th' æthereal fpirit o'er its leaves ſhall move, 

And on its top deſcends the myſtic dove. | 

Ye ? heav'ns! from high the dewy nectar pour, 

And in ſoft filence ſhed.the kindly ſhow'r ! | 
'The 3 fick and weak the healing plant ſhall aid, 15 
From ſtorms a ſhelter, and from heat a ſhade, 

All crimes ſhall ceaſe, and ancient fraud ſhall fail; 
Returning 4 juſtice lift aloit her ſcale ; 

Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 

And white-rob'd innocence from heav*n deſcend. 20 
Swift fly the years, and riſe th* expected morn ! 

Oh ſpring to light, auſpicious babe, be born! 

See nature haſtes her earlieſt wreaths to bring, 

With all the incenſe of the b:eatl.ing ſpring : 

Sce 5 lofty Lebanon his head advance, 25 
See nodding fereit on the mountains dance: 


Now the wirgin returns, now the kingdom of Saturn returns, now 9 
new Progeny is ſent down from high heaven. By means cf thee, what- 
ever reliques of our crimes remain, ſhall be qviped away, and free the 
zb from perpetual fears. He ſhall govern the earth in peace, with 
the virtues of his father, | 
Iſaiah, chap, vii. ver. 14. Bebold a virgin ſhall conceive, and bur 
a ſon----Chap. ix, ver. 6, 7. Unto us a child is born, unto us a ſenit 
given; the prince of peace: of the increaſe of bis government, and if 
his peace, there ſhall be no end: upon the throne of David, and upon tit 
kingdom, to order and to eſtabliſh it, with judgment, and with jufiics 
for ever and ever, 

Ver. 23. See nature haſles, &c, ; | 
Virg. E.4. v. 18. At tibi prima, puer, nullo munuſcula cultu, 

Errantes hederas paſſim cum baccare tellus, 
Mixtaque ridenti colocaſia fundet acantho- 
Ipfa tibi blandos fundent cunabula flores, 

For thee, O child, ſhall the earth, without being tilled, produce ber 
early offerings ; winding ivy, mixed with baccar, and colocaſia with 
ſmiling acanthus. Thy cradle ſhall peur forth pleaſing flowers ad 
thee, 

Ifaiah, chap. xxxv, ver- 1. The wilderneſs and the ſolitary flat 
ſhall be glad, and the deſert ſhall rejoice and bloſſom as the roſe, Ch. l. 
ver. 13. The glory of Lebanon ſhall come unto thee, the fir-tret, it 
Pine- tree, and the box together, to beautify the place of thy ſanttuary. 

1 Iſaiah, chap, xi. ver. 1. 2 Ch. xly, ver, 8. 

3 Ch. xxv. ver. 4. 4 Ch. ix. ver. 7. 

5 Chap. xxxv. ver. 2. 
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E 
dee ſpicy clouds from lowly Saroz riſe, 
And CarmePs flow'ry top perfumes the ſkies ! 
Hark ! a glad voice the lonely defart chears ; 
Prepare the ® way! a God, a God appears: 30 
A God, a God! the vocal hills reply, 
The rocks proclaim th* approaching deity. 
Lo, earth receives him from the bending ſkies ! 
Sink down ye mountains, and ye vallies riſe ; 
Wich heads declin'd, ye cedars, homage pay 35 
Be ſmooth ye rocks, ye rapid floods give way! | 
The Saviour comes! by ancient bards foretold : 
Hear 7 him ye deaf, and all ye blind behold ! 
He from thick films ſhall purge the viſual ray, 
And on the ſightleſs eye-ball pour the day: 40 
'Tis he th' obſtructed paths of ſound ſhall clear, 
And bid new muſic charm th' unfolding ear: 
The dumb ſhall fing, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 
No ſigh, no murmur the wide world ſhall hear, 45 
From ev'ry face he wipes off ev'ry tear. 
In * adamantine chains ſhall death be bound, 
And Hell's grim tyrant feel th' eternal wound. 
As the good 9 ſhepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks freſheſt paſture and the pureſt air, 50 


„ 


Ver. 29. Hark! a glad voice, &c.] 
Virg E. 4. v. 46. Aggredere © magnos, aderit jam tempus, honores. 
Cara deum ſoboles, magnum jovis incrementum-- 
Ipfi lætitia voces ad ſydera jactant 
Intonſi montes, ipſæ jam carmina rupes, 
Ipſa ſonant arbuſta, Deus, deus ille Menalca ! ' 
E. 8. ver. 62. 

0b come and receive the mighty honours : the time draws nigh, O be- 
lzved offspring of the Gods, O great encreaſe of Jove | The uncultivated 
mcutains ſend ſhouts of joy to the flars, the very rocks fing in verſe, the 
very ſhrubs cry out, A God, a God ! 

Ifaiah, ch. xl. ver. 3, 4. The voice of bim that crieth in the ⁊uilder- 
neſs, prepare ye the way of the Lord] male ſtrait in the deſart a high 
Way for our God ! every walley ſpall be exalted, and every mountain and 
bill ſhall be made low. and the crooked ſhall be made ſirait, and the 
10975 places plain. Chap. iv, ver 24. Break forth into ſinging, ye 
row ! O forefl, and. every tree therein ! for the Lord hath redeemed - 

rael, L 

6 Ch. xl. ver. 3, 4. 7 Ch, xlii. ver. 18. Ch. xxxv. ver. g, 6. 

s Ch. xxv. ver, 8. 9 Ch. xl. ver. 11. 
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Explores the loſt, the wand'ring ſheep directs, 
By day o'er ſees them, and by night protects, 
The tender lambs he raiſes in his arms, 
Feeds from his hand, and in his boſom warms; 
Thus ſhall mankind his guardian care engage, 55 
The promis d father of the future age. | 
No more ſhall r nation againſt nation riſe, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 
Nor fields with gleaming ſteel be cover'd o'er, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more z 60 
But uſeleſs lances into ſcythes ſhall bend, 
And the broad faulchion in a plow ſhare end. 
Then palaces ſhall riſe ; the joytul '* ſon 
Shall finiſh what his ſhort. liv'd fire begun; 
Their vines a ſhadow to their race ſhall yield, 6 
And the ſame hand that ſow'd, ſhall reap the field. 
The ſwain in barren 23 deſarts with ſurprize 
Sce lilies ſpring, and ſudden verdure riſe ; 
And ſtarts, amidſt the thirſty wilds to hear 
New falls of water murm'ring in his ear. 70 
On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes, 
The green reed trembles, and the bulruſh nods. 
Watie ſandy 14 vallies, once perplex*d with thorn, 
The ſpiry fir and ſhapely box adorn; 
The leafleſs ſhrubs the flow'ry palms ſucceed, 75 
And od'rous myrtle to the noiſom weed. 


Ver. 67. The fwain in barren deſarts, &c.] 


Ving. E. 4.%, 28. Molli paulatim flaveſcit campus ariſta, 


Incultiſque rubens pendebit ſentibus uva, 
Et durz quercus ſudabunt rofcida mella. 

The fields ſhall grow yellow with ripen'd ears, and the red grape ſpal 
bang upon the euild brambles, and the hard oaks ſhall diſtill boney tin 
deo. 

Ifatah, ch. xxxv. ver, 7. The parcbed ground ſhall become a foo! 
and the thirſly land ſprings of wvater : In the habitations where dragon 


lay, ſpall be graſs, and reeds and ruſpes. Ch, Iv, ver, 13. Inftead if 


the thorn ſhall come up the fir-tree, and inſtead of the briar ſhall come i 
the myrtle-tree, | 


10 Ch, ix, ver. 6, 11 Ch, ii. ver. 4. 12 Ch. Ixv- 
ver. 21, 22. 13 Ch. xxxy, ver. 1, 7. 14 Chap. 
xli. 19. and Ch, Iv. ver, 13. 
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The 15 lambs with wolves ſhall graze the-verdant mead, 
And boys in flow'ry bands the tyger lead ! 
The ſteer and lion at one crib ſhall meet, 
And harmleſs 16 ſerpents lick the pilgrim's feet. $9 
The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take 
The creſted baſiliſæ and ſpeckled ſnake, 
Fleas'd the green luſtre of the ſcales ſurvey, 
And with their forked tongue ſhall innocently play. 
Riſe, crown'd with light, imperial 27 Salem rile ! 85 
Exalt thy tow ry bas. and-lift thy eyes! 
dee, a long 18 race thy ſpacious courts adorn 
See future ſons, and daughters yet unborn, 
In crouding ranks on ev”ry fide ariſe, 
Demanding liſe, impatient for the ſkies ! 90 
See barbarous 19 nations at thy gates attend, 
Welk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ; 
See thy bright altars throng'd with proftrate kings, 
And heap'd with products of 2 Sabæan ſprings! | 
For thee /#ume's ſpicy foreſts blow, | 95 
And feeds of gold in Ophyr*'s mountains glow. 


—— 


Ver. 77. The lambs with wolves, &c.] | 
Firs, F, 4. v. 21. Ipſæ latte domum referent diſtenta capellæ 
Ubera, nec magnos metuent armenta leones---- 
Occidet & ſerpens, et fallax herba veneni 


Occidet — — —— 
The goats ſpall bear to the fold their udders diſtended with mill: nor 


ſoall the herds be afraid of the greateſt lions, The ſerpent ſhall die, and 


the herb that conceals pci ſon ſhall die. 

Ifaiah, ch. xi. ver. 1 6, &c. The wolf ſpall dwell wwith the lamb, 
ard the leopard jtall lie down with the kid, and the calf and the young 
len and the fatling together : and alittle child ſhall lead tbem And the 
lan ſhall eat fliraw like the ox. And the ſucking child Shall play on the 
bel of the aſp, and the weaned child ſhall put bis hand on the den of the 
coctatrice. 

Ver. 8 5. Riſe, crown'd with light, &c.] 

The thoughts of Iſaiah, which compoſe the latter part of the 
poem, are wonderfully elevated, and much above thoſe general ex- 
clamations of Vigil, which makes the loftieft parts of his Polio. 

Megnus ab integro ſeclorum naſcitur ordo ! 
toto ſurget gens aurea mundo |! 
incipient magn! procedere menſes ! 
Aſpice, venturo lætentur ut omnia ſaclo! &c. 
* reader need only turn to the paſſages of Jalab, here 
Cited, 

15 Ch. xi. ver. 6,7, 8. 16 Ch. Ixv. ver. 25. 17 Ch. lx. ver. 
„ 18 Ch. Ix, ver, 4. 19 Ch. Ix. ver. 3. 20 Ch, Ix, ver. 6. 

dee 
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See heav'n its ſparkling, portals wide diſplay, 

And break upon thee in a flood of day. 

No more the riſing * ſun ſhall gild the morn, 

Nor ev'ning Crnthia fill her ſilver horn 109 
But loſt, diffoiv'd in thy ſuperior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 

OC'erflow thy courts : the light himſelf ſhall ſhine 
Reveal'd, and God's eternal day be thine ! 

The 22 ſeas ſhall waſte, the ſkies in ſmoak decay, 105 
Rocks fall to duſt, and mountains melt away; : 
But fix'd his word, his ſaving pow'r remains; 

Thy realm for ever laſts, thy own M. ab reigns ! 


21 Ch, Ix, ver, 20. 22 Ch. li, ver, 6, and Chap, liy, 
ver. 10. 


A. xu. 
Of the Er IST ILE. 


down rules from the examples of our beſt poets, 
adinits of great latitude, and folicits ornament and decora- 
tion; yet the poet is flill to conſider that the true character 
of the Epiſtle is eaſe and elegance; nothing therefore {hould 
be forced or unnatural, labour'd, or affected, but every part 
of the compoſition breath an eaſy, polite, and unconſtrained 
treedom. 


'F- HIS ſpecies of writing, if we are permitted to lay 


It is ſuitable to every ſubject; for as the Epiſtle takes 


place of diſcourſe, and is intended as a ſort of diſtant 
converſation, all the affairs of life and reſearches into 
nature may be introduced. 'Thoſe however which are 
fraught with compliment, or condolence, that contain a 
deſcription of places, or are full of pertinent remarks, and 
in a familiar and humourous way deſcribe the manners, 
vices, and follies of mankind are the beſt ; becauſe they 
are moſt ſuitable to the true character of Epiſtolary writing, 
and (buſineſs ſet apart) are the uſual ſubjects upon which 
our letters are employ'd. 
All farther rules and directions are unneceſſary, for this 
kind of writing, and indeed moſt, if not all others, 4 
better learn d by example and practice, than by precept. 
We ſhall therefore in conformity to our plan ſelect a few 


Epiſtles for the reader's imitation ; which, as this a 
0 
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of writing has of late much prevailed, may perhaps be 


belt taken from our modern poets. 
The following letter from Mr. Addi on to lord Hal-fax, 


0 contains an elegant deſcription of the curioſities and places 
about Nome, together with ſuch reflect ons on the ineſtima- 
ble bleſſings of liberty as muſt give pleaſure to every Eꝝgliſb- 
an, eſpecially when he ſees them thus placed in direct 
oppoſition to the baneful influences of ſlavery and oppreſ- 
5 fon which are ever to be ſeen among the miſerable inha- 
bitants of thoſe countries. | 
Letter from Italy to the Right Honourable Charles Lord 
Halifax, zn the Year 1701. By Mr. Appison, 
iv, While you, my lord, the rural ſhades admire, 
And from Britannia's public poſts retire, 
Nor longer, her ungrateful ſons to pleaſe, 
Fur their advantage ſacrifice yout eaſe; 
ne into foreign realms my fate conveys, 
Through nations fruitful of immortal lays, 
Where the ſoit ſeaſon and inviting clime 
lay Conſpire to trouble your repoſe with rhime. 
ts, For whereſoe'er I turn my raviſh'd eyes, 
ta- Cuy gilded ſcenes and ſhining proſpects riſe, | 
der Poetic fields incompaſs me around, | 
uld And {till J ſeem to tread on claflic ground; 1 
art For here the muſe ſo oft her harp has ſtrung, | 
ned That not a mountain rears its head unſung, | 
Kenown'd in verſe each ſhady thicket grows, | 
kes And ev'ry ſtream in heav'nly numbers flows. 
ant How am I pleas'd to ſearch the hills and woods 
nto Fer riſing fpriags and celebrated floods; 
are 10 view the Nar, tumultuous in his courſe, 
n a And trace the ſmooth Clitumnus to his ſource, 
and To ice the Mincio draw his watry ſtore, 
ers, | 1:19u;h the long windings of a fruitful ſhore, 
hey nd hoary Albula's infected tide | 
ing, Ver the warm bed of ſmoking ſulphur glide. 
nich rid with a thouſand raptures I ſurvey 
£-id:1u5 through flow'ry meadows ftray, 
this Ihe king of floods! that rolling o'er the plains 
„ 1s The tow'riig A/ps of half their moiſture drains, : 
ept. And proudly ſwoln with a whole winter's ſnows, 
few Viltibutes wealth and plenty where he flows. 
od 
of 
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Sometimes, miſguided by the tuneful throng, 
T look for ſtreams immortaliz'd in ſong, 
'That loſt in filence and oblivion lie, 
(Dumb are their fountains and their channels dry) 
Yet run for ever by the muſe's ſkill, 
And in the ſmooth deſcription murmur {lill, 
Sometimes to gentle Tiber I retire, 
And the fam'd river's empty ſhores admire, 
That deſtitute of ſtrength derives its courſe 
From thrifty urns, and an unfruitful ſource 
Yet ſung ſo olten in poetic lays, 
With ſcorn the Danube and the Nile ſurveys ; 
So high the deathleſs muſe exalts her theme! 
Such was tie Bon, a poor inglorious ſtream, 
That in Hibernian vales obicurely ſtray'd, 
And unobſerv'd in wild Meanders play'd ; 
Till by your lines and Naſau's fword renown'd ; 
Its riſing billows through the world reſound. 
Where er the hero's godlike aQs can pierce, 
Or where the fame of an immortal verſe. 
Oh cou'd the muſe my raviſh'd breaft inſpire 


With warmth like yours, and raiſe an equal fire, 


Unnumber'd beauties in my verſe ſhould ſhine, 
And Virgil's Italy ſhou'd yield to mine! 

See how the golden groves around me ſmile, 
That ſhun the coaſts of Britain's ſtormy iſle, 
Or when tranſplanted and preſerv'd with care, 
Curſe the cold clime, and ſtarve in northern air, 
Here kindly warmth their mounting juice ferments 
To nobler taſtes, and more exalted {cents : 

Ev'n the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 
And troden weeds ſend out a rich perfume. 
Bear me, ſome God, to Baia's gentle ſeats, 

Or cover me in Umbria”s green retreats z 
Where weitern gales eternally reſide, 

And all the ſeaſons lavith all their pride: 
Bloſſoms, and fruits, and flowers together riſe, 
And the whole year 1a gay confulion lies, 

Immortal glories in my mind revive, 

And in my ſoul a thouſand paſſions ſtrive, 
When Reme's exalted beauties I deſcry 


Magnificent in piles of ruin lie. 


An amphitheater's amazing height 


Here fills my eye with terror and delight, 


That 


Ny 
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That on its public ſhows unpeopled Rome, 
And held uncrowded nations in its womb : . 
Here pillars rough with ſculpture pierce the ſkies : 
And here the proud triumphal arches riſe, - 
Where the old Romans deathleſs acts diſplay'd, 
Their baſe degenerate progeny upbraid: 
Whole rivers here forſake the fields below, 
And wond ring at their heigth through airy channels flow. 
Still to new ſcenes my wand' ring muſe retires; 
And the dumb ſhow of breathing rocks admires ; 
Where the ſmooth chiſel all its force has ſhown, 
And foften'd into fleſh the xgugged ſtone. 
In ſolemn ſilence, a majeſtic band, 
Heroes, and gods, and Roman conſuls ſtand, * 
Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renown, 
And emperors in Parian marble frown 
While the bright dames, to whom they humbly ſu'd, 
Still ſhow the charms that their proud hearts ſubdu'd. 
Fain would I RaphacPs godlike art rehearſe, 
And ſhow th' immortal labours in my verſe, 
Where from the mingled firength of ſhade and light, 
A new creation riſes to my fight, 
duch heav'nly figures from his pencil flow, 
do warm with life his blended colours glow. 
From theme to theme with ſecret pleaſure toſt, 
Amidit the ſoft variety Pm loft : 
Here pleaſing airs my raviſh'd ſoul confound” 
Wich circling notes and labyrinths of found ; 
here domes and temples riſe in diſtant views, 
and opening palaces invite my muſe. 
How has kind heav'n adorn'd the happy land, 
And ſcatter'd bleſſings with a waſteful hand! 
but what avail her unexhauſted ſtores, 
Her blooming mountains, and her ſunny ſhores, 
With all the gifts that heav'n and earth _impart, 
The {miles of nature, and the charms of art, 
Vhile proud oppreſſion in her valleys reigns, 
and tyranny uſurps her happy plains ? 
The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
ic rePning Orange and the ſwelling grain: 
Jojleſs he ſees the growing oils and wines, 
atk in the myrtle's fragrant ſhade repines : 
deres, in the midſt of nature's bounty curſt, 
all in the loaden vineyard dies for thirſt, 
O liberty, 
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O liberty, thou goddeſs heav'nly bright, 
Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight! 
Eternal pleaſures in thy preſence reign, 

And ſmiling plenty leads thy wanton train; 
Eas'd of her load ſubjection grows more light, 
And poverty looks chearful in thy fight; * 

Thou mak'ſt the gloomy face of nature gay, 
Giv'ſ beauty to the ſun, and pleaſure to the day, 

Thee, goddeſs, thee, Britannia's iſle adores; 
How has the oft exhauſted all her ſtores, 

How oft in fields of death thy preſence ſought, 
Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought! 
On foreign mountains may the ſun refine - 
The grapes ſoft juice, and mellow it to wine, 
With citron groves adorn a diſtant ſoil, 

And the fat olive ſwell with floods of oil: 

We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 

In ten degrees of more indulgent ſkies, 

Nor at the coarſeneſs of our heav'n repine, 
Tho? o'er our heads the frozen pleiads ſhine: 
"Tis liberty that crows Britannia's iſle, 


And makes her barren rocks and her bleak mountains ſmile, 


Others with tow'ring piles may pleaſe the ſight, 
And in their proud aſpiring domes delight ; 
A nicer touch to the ſtretcht canvas give, 
Or teach their animated rocks to live : 


*Tis Britain's care to watch o'er Europe's fate, 


And hold in balance each contending ſtate, 
To threaten bold preſumptuous kings with war, . 


And anſwer her afflicted neighbour's Pray'r. 


The Dane and Swede, rous'd up by fierce alarms, 

Bleſs the wiſe conduct of her pious arms: 

Soon as her fleets appear, their terrors ceaſe, 

And all the northern world lies huſh'd in peace. 
Th ambitious Gaul beholds with ſecret dread 

Her thunder aim'd at his aſpiring head, 

And fain her godlike ſons wou'd diſunite 

By foreign gold, or by domeſtic ſpite ; 

But ſtrives in vain to conquer or divide, 

Whom Nogau's arms defend and counſels guide. 


Fir'd with the name, which I ſo oft have found 


The diftant climes and diff*rent tongues reſound, 
I bridle in my ſtruggling muſe with pain, 
That longs to lanch into a bolder ſtrain, 


[29] 
But I've already troubled you too long, 
Nor dare attempt a more advent'rous ſong. 
My humble verſe demands a ſofter theme, 
A painted meadow, or a purling ſtream; 
Unfit for heroes; whom immortal lays, 
And lines like Virgil's, or like yours, ſhou'd praiſe, 


There 1s a fine ſpirit of freedom, and love of liberty, 
Giſplay'd in the following letter from lord Lyzl:tcn to Mr. 
Poe; and the meſſage from the ſhade of Virgil, which is 
truly paetical, and juſtly preceptive, may prove an uſeful 
leon to future bards. . 

A Later from the Right Honourable the Lord L'eTTLETON 
| to Mr. Pop E. | 


| F. om Rome, 1730. 
Immortal bard! for whom each muſe has wove 


The faireſt garlands of th' Aonian grove; 

Preſery'd, our drooping genius to reſtore, 

When 4dd:/:n and Congreve are no more; 

After ſo many ſtars extinct in night, 

The dark'ned ages laſt remaining light! 

Jo thee from Lat an realms this verſe is writ, 
Inſpir'd by memory of ancienc wit; | 

For now no more theſe climes their influence boaſt, 

Falln is their glory, and their virtue loſt ; 

From tyrants, and from prieſts, the muſes fly, 

Daughters of reaſon and of liberty. 
Nor Bai now, nor Umbria's plain they love, 

Nor on the banks of Nar, or Mzincia rove ; 

To Thames's flow'ry borders they retire, 

And kindle in thy breaft the Roman fire. 

So in the ſhades, where chear'd with ſummer rays | 

Melodious linnets warbled ſprightly lays, 

Soon as the faded, falling leaves complain 

Of gloomy winter's unauſpicious reign, * 

No tuneful voice is heard of joy or love, 

Dut mournful ſilence ſaddens all the grove. 
Unhappy 1zaly ! whoſe alter'd ſtate 

Has felt the worſt ſeverity of fate : 

Not that barbarian hands her faſces broke, 

and bawy'd her haughty neck beneath their yoke ; 

Nor that her palaces to earth are thrown, 

Ilercities deſert, and her fields unſown ; 


; ſmile, 
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But that her ancient ſpirit is decay'd, | 
That ſacred wiſdom from her bounds is fled, 
That there the ſource of ſcience flows no more, 
Whence its rich ſtreams ſupply'd the world before. 

Illuſtrious names! that once in Latium ſhin'd, 
Born to inſtruct, and to command mankind ; 
Chiefs, by whoſe virtue mighty Rowe was rais'd, 
And poets, who thoſe chief: ſublimely prais'd! 
Oft I the traces you have left explore, 

Vour aſhes viſit, and your urns adore; | 
Oft kiſs, with lips devout, ſome mould'ring ſtone, 
With ivy's venerable ſhade o'er grown 

Thoſe hallow'd ruins better pleas'd to ſee, 

Than all the pomp of modern luxury. 

As late on /7-g:7s tomb freſh flowers I ſtrow'd, 
While with th' inſpiring muſe my boſom glow'd, 
Crown'd with eterual bays my ravith'd eyes, 
Beheld the po-r's awful ſorm ariſe: 

Stranger, he ſ id, whoſe pious hand has paid 
Theſe grateful rites to my attentive ſhade, 
When thou ſhalt breathe thy happy native air, 
To Poe this meitage from his maiter bear. 

Great bard, whoſe numbers I myſelf inſpire, 
To whom | gave my own harmomous lyre, 

If high exalted on the throne of wit, 

Near Me and Homer thou afpire to fit, 

No more let meaner ſatire dim the rays 
That flow majeſtic ficm thy noble Bays ; 
In all the flow'ry paths of Pindus ſtray, 

But ſhun that thorny, that unpleaſing way; 
Nor when each ſoſt engaging muſe is thine, 
Addreſs the leaſt attractive oi the nine. 

Of thee more worthy were the taſk, to raiſe 
A laſting column to thy country's praiſe, 

To ſing the land, which yet alone can boaſt 
That liberty corrupted None has loſt; 

Where ſcience in the arms of peace is laid, 

And plants her palm beneath the olive's ſhade. - 
Such was the theme for which my lyre I ſtrung, 
Such was the people whoſe exploits I ſung 3 
Brave, yet rehin'd, for arms and arts renown'd, 
With diffrent bays by Mars and Phæœbus crown'd, 
Dauntleſs oppoſers of tyrannic ſway, 

But pleas'd, a mild AycvusTvus to obey. 
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f theſe commands ſubmiſſive thou receive, 

Immortal and unblam'd thy name ſhall live; 

Envy to black Cocytus ſhall retire, 

And howl with furies in tormenting fire; 

Approving time ſhall conſecrate thy lays, 

And join the patriot's to the poet's praiſe. 


The great uſe of medals is properly deſcribed in the 
exſuing elegant epiſtle from Mr. Pope to Mr. Add ſon; and 
the extravagant paſſion which ſome people entertain only 
for tue colour of them, is very agreeably, and very juſtly 
riciculed. 

Dun Mr. Por E to Mr. Appison., Occafior'd by his dialogue 
on MEDALS. 


See the wild waſte of all-devouring years! 
How Rome her own (ad ſepulchre appears: 
Veith nodding arches, broken temples ſpread ! 
The very tombs now vanilh like their dead! 
Imperial wonders rais'd on nations ſpoil'd, 
Where mix'd with ſlaves the groaning martyr toil'd : 
Huge theatres, that now unpeopled woods, 
Now drain'd a diſtant country. of her floods : 
Fanes, which admiring Gods with pride furvey, 
Statues of Men, ſcarce leſs alive than they! 
Some felt the ſilent ſtroke of mould'ring age, 
Some hoſtile fury, ſome religious rage; 
Barbarian blindneſs, chriſtian zeal conſpire, 
And papal piety, and gothic fire. 
Perhaps, by its own ruin ſav'd from flame, 
Some bury'd marble half preſerves a name; 
That name the learn'd with fierce diſputès purſue, 
And give to Titus old Yeſpaftan's due. 
ambition ſigh'd: She found it vain to truſt 
The faithleſs column and the crumbling buſt: 
Huge moles, whoſe ſhadow ſtretch'd from ſhore to ſhore, 
Their ruins periſh'd, and their place no more ! | 
Convinc'd, the now contracts her vaſt deſign, 
And all her triumphs ſhrink into a coin. 
A narrow orb each crouded conqueſt keeps, 
beneath her palm here ſad Juda weeps. 
Now ſcantier limits the proud arch confine, 
And ſcarce are ſeen the proſtrate Nile or Rhine; 
A mall Euphrates thro' the piece is roll'd, 
ard little cagles wave their wings in gold. 


The 


| 
| 
| 
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The medal, faithful to its charge of fame; | Dor! 
Thro' climes and ages bears each form and name: tions 
In one ſhort view ſubjected to our eye 
Gods, emp'rors, heroes, ſages, beauties, lie. 
With ſharpen'd fight pale antiquaries pore, 
Th' inſcription value, but the ruſt adore. Fr 
This the blue varniſh, that the green endears, om 
The ſacred ruſt of twice ten hundred years! Wha 
To gain Pe/cennivs one employs his ſchemes, Or h. 
One graſps a Cecrops in ecitatic dreams. | The 
Poor Yadia:, long with learned ſpleen devour'd, ll p 
Can taſte no pleaſure ſince his ſhield was ſcour'd : he 
And Curio, reſtleſs by the fair-one's fide, The 
Sighs for an Osho, and neglects his bride. By ſa 
Their's is the vanity, the learning thine: 
Touch d by thy hand, again Rome's glories ſhine ; Ne 
Her gods, and god-like heroes riſe to view, No b. 
And all her faded garlands bloom a-new. he | 
Nor bluſh, theſe ſtudies thy regard engage; Vhil, 
Theſe pleas'd the fathers of poetic rage; 
The verſe and ſculpture bore an equal part, 
And art reflected images to art. | Ihe 
Oh when ſhall Britain, conſcious of her claim, 
Stand emulous of Greek and Roman fame? Der! 
In living medals ſee her wars enroll'd, ere 
And vanquiſh'd realms ſupply recording gold ? There 
Here, riſing bold, the patriot's honeſt face; IÞs 
There warriors frowning in hiſtoric braſs ; And 
Then future ages with delight ſhall fee The y 
How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's, looks agree Lie) 
Or in fair ſeries laurell'd bards be ſhown, 5 Ur wn 
A Virgil there, and here an Aaddiſon. : 
Then ſhall thy Cxaccs (and let me call him mine) nd t. 
On the caſt ore, another P#//io ſhine ;. oon 7 
With aſpect open ſhall erect his head, ble n 
And round the orb in laſting notes be read, 
«© Stateſman, yet friend to truth! of ſoul ſincere, db 
& In action faithful, and in honour clear; 
% Who broke no promiſe, ſerv'd no private end, Ind ex 
«« Who gain'd no title, and who loſt no friend; 
« Ennobled by himſelf, by all approv'd, ; 
4 Prais'd, wept, and honour'd, by the muſe he lov'd. be th 
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The following letter from Mr. Philips to the earl of 


Dor/zt is entirely deſcriptive ; but is one of thoſe deſcrip- 
tions which will be ever read with delight, 


Mr. PHiL1iPs to the Earl Dok s Er. 


Copenhagen, March q, 1709. 

From frozen climes, and endleſs tracts of ſnow, 
om ſtreams which northern winds forbid to flow, 
What preſent ſhall the mule to Dorſet bring, 
Or how, ſo near the pole, attempt to ſing ? 
The hoary winter here conceals from fight 
|| pleaſing objects which to verſe invite. 
he hills and dales, and the delightful woods, 
FT he fow'ry plains, and ſilver- ſtreaming floods, 
br ſnow diſguis'd, in bright confuſion lie, 
Ind with one dazzling waſte fatigue the eye. 

No gentle breathing breeze prepares the ſpring, 
No birds within the deſert region {ing : 

he hips, unmov'd, the boiſt'rous winds defy, 
Vhile rattling chariots o'er the ocean fly. 
The vaſt L-viathan wants room to play, 

id ſpout his waters in the face of day. 
ſhe ftarving wolves along the main ſea prowl, 

Ind to the moon in icy valleys howl. 
Der many a ſhining league the level main 
lere ſpreads itſelf into a glaſſy plain: 
There ſolid billows of enormous ſize, 
Alps of green ice, in wild diſorder riſe. | 

And yet but lately have I ſeen, ev'n here, 
[he winter in a lovely dreſs appear. 

Ele yet the clouds let fall the treaſur'd ſnow, 
Ur winds began through hazy ſkies to blow, 
it ev'ning a keen eaſtern breeze aroſe, 
ind tne deſcending rain unſully'd froze. 
oon as the ſilent thades of night withdrew, 
ne raddy morn diſclos'd at once to view 

be face of natare in a rich diſguiſe, 
Ind brighten'd ev'ry object to my eyes : 

or ey ry ſarub, and ev'ry blade of graſs, 
Ind ey ry pointed thorn, ſeem'd wrought in glaſs ; 
u pearls and rubies rich the hawthorn ſhow, 

nile through the ice the crimſon berries glow, 
le thick-ſprung reeds, which watry maſhes yield, 
&m'd poliſh'd lances in a hoſtile field. 
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Or, if a ſouthern gale the region warm, 
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The ſtag in limpid currents, with ſurpriſe, 


Sees chryſtal branches on his forchead rife : Sl 
The ſpreading oak, the beech, and tow'ring pine, T 
Glaz'd over, in the freezing æther ſhine. 1 
The frighted birds the rattling branches ſhun, 4 
Which wave and glitter in the diſtant ſun, 00 

When if a ſudden guſt of wind ariſe, | 57 
The brittle foreſt into atoms flies, 7 
The crackling woods beneath the tempeſt bends, 5 
And in a ſpangled ſhower the proſpect ends: vi 


And by degrees unbind the wintry charm, 
The traveller a miry country ſees, 

And journies fad beneath the dropping trees: 
Like ſome deluded peaſant, Merlin leads 
Through fragrant bow*rs, and through delicious meads, 
While here inchanted gardens to him riſe, Wh 
And airy fabricks there attra& his eyes, 

His wandring feet the magick paths purſue, | 
And while he thinks the fair illuſion true, 

The trackleſs ſcenes diſperſe in fluid air, 

And woods, and wilds, and thorny ways appear, 
A tedious road the weary wretch returns, 

And, as he goes, the tranſient viſion mourns, 


We have already obſerved that the eſſential, and indes 
the true characteriſtic of epiſtolary writing is eaſe; and d 
this account, as well as others, the following letter fra 
Mr. Pope to Miſs Blount is to be admired, 


From Mr. Pops to Miſs BLounT, on her leaving the t 
after the Coranation. tand 


As ſome fond virgin, whom her mother's care 
Drags from the town to wholeſome country air; 
Juſt when ſhe learns to roll a melting eye, 
And hear a ſpark, yet think no danger nigh; 
From the dear man unwilling ſhe muſt ſever, 270 
Vet takes one kiſs before ſhe parts for ever: ook 
Thus from the world fair Zephalinda fle w, 

Saw others happy, and with ſighs withdrew z 
Not that their, pleaſure* caus'd her diſcontent, 
She ſigh'd not that they ſtay'd, but that ſhe went. 

She went, to plain-work, and to purling brooks, 

Old-faſhion'd halls, dull aunts, and croaking rooks: | 
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che went from oP ra, park, aſſembly, Play 
To morning-walks, and prayers three hours a day; 
To part her time twixt reading and bohea, 
To muſe, and ſpill her folitary tea, -, 
Or o'er cold coffee trifle with the ſpoon, 
Count the flow clock, and dine exact at noon ; 
Divert her eyes with pictures in the fire, 
Hum half a tune, tell ſtories to the ſquire; 
Up to her godly garret after ſeven, 
There ſtarve and pray for that's the way to heav'n. 

Some 'ſquire, perhaps, you take delight to rack; 

Whoſe game is whiſk, whoſe treat a toaſt in ſack ; 
Who viiits with a gun, preſents you birds, 
Then gives a macking buſs, and cries, —no words! 
Or with his hound comes hallowing from the fable, 
lakes love with nods, and knees beneath a table; 
Whoſe laughs are hearty, tho? his jeſts are coarſe, 
ind loves you beſt of all things but his horſe. 
In ſome fair ev'ning, on your elbow laid, 
ou dream of triumphs in the rural ſhade ; 
In penſive thought recall the fancy'd ſcene, 
dee coronations riſe On ev'ry green; 
Pebore you paſs th' imaginary fights | 
lords, and earls, and dukes, and garter'd knights, 
Vile the ſpread fan, o'er ſhades your cloſing eyes; 
ada ben gfe e one flirt, and all the viſion flies. 
6 * hus vaniſh cepters, coronets, and balls, 
and leave you in lone woods, or empty walls! 
$2 when your ſlave, at ſome dear idle time, 
Not plagu'd witch head-achs, or the want of rhyme) 
tinds in the ſtreets, abſtracted from the crew, 
ind while he ſeems to ſtudy, thinks of you; 
Juit when his fancy points your ſprightly eyes, 
Jr ſees the bluſh of ſoft Parthenia rife, 
10% pats my ſhoulder, and you vaniſh quite, 
directs, Chairs, and coxcombs ruſh upon my fight; 
ed to be flill in town, I knit my brow, 
00k our, and hum a tune, as you may now. 
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CHAP. XIII. 7] ug 
Of Deſcriptive POET RTT. be 
E 


Eſcriptive Poetry is of univerſal uſe, ſince there ; . 2% 
nothing in nature but what may be deſcribed, 4 As þ 
poems of this kind, however, are intended more to delipht 
than inſtru, great care ſhould be taken to make then 
agreeable. Ihe error which young people are moſt like Fill 
to run into 15 that of dwelling too long on minute circum. 
ſtances, which not only renders the piece tedious, and Haſt 
trifling, but deprives the reader of the pleaſure he woull 
have in-making little diſcoveries of his own ; for in deſcrip 
tions that are intended as ornamental, the poet ſhould never 
ſay ſo much but that the reader may perceive he wa 
capable of ſaying more, and left ſome things unobſerved 
in compliment to his ſagacity. Milton's L* Allegro and 
I Penſoreſo are to be admir'd on this account, as well a 
others, for in theſe every thing paſſes as it were in an. 
view before you, and one thought ſtarts a hundred. De. 
ſcriptive Poems are made beautiful by ſimilies properly intro 
duced, images of feigned perſons, and allufions to ancient 
fables, or hiſtorical facts; as will appear by a peruſal of the 
beſt of theſe poems, eſpecially thoſe of Milton above 
mention'd, Denham's Cooper's" Hill, and Pope's Windin 
Fereft. The U Allegro and 1! Penjorsfo we ſhall introduces 
examples, but the others are too long for our purpoſe, 


L'ALLEGRoO : Or the lively Pleaſures of Mirth. 


Hence loathed melancholy, 
Of Cerberus and blackeit midnight born, 
In Stygian cave forlorn 

»Mongſt horrid ſhapes, and ſhrieks and fights unholy, 
Find out ſome uncouth cell, | 

W here+brooding darkneſs ſpreads his jealous wings, 

And the night raven fings ; 
There under ebon ſhades, and low-brow'd rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks. 9 | 
In dark Cimmerian deſert ever dwell : 

But come thou goddeſs fair and free, 

In heav'n ycleap'd Euphroſyne, 

And by men, heart-eaſing mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth, 
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Wich two fiſter Graces more 


To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore ; 
Or whether (as ſome fager ſing) 


The frolic wind that breathes the spring. 


Zephyr with Aurora playing, 
N As he met her once a maying, 

"WI There on beds of violets blue, 
5 And freſh-blown roſes waſh'd in dew, 
n Fill'd her with thee a daughter fair, 
* §o buxom, blithe, and debonair; ] 
2 Haſte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
in ett and youthful Jollity, | 
Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
IT Nods and becks, and wreathed ſmiles, 
eie Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 
And love to live in dimple fleek ; 
1 7 Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
en e And Laughter holding both his ſides, 
Come, and trip it as you go 
On the light fantaſtic toe, 
And in thy right hand lead with thee, 
The mountain nymph, ſweet Liberty; 
dei g And if I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew 
To live with her, and live with thee, 
In unreproved pleaſures free ; 
To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And finging ſtartle the dull Night, 
From his watch-tow'r in the ſkies, 
Till the dapple Dawn doth riſe ; 
Then to come in ſpite of ſorrow, 
And at my window bid good morrow, 
Through the ſweet-briar, or the vin 
Or the twiſted eglantine : | 
While the cock with lively din 
Watters the rear of Darkneſs thin, 
And to the ſtack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly ſtruts his dames before: 
Of: liſt ning how the hounds and horn 
Chearly rouſe the ſlumb'ring Morn, 
From the fide of ſome hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing ſhrill ; 
Sometime walking not unſeen 
by hedge-row elms, on — green, 
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| Right againſt the eaſtern gate, 
Where the great Sun begins his ſlate, 
Rob'd in flames and amber light, 
The clouds in thouſand liveries dight, 
| | While the plow-man near at hand 
| Whiſtles o'er the furrow'd land, 
And the milk-maid ſingeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his ſcythe, 
And every ſhepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 
Strait mine eye hath caught new pleaſures 
Whilſt the landſkip +, it meaſures, 
Ruſſet lawns, and fallows gray, 
Where the nibbling flocks do ftray, 
Mountains on whoſe barren breaſt 
The lab'ring clouds do often reſt, 
Meadows trim with daifies pied, 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide ; 
Towers and battlements it ſees 
Boſom'd high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps ſome beauty lies, 
The Cynoſure of neighb'ring eyes. 
Hard by, a cottage - ! #44 ſmokes, 
From betwixt two aged oaks, 
Where Corydon and Thyr/is met, 
Are at their ſavory dinner ſet 
Of herbs, and other country meſles, 
Which the neat-handed Phill:s dreſſes; 
And then in haſte her bow'r ſhe leaves, 
With Thefty/is to bind the ſheaves ; 
Or if the earlier ſeaſon lead 
To the tann'd haycock in the mead. 
Sometimes with ſecure delight 
The upland hamlets will invite, 
When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocond rebecks ſound | 
To many a youth, and many a maid, 
Dancing in the chequer'd ſhade ; | 
And young and old come forth to play 
On a ſunſhine holy-day, 
Till the live-long day-light fail; 
'Then to the ſpicy nut-brown ale, 
With ſtories told of many a feat, 
How fairy Mab the junkets eat ; 
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She was pincht, and pulPd, ſhe ſaid, 
And he by friar's lanthorn led ; 
Tells how the drudging goblin ſweat, 
To earn his cream-bowl duly ſet, 
When in one night, ere glimpſe of morn, 
His ſhadowy flail hath threſh'd the corn, 
That ten day-lab'rers could not end ; 
Then lies him down the lubber fiend, 
And ſtretch'd out all the chimney's length, 
Baſks at the fire his hairy ſtrength, 
And crop- full out of doors he flings, 
Ere the firſt cock his matin rings. 
Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 
By whiſp'ring winds ſoon lull'd aſleep. 
Towred cities pleaſe us then, 
And the buſy hum of men, 
Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 
With ſtore of ladies whoſe bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit, or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace, whom all commend. 
| There let Hymen oft appear 
In ſaffron robe, with taper clear, 
And pomp, and feaſt, and revelry, 
With maſk, and antique pageantry, 
duch ſights as youthful poets dream 
On ſummer eves by haunted ſtream. ' 
Then to the well-trod ſtage anon, 
If 70bn/on's learned ſock be on, 
Or ſweeteſt Shakeſpear, Fancy's child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild ; 
And ever againſt eating cares, 
Lap me in {oft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verſe, 
duch as the meeting ſoul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked ſweetneſs long drawn out, 
With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 
he melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwiſting all the chains that tye 
The hidden foul of harmony; 
That Orpheus ſelf may heave his head 
tom golden lumber on a bed 
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Of heapt Ely/an flow*rs, and hear 
Such ftrains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have. quite ſet free 
His half-regain'd Eurydice. 
Theſe delights if thou canſt give, 
Mirth, with thee L mean to hve. 


IL PENsEROSO: Or the gloomy Pleaſures of Melancholy, 


Hence vain deluding joys, 
The brood of Folly without father bred, 
How little you beſted, 
Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys! 
*Dwell in ſome _ brain, 
And fancies fond with gaudy ſha ſſeſs, 
As thick and numberleſs eee 
As the gay motes that people the ſun- beams, 
Or likeſt hovering dreams, | 
The fickle penſioners of Morpheus train, 
But hail ! thou goddeſs, ſage and holy, 
Hail ! divineſt Melancholy, 
Whoſe faintly vifage is too bright 
To hit the ſenſe-of human fight, 
And therefore to our weaker view 
O'erlaid with black, ſtaid Wiſdom's hue; 
Black, but ſuch as in eſteem 
Prince Memnon's ſiſter might be ſeen, 
Or that ſtarr'd Erhiop queen that ſtrove 
To ſet her beauties-praiſe above 
1 he Sea-nymphs, and their pow'rs offended 2 
Yet thou art higher far deſcended ; 
Thee bright-hair'd Veſta long of yore 
To ſolitary Saturn bore ; 
His daughter ſhe (in Saturn's reign 
Such mixture was not held a ſtain.) 
Oft in glimmering bow'rs and glades 
He met her, and in ſecret ſhades | 
Of woody 1da's inmoſt grove, 
While yet there was no fear of 7owe, 
Come penſive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, ſtedfaſt, and demure, 
All in robe of darkeſt grain, 
Flowing with majeſtic train, 
And ſable ftole 0$ Cypres lawn, 
Oer thy decent ſhoulders drawn. 
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Come, but keep thy wonted ſtate, 

With even ſtep, and muſing gate, 

And looks commercing with the ſkies, 

Thy rapt ſoul ſitting in thine eyes: 

There held in holy paſſion ſtill, 

Forget thyſelf to marble, till 

With a ſad leaden downward caſt 

Thou fix them on the earth as faſt : | 
And join with thee calm Peace, and Quiet, - 
Spare Faſt, that oft with Gods doth diet, | 
And hears the muſes in a ring 

Ay round about Fowe's altar fing : 

And add to theſe retired Leiſure, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleaſure; 
But firſt, and chiefeſt, with thee bring, 
Him that yon ſoars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, _ 

The cherub Contemplation ; 

And the mute Silence hiſt along, 

'Leſs Philomel will deign a ſong, 

In her ſweeteſt, ſaddelt plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of Niglit, 
While Cynthia ehecks her dragon yoke, 
Gently o'er th'accuſlom'd oak: 1 
Sweet bird that ſhunn'& the. noife of folly, 
Mott muſical, molt melancholy ! 

Thee chauntreis oft the woods among - 

woo to hear'thy even- ſong; 

And miſſing thee, 1 walk unſeen 

On the dry ſmooth-thaven green, 

To behold the wand'ring moon, 

Riding near her higheſt noon, 

Like one that had been led aſtray 

Through the heav'n's wide pathleſs way, 
And oft, as if her head- ſhe bow'd, 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft on a plat of r1ifing ground, 

I hear the far- off my... ſound, 

Over ſome wide-water'd ſhore, 

Swinging flow-with ſullen roar ; - 

Or if the air will not permit, * 

Some ſtill removed place will fit, 

Where glowing embers through the-room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 
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Far from all reſort of mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth, 
Or the belman's drouſy charm, 
To bleſs the doors from nightly harm: 
Or let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be ſeen in ſome high lonely tow'r, 
Where I may oft out-watch the Bear, 
With thrice-great Hermes, or unſphere 
The ſpirit of Plato to unfold = 
WV hat worlds, or what vaſt regions hold 
The immortal mind that hath forſook 
Her manſion in this fleſhly nook : 
And of thoſe Demons that are found 
In fire, aw, flood, or under ground, 
Whoſe power hath a true conſent 
With planet, or with element. 
Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
In fcepter'd pall come ſweeping by, 
Preſenting 7 hebes, or Pelops line, 
Or the tale of Trey divine, 
Or what (though rare) of later age 
Ennobled hath the buſkin'd ſtage. 
But, O fad virgin, that thy power 
I/light raiſe Miſæus from his bower, 
Or bid the ſoul of Orpheus ſing 
Such notes as, warbled to the —_ 
Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek, 
And made hell grant what love did ſeek ; 
Or call up him that left half told 
The ſtory of Cambufean bold, 
Of Camball, and of Algar/fe, 
And who had Canace to wife, 
That own'd the virtuous ring and glaſs, 
And of the wond'rous horſe of braſs, 
Ori which the Tartar king did ride ; 
And if ought elſe great bards beſide 
In ſage and ſolemn tunes have ſung, 
Of turnies and of trophies hung, 
Of foreſts, and inchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear. 
'T hus, Night, oft ſee me in thy pale career, 
Till civii-ſuited Morn appear, 
Not trickt and flounc t as ſhe was wont 
With the Aitic boy to hunt, 
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But kercheft in a comely cloud, 
While rocking winds are piping loud, 
Or uſher'd with a ſhower ſtill, 
When the guſt hath blown his fill, 
Ending on the ruſsling leaves 
With minute drops from off the eaves. 
And when the ſun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddeſs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 
And ſhadows brown, that Sy loves, 
Of pine, or monumental oak, 
Where the rude ax with heavy ftroke 
Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 
Or fright them from their hallow'd haunt ; 
There in cloſe covert by ſome brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 
Hide me from day's gariſh eye, 
While the bee with honied thigh, 
That at her flow'ry work doth ing, 
And the waters murmuring, 
With ſuch conſort as they keep 
Entice the dewy-feather'd Sleep ; 
And let ſome ſtrange myſterious dream 
Wave at his wings 1n airy ftream 
Of lively portraiture diſplay'd, 
Softly on my eye-lids laid: 
And, as I wake, ſweet muſic breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 
Sent by ſome ſpirit to mortals good, 
Or th' unſeen 3 of the wood. 
But let my dew- feet never fail 
To walk the ſtudious cloyſters pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 
With antique pillars maſly proof, 
And ſtoried windows richly dight, 
Caſting a dim religious light: 
There let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full-voic'd choir below, 
In ſervice high, and anthems clear, 
As may with ſweetneſs through mine ear 
Diſſolve me into extaſies, 
And bring all heav'n before mine eyes. 
And may at laſt my weary age 
Find out the peaceful > 
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The- hairy gown, and moſſy cell, to f 
Where T may fit and rightly ſpell | were 
Of every ſtar that heav'n. doth ſhew,, | and 


And every herb that ſips the dew; 
Till old experience do attain | 
To ſomething like prophetic ſtrain, 
Pheſe pleaſures, Melancholy, give, 
And I with thee will chuſe to live. 


Theſe. poems are to be admired, as well for their ct K 
fignificant, and expreſſive deſcriptions, as for the frequen out 
and beautiful uſe the poet has made of the figure ca more 
Proſepopeia ; by which he has perſoniſied almoſt even itſelf 
abject in his view, raiſed a great number of pleaig dbeſe 
images, and introduced qualities and things inauimäm f ad 
as living and rational beings. 3 5 

] 

CHAP. XIV. <> 

Of Didactic or Precepti ue Po E N R X. or in 

may 

2 HE method of writing Precepts in verſe, and may, 
beiliſhing them with the graces of poetry, had u ploy 
nie, we may ſuppoſe, from a due conſideration of the frailin prop. 
and perverſeneſs of human nature; and was intended u ment 
engage the affections, in order to improve the mind a ever 
amend the heart. | | are th 

Were it poſſible to inſpect into the minds of men, natur 
ſee their inmoſt thoughts, we ſhould find, I am afrat able 
that moſt of the human race are fond of appearing wil ough 
than they are, and tho? they wiſh for knowledge ate u- 0! a 
willing to confeſs. the want of it, or to ſeek after ſcienu i and! 
for fear of being thought ignorant. Yet there are.othe the | 
eſpecially amongſt our — who are under no 3 inſtea 
ſion of this kind, but fly from knowledge only rules 
the roads to it are rugged, and the approaches difficult d moſt 
acceſs, To ſooth therefore the vanity of. the one, and i out 
remove the indolence of the other, poetry was called in i nothi 
the aid of ſcience, which by-its peculiar gracefuloeſs a ough 
addreſs could ſoften the appearance of inſtruction, all the ir 
render rules that were dull and difagreable, {prighth mind 
entertaining. The inventor of didactic new aa plime 
only the defects of mankind, but likewiſe the force ul tho' 
power of a genteel and winning addreſs : He confider0iF cbtai 
that ignorance and inattention were not the only enen 1ig:c 
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to ſcience ; but that pride, impatience, and affectation, 


were likewiſe to be vanquiſhed ; and therefore adorned 


and enriched his precepts, that pleaſure might allure the 
one, and keep the other in countenance. | 


Men muſt be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown propos'd as things forgot. 
Poe. 


Knowledge that is conveyed thus indirectly, and with- 
out the appearance of a dictator, will be learned with 
more eaſe, fink.deeper into the underſtanding, and fo fix 
itfelf in the mind as not to be eaſily obliterated. And 
theſe conſiderations, we may ſuppoſe, induced the prieſts 


and bards of old to deliver their laws and religious maxims 


in verſe, 
Didactic or Preceptive Poetry, has been uſually employ- 
ed either to illuſtrate and explain our moral duties; 


cur philoſophical enquines ; our buſineſs and pleaſures ; 


or in teaching the arts: of. criticiſm and poetry itſelf. It 
may be adapted, . however, to any other ſubje&,. and 


may, in all caſes where inſtruction is 3 be em- 


ployed to good purpoſe. Some ſubjects, indeed, are more 
proper than others, as they admit of more poetical orna- 
ments, and give a greater latitude to genius; but what- 
ever the ſubject is, thoſe precepts are to be laid down that 
are the moſt uſeful, and they ſhould follow each other in a 


natural eaſy method, and be delivered in the moſt agree- 
able engaging manner. What the proſe. writer tells you 


ought to be done, the poet often conveys under the form 
of a narration, or ſhews the. neceſſity of in a deſcription 
and by repreſenting the action as done, or doing, conceals 


the precept that ſhould enforce it. The poet, - likewiſe, . 


inſtead of telling the whole truth, or laying down all the 


rules that are requiſite, ſelects ſuch parts only as are the 


moſt pleaſing, and communicates the reſt indirectly, with- 


out giving us an open view of them; yet takes care that 


nothing ſhall eſcape the reader's notice with which he 
ought to be acquainted.. He diſcloſes juſt enough to lead 
the imagination into the parts that are conceal d, and the 


mind, ever gratified with its own diſcoveries, is com- 


plimented with exploring and — them out; which, 


tho' done with caſe, ſeems ſo conſiderable as not to be 


obtained but in conſequence of its own adroitneſs . and 


kaoxcity, 


Ls But 
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But this is not ſufficient to render didaQtic poetry always 
pleaſing ; for where precepts are laid down one after wx. 
other, and the poem is of conſiderable length, the mint 
will require ſome recreation and refreſhment by the way 
v-hich is to be procured by ſeaſonable moral refle&ion, 
pertinent remarks, familiar ſimilies and deſcriptions ny 


turally introduced, by alluſions to ancient hiſtory or fably, 


Py 


and by ſhort and pleaſant digreſſions and excurſions int 
more noble ſubjects, ſo aptly brought in that they ny 
ſeem to have a remote relation, and be of a piece with th 
poem. By thus varying the form of inſtruction the pox 
gives life to_his precepts, and awakens and ſecures ou 
attention, without permitting us to ſee by what means ye 
are thus captivated : and his art is the more to be admire, 
becauſe it is ſo concealed as to eſcape the reader's obſe. 
vation, | 

The ſtyle too muſt maintain a dignity ſuitable to the 
ſubject, and every part be drawn in ſuch lively coloun 
that the things deſcribed may ſeem as if preſented to the 
reader's view. ts | 

But a'l this will appear more evident from example; 
and tho? entire poems of this kind are not within the com. 
paſs of our deſign, we ſhall endeavour to ſelect ſuch pal 
ſages as will be ſufficient to illuſtrate the rules we hare 
here laid down. | 

We have already obſerved that according to the uſul 
diviſions. there are four kinds of didactic poems, vix. thol 
that reſpe& our moral duties; our philoſophical ſpecy- 
lations ; our bufineſs and pleaſures; or that give pre 
cepts for poetry and criuciſm. _ | 

On the firſt ſubject, indeed, we have ſcarce any thing 
that deſerves the name of poetry, except Mr. Pope's Ejq 
on Man, and his Ethic Epiſtles; from theſe therefore we 
ſhall extract ſome paſſages to ſhew the method he hu 
taken to render theſe dry ſubjects entertaining. 

The | | treats of the nature and ſtate of man with re: 
ſpet to the univerſe; conſiders him in the abſtract, and 
obſerves that we can judge only with regard to our owl 
ſyſtem, fince we are ignorant of the relations of other ſyſtem 
and things; that man is not to be deem'd imperfect; but 
a being perfectly ſuited to his place and rank in the cre 
tion, agreeable to the general order of things, and con. 
formable to ends and relations to him unknown; that4 
is partly upon his ignorance of future events, and pant 
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way! upon the hope of a future fate, that all his happineſs in 
r ans the preſent epends, Which laſt is thus beautifully ex- 
mind preſſed. 


Wl  Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page preſcrib'd, their preſent ſtate ; | 
From brutes what men, from men what ſpirits know; 
Or who could ſuffer being here below ? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
wr Had he thy reaſon, would he ſkip and play ? 
"I | ?lcas'd to the laſt, he crops the flow'ry food, 
da Andi licks the hand juſt rais'd to ſhed his blood. 
Oh blindneſs to the future kindly giv'n, 
That each may fill the circle mark'd by heay'n : 
Who ſees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero periſh, or a ſparrow fall, 
Atoms or ſyſtems into ruin hurl'd, 


* 


* And now a bubble burſt, and now a word. 

"i Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions ſoar ; 
Wait the great teacher Death, and God adore, 

3 What future bliſs, he gives not thee to know, 

* But gives that hope to be thy bleſſimg now. 

m Hope ſprings eternal in the human breaſt: 

vb Man never 25, but always zo be bleſt : 

The ſoul, uneaſy, and confin'd, from home, 

of Reſts and expatiates in a life to come. f 

tho Lo! the poor Indian, whoſe untutor'd mind 

AL Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 

F - His foul proud ſcience never taught to ſtray 

; Far as the ſolar walk, or milky way ; | 

thin Yet ſimple nature to his hope has giv'n, 

Fl Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heav'n, 

* Some ſafer world in depth of woods embrac'd, 

* Some happier iſland in the watry waſte, 


Where ſlaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no chriſtians thirſt for gold. 
Jo be contents his natural deſire, 


2 He aſks no angel's wing, no ſeraph's fire ; 

ems But thinks, admitted-to that equal ſky, 

; His faithful dog ſhall bear him company. 

crea He then proceeds to prove that the pride of aiming at 
| con- ore knowledge, and pretending to more perfection, is 
gut ec cauſe of man's error and miſery ; and ſhews the im- 
wk. 


ety of his preſuming to judge of the fitneſs or unfitneſs, 
| L 6 perfection 
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perfection or imperfection, juſtice or injuſtice, of the a. 
penſations of the Almighty. He repreſents the abſurdiy 
of man's conceiting himſelf the final cauſe of the creatio. 
or expecting that perſection in the moral world, which: 
not in the natural. He ſhews the unreaſonableneſs of li 
complaints againſt Providence, while on the one hand je. 
craves the perfections of angels, and on the other the 
bodily qualifications of brutes; tho' to poſſeſs any of the 
ſenſitive faculties in. a higher degree, would render hin 
miſerable ; as he has thus proved. | 


The bliſs of man (could pride that blefling-find), 
Is not to act or think beyond mankind; 
No pow'rs of body or of ſoul to ſhare, 
But what his nature and his ſtate can bear, 15 
Why has not man a microſcopic eye? 
For this plain reaſon, man is not a fly. 


Say. what the uſe, were finer optics givin, ; 
F inſpect a mite, not comprehend the heavn? 4 
Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er, | f 
To ſmart and agonize at ev'ry pore ? ] 
Or quick effluvia darting thro? the brain, ! 
Die of a toſe in aromatic pain ? * 
If nature thunder'd in his op'ning ears, 85 
And ſtunn'd him with the muſic of the ſpheres; prel 
How would he wiſh that heav'n had left him till” 
The whiſp'ring zephyr, and the purling rill ? 7 
Who finds not Providence all good and wiſe, K 
Alike in what it gives, and what denies? 0 
_ He obſerves that throughout the whole viſible world Su 
an univerſal order and gradation in the ſenſual and ment de 
faculties may be ſeen, which cauſes a ſubordination « Sa 
creature to creature, and of all creatures to man. It 01 
then treats of the gradations of ſenſe, inſtinct, thouplk Al 
reflection, and reaſon; and obſerves that reaſon ala! Al 
countervails all the other faculties. He enquires hf Al 
far this order-and ſubordination of living creatures mi Al 
extend, above and below us; were any part of whid An 
broken, not that part only, but the whole connefti On 
creation muſt be deſtroy'd ; and thus beautifully rep Is 
ſents the extravagance, madneſs, and pride, of mal man : 
deſiring to be other than what he is. . that t 
What if the foot, ordain'd the duſt to tread, 


Or hand to toil, aſpir'd to be the head? 
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E What if the head, the eye, or ear repin'd* 

di To ſerve mere engines to the ruling mind ? 

tion, Juſt as abſurd for any part to claim 

ch is To be another, in this gen'ral frame: 

\ bu Juſt as abſurd, to mourn the taſks or pains, 

d he The great directing Mind of All ordains. 

th All are but parts of one ſtupendous whole, 

* the: Whoſe body Nature is, and God the foul ; 

him. That chang'd. thro? all, and yet in all the ſame, 
Great in the earth, as in th' zthereal frame, 

3 Warms in the ſun; refreſnes in the breeze, 


Glows-in the ſtars;. and bloſſoms in the trees, 
Lives thro' all life, extends thro' all extent, 
Spreads. undivided, operates unſpent ; 

Breathes in our ſoul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt ſeraph that adores and burns: 

To him no high, no low, no great, no ſmall; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 


preſent and future ſtate 


Ceaſe then, nor order imperfection name: 
Our proper bliſs depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point: this kind, this due degree 
Of blindneſs, weakneſs, Heav'n beſtows on thee... 
Submit. In this, or any other ſphere, 
Secure to be as bleſt as thou canſt bear: 
Safe in the hand of one diſpoſing pow'r, . 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee; 
All Chance, Direction, which thou canſt not ſee; 
All Diſcerd, Harmony, not underſtood; 
All partial Evil, univerſal Good: 
And, ſpite of Pride, in erring Reaſon's ſpite, 
One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right. 


In his ſecond epiſtle he treats of the nature and ſtate of 
man with reſpect to himſelf as an individual; and tells us 
mat the buſineſs of man is not to pry into God, but to 
ſtudy himſelf. He ſpeaks of his middle nature, his 
powers, frailties, and the limits of his capacities; 8 


And this firſt epiſtle he concludes by ſhewing that 
abſolute ſubmiſſion is due ta Providence, both as to our 


our virtue. 
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that the two principles by which he is govern'd, are ſelf- 
love and reaſon, which are both neceſſary, but that ſelf 
love is the ſtrongeſt, and the reaſon why it is fo he has 
given us in the following lines. 


Two principles in human nature reign ; 
Self- love, to urge, and Reaſon, to reſtrain 3 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 
Each works its end, to move or govern all: 
And to their proper operation ſtill,  _ 
Aſcribe all Good; to their improper, III. 

Self- love, the ſpring of motion, acts the ſoul ; 
Reaſon's comparing balance rules the whole, | 
Man, but for that, no action could attend, 

And, but for this, were active to no end; 
Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar ſpot, 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot: 

Or, meteor-like, flame lawleſs thro' the void, 
Deſtroying others, by himſelf deſtroy'd. 

Moſt ſtrength the moving principle requires; 
Active its tall, it prompts, 1mpels, inſpires. 
Sedate and quiet the comparing lies, 

Form'd but to check, delib'rate, and adviſe. 
Self-love till ſtronger, as its objects nigh; 

Reaſon's at diſtance, and in proſpect lie: 

That ſees immediate good by preſent ſenſe; 

Reaſon, the future and the conſequence. 

Thicker than arguments, temptations throng, 
At beſt more watchful this, but that more ſtrong. 
The action of the ſtronger to ſuſpend, 

Reaſon ſtil] uſe, to reaſon {till attend: 

Attention, habit and experience gains, 

Each ſtrengthens reaſon, and ſelf- love reſtrains.— 
Self- love and reaſon to one end aſpire, 

Pain their averſion, pleaſure their deſire: 

But greedy that its object would devour, _— 
This taſte the honey, and not wound the flow'r; 
Pleaſure, or wrong or rightly underſtood, | 
Our greateſt evil, or our greateſt good. 


He then ſpeaks of the paſſions, and their uſe, and more 
pecially of the predominant or ruling paſſion ; of its 
neceſſity, in directing mea to different purſuits, and its 
providential uſe, in fix ing our principles, and aſcertaining 


Paſſions, 


\ 
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Paſſions, like elements, tho? born to fight, 

Yet, mix'd and ſoften'd, in his work unite ; 

Theſe, tis enough to. temper and employ ; 

But what compoſes man, can man deſtroy ? 

Suffice that reaſon keep to nature's road, | 

Subject, compound them, follow her and God. 

Love, hope, and joy, fair pleaſure's ſmiling train, 

Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain; 

Theſe mix'd with art, and to due bounds conſin'd, 

Make and maintain the balance of the mind: -: 

The lights and ſhades, whoſe well-accorded ſtrife 

Gives all the ſtrength and colour of our life. 

Pleaſures are ever in our hands or eyes, 

And when in act they ceaſe, in proſpect riſe : 

Preſent to graſp, and future ſtill to find, | 

The whole employ of body and of mind. | 

All ſpread their charms, but charm not all alike 3 - 

On diff*rent Senſes diff*rent objects ftrike ; 

Hence diff rent paſſions more or leſs enflame, 

As ſtrong or weak, the organs of the frame ; 

And hence one maſter-paſhon in the breaſt, 

Like Aaron's ſerpent, ſwallows up the reſt. 

As man, perhaps, the moment of -his breath, 

Receives the lurking principle of death; 

The young diſeaſe, that muſt ſubdue at length, 

Grows with his growth, and ſtrengthens with his ſtrength + 

So caſt, and mingled with his very frame, N 

The mind's diſeaſe, its ruling paſſion came; 

Each vital humour which ſhould feed the whole, 

Soon flows to this, in body and in ſoul: 

Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 

As the mind opens, and its functions ſpread, 

Imagination plies her dang'rous art, 

And pours it all upon the peccant part. 

Virtue and vice, he obſerves, are joined in our mixt 
nature, and their limits are near, tho? ſeparate and evident, 
He points out the office of reaſon, deſcribes vice as odious 
in itſelf, and yet ſhews by what means we deceive our- 
ſelves into it. He proves that not only the ends of Pro- 


Vidence are anſwer'd in our paſſions and imperfections, 


but that the general good is often promoted by them, and 
ſhews how ofefully they are diſtributed to all orders of men ; 
points out their uſe to ſociety, and to individuals in every 
late and every age of life, and thus concludes the epiſtle. 

Whate'er 
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Wuate er the paſſion, knowledge, fame or pelf, 
Not one will change his neighbour with himſelf. 
The learn'd is happy nature to.explore, . 
The fool is happy that he knows no more; 
The rich is happy in the plenty givin,” 
The poor contents him with the care of heav'n. 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple ſing, 
The ſot a hero, lunatic a king; ' 
The ſtarving chymiſt in his golden views - 
Supremely bleſt the poet in his muſe. . 

See ſome ſtrange comfort ev'ry ſtate attend, 
And pride beſtow'd on all, a common friend: 
See ſome fit paſſion ev'ry age ſupply, 

Hope travels thro', nor-quits us when we die, . 
Behold the child, by nature's kindly law, 

Pleas'd with a rattle, tickled with a ſtraw : 

Some livelier play-thing gives his youth delight, 

A little louder, but as. empty quite : 

Scarfs, garters, gold, amuſe his riper ſtage; 

And beads and pray'r- books are the toys of age: 

Pleas'd with this bauble ſtill, as that before; 

Till tir'd he fleeps, and life's poor play is o'er! 
Mean while Fe gilds with various rays 

Thoſe painted elouds that beautify our days; 

Each want of happineſs by hope ſupply'd, . 

And each vacuity of ſenſe by pride: 

Theſe. build as faſt as knowledge can deſtroy; : 

In folly's cup ſtill laughs the bubble, joy; 

One proſpeR loſt, another ſtill we gain; 

And not a vanity is any in vain ; 

Ev'n mean ſelf- love becomes by force divine, 

The ſcale to meaſure others wants by thine. 

See! and confeſs, one comfort ſtill muſt riſe, 

*Tis this, The* Man's à fool, yet God is wiſe. 


In his third epiſtle, he treats of the nature and Rate of 
man with reſpe& to ſociety, and conſiders the whole uni 
verſe as one ſyſtem thereof, in which nothing ſubſiſts wholly 
for itfelf, nor yet wholly for another, but wherein tt 


happineſs of animals is mutual. 


Look round our world; behold the chain of love 
Combining all below and all above. 2 
See plaſtic Nature working to this end, 
The ſingle atoms each to other tend, 


Attradh 
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Attract, attracted to the next in place, 321 
Form'd and impell'd its neighbour to embrace; 
See matter next, with various life endu'd, 

' Preſs to one centre ſtill, the gen'ral good. 
See dying vegetables life ſuſtain, 
See life diſſolving vegetate again: 
All forms that periſh other forms ſupply. 
(By turns we catch the vital breath, and die) 
Like bubbles on the ſea of matter. born, 
They riſe, they break, and to that ſea return.. 
Nothing is foreign : parts relate to whole ; 
One all-extending, all-preſerving ſoul 
Connects each being, greateſt with the leaft ; 
Made beaſt in aid of man, and man of beaſt; 
All ſerv'd, all ſerving :: nothing ſtands alone; 
The chain holds on, and, where it ends, unknown. 

Has God, thou fool ! work'd folely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy paſtime, thy attire, thy food? ), 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 

For him as kindly ſpreads the flow'ry lawn. 

Is it for thee the lark aſcends and fings?. 

Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings: 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat? 

Loves of his own and raptures ſwell. the note: 
The bounding ſteed you pompouſſy beftride, . 
Shares with his lord the pleaſure and the pride: 
Is thine alone the ſeed that ſtrews the plain? 
The birds of: heay'n ſhall vindicate their grain: 
Thine the full harveſt of the golden PF | 
Part pays and juſtly, the deſerving fteer: 
The hog, that plows not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives-on the ee of this lord of all. 

Know, Nature's children all divide her care; 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 
While man exclaims, See all things for my uſe! 
See man for mine!“ replies a pamper'd gooſe: 
And juſt as ſhort of reaſon he muſt fall, 

Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 


He then proceeds to ſnew, that reaſon or inſtinct operates 
Aike to the good of each individual, and enforces ſociety 
in all animals. He conſiders how far 3 carried by 
inſtinct, and how much farther by reaſon ; he beautifully 
deſcribes the Kate. of nature, and ſhews how reaſon was 

inſtructed 


* 
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inſtructed by inftin& in the invention of arts, and in de 
forms of ſociety. | 


Thus then to man the voice of Nature ſpake 
© Go, from the creatures thy inſtruction take: 
Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield; 
Learn from the beaſt the phyſic of the field ; 

'Thy arts of building from the bee receive ; 
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Learn of the mole to plow, the worm to weave; 
Learn of the little nautilus to ſail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale, 
Here too all forms of ſocial union find, 7 
And hence let reaſon, late, inſtruct mankind ; : 
Here ſubterranean works and cities ſee | ; 
here towns aereal on the waving tree: 
Learn each ſmall people's genius, policies, | 
The ant's republic, and the realm of bees; of 
How thoſe in common all their wealth beſtow, tion 
And anarchy without confuſion know-; that 
And theſe for ever, tho a monarch reign, Gor 
Their ſep'rate cells and properties maintain. be! 
Mark what unvary'd laws preſerve each ſtate, and 
Laws wiſe as Nature, and as fixt as Fate. 
In vain thy reaſon finer webs ſhall draw, A 
Entangle Juſtice in her net of Law, C 
And right, too rigid, harden into wrong; 1 
Still for the ſtrong too weak, the weak too ſtrong. A 
Yet, go! and thus o'er all the creatures ſway, _ F 
Thus let the wiſer make the reſt obe; 
And for thoſe arts mere inſtin& could afford, A 
Be crown'd as monarchs, or as gods ador'd.“ A 
He thence traces out the origin of political ſocietis St 
of monarchy, and patriarchal governments, and ſhes tii T 
true religion and government had both their foundation i B 
the principle of love, and that ſuperſtition and tyra E. 
aroſe from the principle of fear. He conſiders the i Sl 
fluence of ſelf-love, as operating to the ſocial and pai A 
good; treats of the reſtoration of true religion and 9 
vernment on their firſt principle ; then deſcants on mirl 85 
governments and their various forms; and laſtly, poi nich 
out the true end of all in the following admirable line, 8 
For forms of government let fools conteſt; paſho 


Whate'er is beſt adminiſter'd is beſt ; 
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For modes of faith let graceleſs zealots fight ; - 
His can't be wrong whoſe life is in the right: 
In faith and hope the world will diſagree, 
But all mankind's concern is charity: 
All muſt be falſe that thwart this one great end, 
And all of God, that bleſs mankind or mend. 

Man, like the gen'rous vine, ſupported lives; 
The ſtrength he gains is from th” embrace he gives. 
On their own axis as the planets run, | 
Yet make at once their circle round the ſun ; 

So two conſiſtent motions act the ſoul ; 

And one regards Itſelf, and one the Whole. 
Thus God and nature link'd the gen'ral frame, 
And bade /e and ſocial be the fame. 


In his fourth epiſtle he treats of the nature_and ſtate 
of man with reſpect to happineſs, explodes all falſe no- 
I tions of ha pine, philoſophical and popular, and affirms 
that it is the end of all men, and attainable by all, for 
God intends . to be equal; and to be ſo, it muſt 
be ſocial, ſince all particular happineſs depends on general, 
and ſince he governs by general, not particular laws. 


Take Nature's path, and mad opinions leave, 

All ſtates can abs. 4 it, and all heads conceive ; 

Obvious her goods, in no extream they dwell ; 

There needs oh thinking right, and meaning well ; 

And mourn our various portions as we pleaſe, 

Equal is common ſenſe, and common eaſe, 
Remember, man, * the univerſal cauſe 

Acts not by partial, but by gen'ral laws; 

And makes what happineſs we juſtly call 

Subſiſts not in the good of one, but all. 

There's not a bleſſing individuals find, 

But ſome way leans and hearkens to the kind. 

Each has his ſhare ; and who would more obtain, 

Shall find, the pleaſure pays not half the pain. 


He obſerves that as it is neceſſary for order, and the 
peace and welfare of ſociety, that external goods ſhould be 
unequal, happineſs is not made to conſiſt in theſe : for not- 
withſtanding that inequality, the balance of happineſs 
among mankind is kept even by Providence, by the two 
pafſions of hope and fear, | 


If 


Cent” 

If then to all men happineſs was meant, 
God in externals could not place content. 
Fortune her gifts may variouſly diſpoſe, 
And theſe be happy call'd, 1 thoſe; 
But Heav'n's juſt balance equal will appear, 
While thoſe are plac'd in hope, and theſe in fear: 
Not user good or ill, the joy or curſe, 
But future views of; better, or of worſe. | 
He tells us what the happineſs of individuals is, a 
far as is conſiſtent with the conſtitution of this world; 
and here it appears that the good man. has. evidently thy 
advantage. 


Know, all the good that individuals find, 

Or God and Nature meant to mere mankind ;* 
Reaſon's whole. pleaſure, all the joys of. ſenſe, . 

Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence. 

But health conſiſts with temperance alone. 

And peace, oh virtue! peace is all thy own. 

The good or bad the gilts of fortune gain, 

But theſe leſs taſte them, as they worſe obtain. 

After this he points out the error of imputing to vis 
what are only the calamities of nature, or of fortune, and 


alſo the folly of expecting that God ſhould alter his ge 


neral-laws in- favour-of. particulars, He proves that ve 
are unable to judge who are good, but concludes that 
whoever they are they muſt be happy. He obferves that 
external goods are fo far from being the proper rewards d 
virtue, that they are very often inconſiſtent with, and d 


ſtructive to it. | 
What nothing-earthly gives, or can deſtroy, . 

The ſoul's calm ſun-ſhine, and the heart-felt joy, 

Is virtue's prize: a better would you fix? 

Then give humility a coach and ſix, 

Juſtice a conq'ror's ſword,. or truth a gown, . 

Or public ſpirit, its great care, a crown. 

Weak, fooliſh man ! will Heav'n reward. us there: 

With the ſame traſh mad mortals with for here? 

The boy and man an individual makes, 

Yet ſigh'ſt thou now for apples and for cakes ? 

Go, like the Indian, in another liſe 

Expect thy dog, thy bottle and thy wife; 

As well as dream ſuch. trifles are aſſign'd, | 

As toys and empires, for a god-like mind... BY 
| c 
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Rewards, that either would to virtue bri 
72 joy, of be deſtructive of the 9 
How oft by theſe at ſixty are undone 
The virtues of a faint at twenty-one! 


To prove that theſe can make no man happy without 
virtue, he has conſidered the effect of riches, honours, 
nobility, greatneſs, fame, ſuperior talents, &c. and given 
pictures of human infelicity in men poſſeſs'd of them all ; 
whence he concludes, that virtue only conſtitutes hap- 
pineſs, whoſe object is univerſal, and whoſe proſpect 
ternal. ; and that the perfection of virtue and. happineſs 
onſiſts in a due conformity to the order of providence - 
ere, and a refignation to it here and hereafter. 

We have dwelt long enough, perhaps too long, on this 
poem; but it was neceſſary to give the whole ſcope and 
leügn of the poet; that the reader might ſee what art was 
Pequired to make a. ſubje& ſo dry and metaphyſical, in- 
ruftive and pleaſing : and that it is ſo will appear by 
he extracts we have taken, which we hope will induce our 
zaders to peruſe attentively the poem itſelf. From the 
ature of his plan the reader will fee that the poet was 
leprived of many embelliſhments which other ſubjects will 
admit of, and tied down as it were to a chain of argu- 
ent, which would allow of no digreſſions, ſtudied ſimilies 


os Mi deſcriptions, or alluſions to ancient fables ; the want of 
$ wa hich he has ſupply'd, however, with ſeaſonable remarks, 
. q nd moral reflections; all of them juſt, and many of them 
f | 228 


uly ſublim Co 


A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod; 

An honeſt man's the nobleſt- work of God. 
Honour and ſhame from no condition riſe z 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 


The learned editor of the author's works informs us 
hat this poem is only a part of what the poet intended on 
be ſubject, and that the whole would have made four 
books, of which this was to have been the firſt; but the 
Buthor's bad ſtate of health, and ſome other conſiderations 
nduced him to lay the plan aſide : a remnant, however, 
f what he intended as a ſubſequent part of this was pub- 
hed under the title of Moral Epiſtles, which are in num- 
er tour, The firſt treats of the knowledpe and character: 
men; the ſecond, of the characters of women ; and the 

two 


ewars 
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two laſt, of the uſe of riches ; and from the maſterly man. 
ner in which theſe are executed the world has great reaſon 
to lament the loſs of the reſt. e 

We come now to ſpeak of thoſe preceptive poems that 
concern our philoſophical ſpeculations; and theſe, tho' the 
ſubje& is ſo pregnant with matter, affords ſuch a field for 
fancy, and is ſo capable of every decoration, are but few. 
Lucretius is the moſt conſiderable among the ancients who 
has written in this manner ; and among the moderns [ 
know of none but ſmall detached pieces. Some of theſe, 
however, are very well executed; and there is one entitled 
the Univer/e, written by Mr. Baker, from which I ſhall 
borrow an example. I iet * ohh 

The author's ſcheme is in ſome meaſure coincident with- 
Mr. Pope's, ſo far eſpecially as it tends to reſtrain the pride 
of man, with which deſign it was profeſſedly written. It 
may be objected, perhaps, that this poem is not preceptiye, 
and therefore not ſuitable to our. purpoſe ; but it is to be 
conſidered, that if it is not preceptive, it is didactic; if it 
does not teach by precept, it does by deſcription ; and 
— we hope to be allowed the liberty we are about 
to take. | n en 

The paſſage we have ſelected is that reſpecting the 
planetary ſyſtem, which is, in our opinion, very beautiful. 


Unwiſe! and thoughtleſs! impotent! and blind! 
Can wealth, or grandeur, ſatisfy the mind ? 
Of all thoſe pleaſures mortals moſt admire, 
Is there one joy ſincere, that will not tire? 
Can love itſelf endure ? or beauty's charms 
Afford that bliſs we fancy in its arms? | 
Then, let thy ſoul, more glorious aims purſue : 
Have thy CREATOR and his Works in view: 
Be theſe thy ſtudy : hence thy pleaſures bring: 
And drink large draughts of wiſdom from its ſpring : 
That ſpring, whence perfect joy and calm repoſe, 
And bleſt content, and peace eternal flows. 
Obſerve how regular the PLAN ETS run, 
In ſtated times, their courſes round the Sun. 
Diff 'rent their bulk, their diſtance, their career, 
And diff rent much the compaſs of their year: 
Yet, all the ſame eternal laws obey, ITS 


* 


While God's unerring finger points the way. 
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Firſt MERCURY, amidſt full tides of light, 
dolls next the ſun, 2 his ſmall circle bright. 
ll that dwell here muſt be refin'd and pure: 
dies like ours ſuch ardour can't endure : 
Dur EAx TH would blaze beneath fo fierce a ray, 
ind all its marble mountains melt away. 

Fair Venus, next, fulfils her larger round, 
ith ſofter beams, and milder glory crown'd. 
nend to mankind, ſhe glitters from afar, 
ow the bright ev'ning, now the morning ſtar, 
More diſtant ſtill, our Ear TH comes rolling on, 
Ind forms a wider circle round the ſun : 
ich her the Moon, companion ever dear! 
er courſe attending through the ſhining year. 
See, Mars, alone, runs his appointed race, 
Ind meaſures out, exact, the deſtin'd ſpace : 

(or nearer does he wind, nor farther ſtray, 
hut finds the point whence firſt he roll'd away. 
More yet remote from day's all-cheering ſource, 
aſt Jue1TER performs his conſtant courſe : 
our friendly Moons, with borrow'd luſtre, riſe, 
teſtow their beams, benign, and light his ſkies, 
Fartheſt and laſt, ſcarce warm'd by Phebus? ray, 
Through his vaſt orbit SATURN wheels away. 
ow great the change could we be wafted there ! 
ow ſlow the ſeaſons ! and how long the year! 
Une Moon, on us, reflects its cheerful light: 
(here, five attendants brighten up the night. 

ere, the blue firmament bedeck'd with ſtars, 
There, over-head, a1ucid Arch appears. | 
rom hence how large, how ſtrong the ſun's bright ball! 
but ſeen from thence, how languid and how ſmall !— 
When the keen north with all its fury blows, 
ongeals the floods, and forms the fleecy ſnows, 
1s heat intenſe to what can there be known : 
ermer our poles than is its burning zone. 

Who there inhabit muſt have other pow'rs, 
uces, and veins, and ſenſe, and life than ours, 


eze the heart-blood, and turn us all to ſtone, 
range and amazing muſt the diff rence be, 

Wt this dull Planet and bright Mercury: 

ct reaſon ſays, nor can we doubt at all, 


lions of Beings dwell on either ball, 


ne moment's cold, like theirs, would pierce the bone, 


With 


| 
1 


Cours drag on their blazing lengths behind: 


branches with the utmoſt exactneſs and perſpicuity, and at 
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With conſtitutions fitted for that ſpot, 
Where Providence, all-wiſe, has fix'd their lot. 
Wond'rous art thou, O God, in all thy ways! 
Their eyes to thee let all thy creatures raiſe; 
Adore thy grandeur, and thy goodneſs praiſe. 
Ye ſons of men! with ſatisfaQtion know, 
God's own right-hand diſpenſes all below: 
Nor good nor evil does by chance befall ; 
He reigns ſupreme, and he directs it all. 
At his command, affrighting human-kind, 


Nor, as we think, do they at random rove, 8 
But, in determin'd times, through long ellipſes move, 
And tho? ſometimes they near approach the ſun, 
Sometimes beyond our ſyſtem's Orbit ran; 
Throughout their race they act their maker's will, 
His pow'r declare, his purpoſes fulfill. 


We are now to ſpeak of thoſe preceptive poems that 
treat of the buſineſs and pleaſures of mankind ; and here 
Virgil claims our firſt and principal attention, who in his 
Georgics has laid down the rules of huſbandry in all in 


the ſame time embelliſhed them with all the beauties and 

races of poetry. Tho' his ſubject was huſbandry, he 
= delivered his precepts, as an ingenious author ob- 
ſerves, not with the ſimplicity of a ploughman, but with 
the addreſs of a The meaneſt of his rules are Jad 
down with a kind of grandeur, and he breaks tbe clas 
and toſſes about the dung with an air of gracefulne/s *. Of um 
the different ways of conveying the ſame truth to the WW 


mind, he takes that which is pleaſanteſt; and this chie .““ 


diſtinguiſhes poetry from proſe, and renders. Virgil's ruls . 
of huſbandry more delightful and valuable than any . P 
Other. 3 = 
Theſe poems which are eſteemed the moſt perfect of WW" = 
the author's works are, perhaps, the beſt that can be Som 
propoſed for the young ſtudents imitation in this manner Cf e 


of writing; for the whole of his Georgics is wrought ug Vit 


with wonderful art, and decorated with. all the flowers of rang. 
poetry. We ſhall gee ſome examples of his manner; e 
t 


take the firſt from the ſecond Georgic, where he lays down Me 

the rules for grafting of trees. | = 

| | 0 9 
Mr. Addiſon, 8 
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is uſual now, an inmate graff to ſee 
With inſolence invade a foreign tree: 
Thus pears and quinces from the crab- tree come; 
And thus the ruddy cornel bears the plum. 
The thin-leav'd arbute, hazel-graffs receives, 
And planes huge apples bear, that bore but leaves. 
Thus maſtful beech the briſtly cheſnut bears, 
And the white aſh is white with blooming pears, 
And greedy ſwine from grafted elms are fed, 
With falling acorns, that from oaks are bred. 

But various are the ways to change the ſtate 
Of plants, to bud, to graft, t'inoculate. 
For where the tender rinds of trees diſcloſe 
Their ſhooting gems, a ſwelling knot there grows ; 
[uit in that ſpace a narrow flit we make, 
Then other buds from bearing trees we take : 
Flnſerted thus, the wounded rind we cloſe, 
In whoſe moiſt womb th? admitted infant grows. 
But when the ſmoother bole from knots is free, 


1 his e make a deep inciſion in the tree; 

l its and in the ſolid wood the ſlip incloſe, 

nd The bat'ning baſtard ſhoots again and grows; 

and And in ſhort ſpace the laden boughs ariſe, 

„ be ich happy fruit advancing to the ſkies, 

ob: ne mother-plant admires the leaves unknown 

with er alien trees, and apples not her own. 

_ Here /7rgil, in conſidering the effects of the union be- 
Of MWi%<i trees of different kinds, attends particularly to thoſe 
o the Ween iances that ſeemed the moſt wonderful, and which 
deln WW" only expreſſed the capacity and tendancy of trees to 
"roles e thus united, but excited at the ſame time admiration 


aud pleaſure in the mind. His method of tranſplanting - 
wes is altogether as beautiful, and concludes with a fine 
& don on the force and power of cuſtom. 


:an be Some peaſants, not t'omit the niceſt care, 
Of the ſame foil their nurſery prepare, 

ht Up Vita that of their plantation; leſt the tree 
ers of iraniplanted, ſhou'd not with the ſoil agree. 


12 decides, to plant it as it was, they mark 
W ite heav'n's four quarters on the tender bark ; 
"Th Aud to the north or ſouth reftore the fide, 


Which at their birth did heat or cold abide. 
Yor. I. 


M So 
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So ſtrong is cuſtom, each effects can uſe 
In tender ſouls of plant plants produce. 


But becauſe precepts laid down one after another, not. 
withſtanding all the poets endeavours to make them enter. 
taining, would by degrees tire, Virgil ſuffers the reader 
ſometimes to reſt for the ſake of a pertinent and pleaſing 
digreſſion, or leads him out of the road to entertain hin 
with a beautiful deſcription. —Suck is that of 7zahy, 


But neither Median woods, (a plenteous land) 
Fair Ganges, Hermus rolling golden ſand, 
Nor Bactria, nor the richer Indian fields, 
Nor all the gummy ſhores Arabia yields? 
Nor any foreign earta of greater name, 
Can with ſweet Italy contend in fame. 
Nor bulls whoſe noſtrils breath a living flame 
Have turn'd our turf, no teeth of ferpents here 
Were ſown, an armed hoſt, and iron crop to bear, 
But fruitful vines, and the fat olives freight, 
And harveſts heavy with their fruitful weight, 
Adorn our fields; and on the chearful green, 
The grazing ilocks and lowing herds are ſeen. 
The warrior horſe here bred, is taught to train : 
There flows Clitumnus thro' the flow'ry plain; 
Whoſe waves, for triumphs after proſp'rous war, 
The victim ox, and ſnowy ſheep prepare. 
Perpetual ſpring our happy climate fees ; 
Twice breed the cattle, and twice bear the trees ; 
And ſummer ſuns recede by flow degrees. 


The following deſcription is of the ſame beautiful cal; 
and the reader will obſerve that theſe, and indeed all the 
deſcriptions in Virgil, are fo artfully introduced that tj 
ſeem to ariſe naturally out of the principal argument aid 
deiign of the poem. 


But eaſy quiet, a ſecure retreat, 

A harmleis life that knows not how to cheat, 
With home-bred Plenty the rich owner bleſs, 
And rural pleaſures crown his happineſs. 
Unvex'd with quarrels, undiſturb'd with noiſe, 
The country-king his peaceful realm enjoys : 
Cool grots, and living lakes, the flow'ry pride 
Of meads, and ſtreams that thro? the valley glide ; 
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And ſhady groves that eaſy ſleep invite, 
And after toilſome days, a ſoft repoſe at night. 
Wild beaſts. of nature in his woods Aae. | 


10. And youth, of labour patient, plough the ground, 
* Inur'd to hardſhip, and to homely. fare. 


Nor venerable age is wanting there, 

In great examples to the youthful train: 

Nor are the Gods ador'd with rites profane. 
From hence Aflrea took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing ſteps appear. 


of breaking horſes to the different employments they were 
intended for, are very happily expreſs d. 


The calf by nature and by genius made 

o turn the glebe, breed to the rural trade. 
Pet him betimes to ſchool ; and let him be 
nitruced there in rules of huſbandry : 

While yet his youth is flexible and green; 
Lor bad examples of the world has ſeen, 
Early begin the ſtubborn child to break; 

For his {oft neck, a ſupple collar make 

Df bending ofiers ; and (with time and care 
nur d that eaſy ſervitude to bear) 


7 


1440 »- 


by Hatt'ring method on the youth purſue : 
ind with his ſchool-fellows by two and two, 
Pecfuade 'em firſt to lead an empty wheel, 

hat ſcarce the duſt can raiſe ; or they can feel: 
A 1 7 * 

1 !cenoth of time produce the lab'ring yoke 

And mining ſhares, that make the furrow ſmoke. 


l call Te the licentious youth be thus reſtrain'd, 

all = r moral precepts on their minds have gain'd ; 
t tue ieir wanton appetites not only feed 

"nt and 


ith delicates of leaves, and marſhy weed, 
Put witu thy ſickle reap the rankeſt lan : 


bid miniſter the blade, with bounteous hand, c 


or be with harmful parſimony won 

0 follow what our homely fires have done; 

bo ill'd the pail with beeſtings of the cow, 

at all the udder to the calf allow. | 

Ito the warlike ſteed thy ſtudies bend, 

r tor the Prize in chariots to contend; 

r /:/2's flood the rapid wheels to gui le, 

in 0/1-7:44 groves aloft to ride, 

M 2 The 


His rules of training up young calves to the yoke, aud 
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The gen'rous labours of the courſer firft 
Muſt be with fight of arms and ſounds of trumpets nuf, 
Inur'd the groaning axle-tree to bear; 
And let him claſhing whips in ſtables hear. 
Sooth him with praiſe, and make him underſtand + 
The loud applauſes of his maſter's hand: 
This from his weaning, let him well be taught; 
And then betimes in a ſoft ſnaffle wrought : 
Before his tender joints with nerves 3 1 5 ; 
Untry'd in arms, and trembling at the bit, 
But when to four full Springs his years advance, 
Teach him to run the round, with pride to prance ; 
And (rightly manag'd) equal time to beat; 
To turn, to bound in meaſure ; and curvet, 
Let him, to this, with eaſy pains be brought: 
And ſeem to labour when he labours not. 
Thus, form'd to ſpeed he challenges the wind; 
And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind: 
He ſcours along the field, with looſen'd reins ; 
And treads ſo light, he ſcarcely prints the plains. 
Like Boreas in his race, when ruſhing forth, | 
He ſweeps the ſkies, and clears the cloudy north : 
The waving harveſt bends beneath his blaft ; 
The foreſt ſhakes, the groves their honours caſt ; 
He flies aloft, and with impetuous roar 
Purſues the foaming ſuiges to the ſhore. 
Thus o'er th' El-an plains, thy well-breath'd horſe 
Impels the flying carr, and wins the courſe. 
Or, bred to Belgian waggons, leads the way ; 
Untir'd at night, and chearful all the day. 

When once he's broken, feed him full and high, 
Indulge his growth, and his gaunt ſides ſupply. 
Before his training, keep him poor and low; 
For his ſtout ſtomach with his ſood will grow; 
The pamper'd colt will diſcipline diſdain, 
Impatient of the laſh, and reſtiff to the rein. 


The deſcription he has given us of the diftempd 
a nong the cattle, and the wonderful change it wroug 
in the diſpoſition of animals, by making thoſe who v#l 
of contrary natures, and obnoxious to each other gr 
familiar and herd together, 1s very finely, and very 4 
fectingly expreſſed ; eſpecially this part of it. 
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The ſteer, who to the yoke was bred to bow, 
;%*ndious of tillage, and the crooked plough) 
Falls down and dies; and dying ſpews a flood 
Of foamy madneſs, mix'd with clotted blood. 
The clown, accuſing providence, repines, 
His mournful fellow from the team disjoins : 
With many a groan forſakes his fruitleſs care, 
And in the unfiniſh'd furrow leaves the ſhare. 
The pining ſteer no ſhades of lofty woods, 
Nor flow'ry meads can eaſe ; nor cryſtal floods 
Roll'd from the rock: his flabby flanks decreaſe ; 
His eyes are ſettled in a ſtupid peace. 
Eis bulk too weighty for his thighs is grown; 
And his unwieldy neck hangs drooping down. 
Now what avails his well-deſerving toil 
To turn the glebe, or ſmooth the rugged ſoil ! 
And yet he never ſupp'd in ſolemn ſtate, 
Nor undigeſted feaſts did urge his fate; 
Nor day to night, luxuriouſly did join; 
Nor ſur feĩted on rich Campanian wine. 
Simple his bev'rage, homely was his food; 
The wholefome herbage, and the running flood; 
No dreadful dreams awak'd him with affright; 
His pains by day ſecur'd his reſt by night. 
'Twas then that Buffale's, ill pair'd, were ſeen 
To draw the carr of Fove's imperial queen, 
For want of oxen ; and the lab'ring ſwain' - 
Scratch'd with a rake, a furrow for his grain: | 
And cover'd, with his hand, the ſhallow ſeed again. 
He yokes himſelf, and up the hilly height, 
With his own ſhoulders draws the waggon's weight. 
The nightly wolf, that round th' incloſure proul'd 
To leap the fence ; now plots not on the fold 
Tam'd with a ſharper pain. The fearful doe 
Ard flying ſtag, amidſt the greyhounds go: 8 
And round the dwellings roam of man, their fiercer foe. 
The ſcaly nations of he ſea profound, 
ke ſhipwreck*d carcaſes are driv'n aground: 
nd mighty Phoca, never ſeen before 
In allow ſtreams, are ſtranded on the ſhore. 
de viper dead within her hole is found; 
Pelenceleſs was the ſhelter of the ground. 
de Water-ſnake, whom fiſh and paddocks fed, 
ich Raring ſcales lies poiſon'd in his bed: 
| M 3 109 
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To birds their native heav'ns contagious prove, 
From clouds they fall, and leave their ſouls above, 


Virgil lays down the rules of tillage and planting vid 
wonderful art in his two firſt books. He has, as the av. 
thor of the eſſay on his (Gecrgics obterves, a ſort of ruſli 
majeſty about him, and ſeæms like a Roman dictator at the 
plough tail. The ſecond book has indecd moſt wit in it 
and abounds with bolder metaphors than are found in ary 
of the reſt; for in this the poet attributes the paſſions df 
human life to the vegetable creation. The third book, 
however, ſeems more laboured and ſpirited, and the de. 
ſcriptions, in particular, are more ammated and lively; 
eſpecially thoſe of the murrain among the cattle, the 
Scythiam winter, and the horſe and chariot races.—Put he 
ſeems moſt delighted with the ſubject of his fourth book, 
where he is got among the bees, whoſe nature and g6- 
vernment he thus beautifully deſcribes. 


Deſcribe we next the nature of the bees, 
Beſtow'd by Jewe for ſecret ſervices : 
When by the tinkling ſound of timbrels led, 
The king of heav'n in Cretan caves they fled. 
Of all the race of animals, alone 
The bees have common cities of their own, 
And common ſons, beneath one law they live, 
And with one common ſtock their traffic drive. 
Each has a certain home, a ſev'ral ſtall : 
All is the ſtate's, the ſtate provides for all. 
Mindful of coming cold, they ſhare the pain : 
And hoard for winter's uſe, the ſummer's gain. 
Some o'er the public magazines preſide, 
And ſome.are ſent new forage to provide: 
Theſe drudge in fields abroad, and thoſe at home 
Lay deep foundations for the labour'd comb, 
With dew, Narciſſus leaves, and clammy gum. 
To pitch the waxen flooring ſome contrive ; 
Some nurſe the future nation of the hive : 
Sweet honey ſome condenſe, ſome purge the grout; 
The reſt, in cells apart, the liquid ne&ar ſhut. 
All, with united force, combine to drive 
The lazy drones from the Jaborious hive. 
With envy ſtung, they view each other's deeds : 
With diligence the fragrant work proceeds. 
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As when the Cyclops, at th* almighty nod, 
New thunder haſten for their angry God: 
gubdu'd in fire the ſtubborn metal lies, 
One brawny ſmith the puffing bellows plies ; 
And draus, and blows reciprocating air: 
Others to quench the hiſſing maſs prepare: 
With lifted arms they order ev'ry blow, 
And chime their ſounding hammers in a row; 
With labour'd anvils AÆtua groans below. 
Strongly they firike, huge flakes of flames expire, 


With tongs they turn the ſtecl, and vex it in the fire. 


If littie things with great we may compare, 
Such are the bees, and ſuch their buſy care: 
Studious of honey, each in his degree, 

The youthful ſwain, the grave experienc'd bee: 
That in the field ; this in affairs of ſtate, 
Employ'd at home, abides within the gate; 

To fortify the combs, to build the wall, 

To prop the ruins,* left the fabrick fall : 

Fut late at night, with weary pinions come 

The lab'ring youth, and heavy laden home. 
Plains. meads, and orchards all the day he plies ; 
The gleans of yellow thyme diſtend his thighs : 
He ſpoils the ſaffron flow'rs, he ſips the blues 
Of vi'lets, wilding blooms, and willow dews. 
Their toil is common, common is their ſleep ; 
They ſhake their wings when morn begins to peep 3 
Ruſh thro' the city gates without delay, 

Nor ends their work, but with declining day : 
Then having ſpent the laſt remains of light, 
They give their bodies due repoſe at night : 
When hollow murmurs of their ev'ning bells, 


Diſmiſs the ſleepy ſwains, and toll 'em to their celle. 


When once in beds their weary limbs they ſteep, 
No duzzing ſounds diſturb their golden ſleep, 
'Tis facred ſilence all. Nor dare they ſtray, 
When rain is promis'd, or a ſtormy day : 
Put near the city walls their wat'ring take, 
Nor forage far, but ſhort excurſions make. 

And as when empty barks on billows float, 
With ſandy ballaſt ſailors trim the boat; 
So bees bear gravel ſtones, whoſe poiſing weight 
vicers thro' the whiſtling winds their teddy flight. 
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But what's more ſtrange, their modeſt appetites, 
Averſe from Venus fly the nuptial rites. 
No luſt enervates their heroick mind, 
Nor waſtes their ſtrength on wanton woman: kind, 
But in their mouths reſide their genial pow'rs, _ 
They gather children from the leaves and flow'rs, 
Thus make they kings to fill the regal ſeat : 
And thus their little citizens create: 
And waxen cities build, the palaces of ſtate. 
And oft on rocks their tender wings they tear, 
And ſink beneath the burdens which they bear, 
Such rage of honey in their boſom beats: 
And ſuch a zeal they have for flow'ry ſweets. 

Thus thro? the race of life they quickly run; 
Which in the {pace of ſeven ſhort years is done, 
Th' immortal line in ſure ſucceſſion reigns, 
The fortune of the family remains: 
And grandfires grandſons the long liſt contains, 


Beſides, not Egypt, India, Media more uf: 
With ſervile awe, their idol king adore : $2n5 
While he ſurvives, in concord and content | VIE. 
The commons live, by no diviſions rent; of ar 
But the great monarch's death diſſolves the government Y, 
All goes to ruin, they themſelves contrive judg 
To rob the honey, and ſubvert the hive. | The 
The king preſides, his ſubjects toil ſurveys ; The 
The ſervile rout their careful C-/ar praiſe : Und 
Him they extol, they worſhip him alone. Ind 
They crowd his levees, and ſupport his throne : 'hoſ 
They raiſe him on their ſhoulders with a ſhout : ho- 
And when their ſov'reigns quarrel call 'em out, lean 
His foes to mortal combat they defy, heri 
And think it honour at his feet to die. mid 

| ind | 

The compariſon he has drawn between the labour But 
the bees and thoſe of the Cyclops is truly poetical ; Mud! 
the deſcription of the battle between the two ſwarms den 
the beginning of this book is attended with as ma i 
noiſe, hurry and fury, as any engagement in the Tun 
The method of appeaſing theſe warriors by throwing Mad t. 
in the air is a circumſtance beautiful in itſelf and fd To 
introduced: And the ſpeech of Proteus, and the ini! 


tions given at the end of this fable for obtaining 3 8 
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tack. of bees, with the deſcription of their nature and 
eneration, will be ever the ſubject of admiration. 

By the extracts and obſervations we have made, the 
reader will ſee that the rules we have laid down to render 
this ſort of poem delightful, are all to be found in Virgil; 
or rather, which indeed 1s the truth, he will perceive that 
we have drawn our rules from his great example. Virgil 
has omitted nothing that would contribute to make his 
precepts pleafing ; and his fables, allegories, deſcriptions, 
imilics, reflections, remarks, digrefſions, &c. ſeem all to 
ſring ſpontancouſly out of his ſubject, and are ſo contrived 
that they naturally bring him to it again. Even the 
epiſode of Orpheus and Earydice, tho? very long, is in the 
place Virgil has aſſign'd it, a beauty of the firſt magnitude, 
and is the more intereſting for being pathetic. | 

Ve are now to ſpeak of thoſe poems which give Pre- 
cepts for the recreations and pleaſures of a country life, 
and of theſe we have ſeveral in our own language that are 
witly admired. As the moſt confiderable of thoſe diver- 
Bons, however, are finely treated by Mr. Gay in his Rural 
Seine, we ſhall draw ſome examples from him; and firſt 
of angling. 

You muſt not ev'ry worm promiſcuous uſe, 

Judgment will tell thee proper bait to chuſe; 
The worm that draws a long immod' rate ſize 
The trout abhors, and the rank morſel flies ; 
Pad if too ſmall, the naked fraud's in fight, 
ind fear forbids, while hunger does invite. 
hoſe baits will beſt reward the fiſher's pains, 
Vnoſe polith'd tails a ſhining yellow ſtains : 
leanſe them from filth, to give a tempting gloſs, 
neriſh the ſully'd reptile race with moſs ; 

mid the verdant bed they twine, they toil, 
and from their bodies wipe their native ſoil, 

But when the ſun diſplays his glorious beams, 
ind ſhallow rivers flow with filver ſtreams, 
Laden the deceit the ſcaly breed ſurvey, 
bak in the ſun, and look into the day. 


zene. 


an ou now a more deluſive art muſt try, 

ng el tempt their hunger with the curious fly. 
nel . 2 8 

nd * To frame the little animal, provide 

Wi 


the gay hues that wait on female pride, 
et nature guide thee; ſometimes golden wire 
ne mining bellies of the fly require; 
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The peacock's plumes thy tackle muſt not fail, 
Nor the dear purchaſe of the ſable's tail, 
Each gaudy bird ſome ſlender tribute brings, 
| 4 And lends the growing inſect proper wings: 
| Silks of all colours muſt their aid impart, 
I And ev'ry fur promote the fiſher's art, 
1 So the gay lady, with expenſive care, 
| Borrows the pride of land, of ſea, and air; | 
Furs, pearls, and plumes, the glitt'ring thing diſplays, 
Dazles our eyes, and eaſier hearts betrays, © 
Mark well the various ſeaſons of the year, 
How the ſucceeding inſect race appear; 
In this revolving moon one colour reigns, 
Which in the next the fickle trout diſdains. 
Oft have I ſeen a ſkilful angler try 
The various colours of the treach'rous fly; 
When he with fruitleſs pain hath ſxim'd the brook, 
And the coy fiſh rejects the ſkipping hook, 
He ſhakes the boughs that on the margin grow, 
Which o'er the ſtream a waving foreſt throw; 
When if an inſe& fall, (his certain guide) 
He gently takes him from the whirling tide; 
Examines well his form with curious eyes 
His gaudy veſt, his wings, his horns and ſize, 
Then round his hook the choſen fur he winds, 
And on the back a ſpeckled feather binds, 
So juſt the colours ſhine through ev'ry part, 
That nature ſeems to live again 1n art. 
Let not thy wary ftep advance too near, 
While all thy hope hangs on a ſingle hair ; 
The new-form'd inſect on the water moves, 
The ſpeckled trout the curious ſnare approves ; 
Upon the curling ſurface let it glide, 
Wich natural motion from thy hand ſupply'd, 
Againſt the ſtream now gently let it play, 
Now in the rapid eddy roll away. 
The ſcaly ſhoals float by, and ſeiz'd with fear 
Behold their fellows toſt in thinner air; 
But ſoon they leap, and catch the ſwimming bait, 
Plunge on the hook, and ſhare an equal fate. 
When a briſk gale againt the current blows, 
And all the watry plain in wrinkles flows, 
'Then let the fiſherman his art repeat, 
Where bubbling eddies favour the deceit, 
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t an enormous ſalmon chance to ſpy 

The wanton errors of the floating fly, 

He lifts his filver gills above the flood, 

And greedily ſucks in the unfaithful food; 

Then downward plunges with the fraudful prey, 
And bears with joy the little ſpoil away. 

Soon in ſmart pain he feels the dire miſtake, 
Laſhes the wave and beats the foamy lake, 

With ſudden rage he now aloft appears, 
And in his eye convulſive anguith bears 
And now again, 1mpatient of the wound, 

He rolls and wreaths his ſhining body round; 
Then headlong ſhoots beneath the daſhing tide, - 
The trembling fins the boiling wave divide ; 

Now hope cxalts the fiſher's beating heart, 

Now he turns pale, and fears his dubious art ; 

le views the tumbling fiſh with longing eyes, 
While the line ſtretches with th' unwieldy prize; 
Fach motion humours with his ſteady hands, 

And one flight hair the mighty bulk commands: 
Lill tir'd at laſt, deſpoil'd of all his ſtrength, 

The game athwart the ſtream unfolds his length. 
He now, with pleaſurey views the gaſping prize 
Cnaſh his ſharp teeth, and roll his blood-ſhot eyes; 
Then draws him to the ſhore with artful care, 
And lifts his noſtrils in the ſickning air: 
Upon the burden'd ſtream he floating lies, 
Stretching his quivering fins, and gaſping dies. 


What he has given us on the other rural diverſions 1s 
2!:ogether as natural, and beautiful as the preceding. 


Nor leſs the ſpaniel ſkilful to betray, 
Rewards the fowler with the feather'd prey. 
Seon as the labouring horſe with ſwelling veins, 
Hath ſafely hous'd the farmer's doubtful gains, 
Jo ſweet repaſt th* unwary partridge flies, 
ith joy amid the ſcatter'd harvett lies; 
Vendring in plenty, danger he forgets, 
dor dreads the ſlav'ry ot entangling nets. 
he ſubtle dog ſcours with ſagacious noſe 
Along the field, and ſnuffs each breeze that blows, 
-£4nſt the wind he takes his prudent way, 
Waile the ſtrong gale direas him to the prey; 
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Now the warm ſcent aſſures the covey near, 
He treads with caution, and he points with fear, 
Then (leſt ſome centry fowl the fraud deſcry, 
And bid his fellows from the danger fly) 
Cloſe to the ground in expectation lies, 

Till in the ſnare the flutt'ring covey rite, 
Soon as the bluſhing light begins to ſpread, 
And glancing Phebus gilds the mountain's head, 
His early flight th' ill-fated partridge takes, 
And quits the friendly ſhelter of the brakes : 
Or when the ſun caſts a declining ray, 
And drives his chariot down the weſtern way, 
Let your obſequious ranger ſearch around, 
Where yellow ſtubble withers on the ground: 
Nor will the roving ſpy direct in vain, 
But numerous covies gratify the pain, 
When the meridian ſun contracts the ſhade, 
And friſking heifers ſeek the cooling glade, 
Or when the country floats with ſudden rains, 
Or driving milts deface the moiſt*ned plains ; 
In vain his toils th? unſkilful fowler tries, 
While in thick woods the feeding partridge lies, 

Nor muſt the ſporting verſe the gun forbear, 
But what's the fowler's be the muſe's care. 
See how the well-taught pointer leads the way : - 
The ſcent grows warm; he ſtops; he ſprings the prey; 
The flutt'ring covey's from the ſtubble riſe, 
And on ſwift wing divide the ſounding ſkies ; 
The ſcattering lead purſues the certain fight, 
And death in thunder overtakes their flight, 
Cool breathes the morning air, and winter's hand 
Spreads wide her hoary mantle o'er the land; 
Now to the copfe thy leſſer ſpaniel take, 
Teach him to range the ditch and force the brake; 
Not cloſeſt coverts can protect the game: 
Hark ! the dog opens ; take thy certain aim ; 
The woodcock flutters ; how he wav'ring flies! 
The wood reſounds : he wheels, he drops, he dies. 
The tow'ring hawk let future poets ſing, ; 

Who terror bears upon his ſoaring wing : 
Let them on high the frighted hern ſurvey, 
And lofty numbers paint their airy fray. 
Nor ſhall the mountain lark the muſe detain, 


That greets the morning with his early ſtrain 3 
When, 
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When, midſt his ſong, the twinkling glaſs betrays, 
While from each angle flaſh the glancing rays, 
And in the ſun the tranſient colours blaze : 
Pride lures the little warbler from the ſkies, 
The light enamour'd bird deluded dies. 
But Kill the chaſe, a pleaſing taſk, remains; 
The hound muſt open in theſe rural (trains. 
Soon as Aurora drives away the night, 
And edges eaſtern clouds with roſy light, 
The healthy huntſman, with a chearful horn, 
Summons the dogs, and greets the dappled morn ; 
The jocund thunder wakes th' enliven'd hounds, 
They rouſe from ſleep, and anſwer ſounds for ſounds ; 
Wide through the furzy field their route they take, 
Their bleeding boſoms force the thorny brake : 
The flying game their ſmoaking noſtrils trace, 
No bounding hedge obſtructs their eager pace; 
The diſtant mountains echo from afar, 
And hanging woods reſound the flying war: 
The tuneful noiſe the ſprightly courſer hears, 
Paws the green turf, and pricks his trembling ears; 
The ſlacken'd rein now gives him all his ſpeed, 
Back flies the rapid ground beneath the ſteed; 
Hills, dales, and foreſts far behind remain, 
While the warm ſcent draws on the deep-mouth'd train. 
Where ſhall the trembling hare a ſhelter find ? 
Hark! death advances in each guſt of wind! 
New ftratagems and doubling wiles ſhe tries, 
Now circling turns, and now at large ſhe flies; 
Till ſpent at laſt, ſhe pants and heaves for breath, 
Then lays her down, and waits devouring death. 


We cannot part from Mr. Gay without taking ſome notice 
of his Trivia, or Art of walking the Streets; a didactic 
poem of the burleſque kind, which he has heighten'd and 
made entertaining, by many diverting fictions, ſimilies, 
aigreſſions and deſcriptions very poetically and artfully 
introduced. Of theſe the following fable, by which he 
accounts for the rife of the Patten, is finely conceived, 


Good houſewives all the winter's rage deſpiſe, 
Defended by the riding-hood's diſguiſe: 
Ur underneath th' umbrella's oily ſhed, 
dale through the wet on clinking pattens tread, 


Let 
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Let Perfian dames th? umbrella's ribs diſplay, 
To guard their beauties from the ſunny ray; 
Or ſweating ſlaves ſupport the ſhady load, 
When eaſtern monarchs ſhow their ſtate abroad; 
Britain in winter only knows its aid, 
To guard from chilly ſhow*rs the walking maid, 
But, O! forget not, muſe, the patten's praiſe, 
That female implement ſhall grace thy lays ; 
Say from what art divine th' invention came, 
And from its origin deduce its name. 

Where Lincoln wide extends her fenny ſoil, 

A goodly yeoman liv'd grown white with toil ; 
One only daughter bleft his nuptial bed, 

Who from her infant hand the poultry fed : 
Martha (her careful mother's name} ſhe bore, 
But now her careful mother was no more, 
Whilſt on her father's knee the damſel play'd, 
Putty he fondly call'd the ſmiling maid ; 

As years increas'd, her ruddy beauty grew, 
And Patty's fame o'er all the village flew. 

Soon as the grey-ey'd morning ſtreaks the ſkies, 
And in the doubtful day the woodcock flies, 
Her cleanly pail the pretiy houſewife bears, 

And ſinging to the diſtant field repairs : 

And when the plains with ev'ning dews are ſpread, 
The milky burden ſmokes upon her head, 

Deep, thro? a miry-lane ſhe pick'd her way, 
Above her ancle roſe the chalky clay. 

Fu'can by chance the bloomy maiden ſpies, 
With Innocence and beauty in her eyes, 

He ſaw, he lov'd ; for yet he ne er had known 
Sweet innocence and beauty meet in one. 

Ah 1Mulcibar! recal thy nuptial vows, 

Think on the graces of thy Pat hian ſpouſe, 
Think how her eyes dart inexhauſted charms, 
And canſt thou leave her bed for Patig's arms? 

The Lennian power forſakes the realms above, 

His boſom glowing with terreſtrial love : 

Far in the lane a lonely hut he found, 

No tenant ventur'd on th* unwholeſome groun]. 
Here ſmokes his forge, he bares his finewy arm, 


S 


And early ſtrokes the ſounding anvil warm: 


Around his ſhop the ftcely ſparkles flew, 
As for the ſteed he ſhap'd the bending ſhoe, 
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When blue-ey'd Patty near his window came, 
His anvil reſts, his forge forgets to flame. 
To bear his ſoothing tales ſhe feigns delays ; 
What woman can reſiſt the force of praiſe ? 
At firſt ſhe coyly ev'ry kiſs withſtood, 
And all her cheek was fluſh'd with modeſt blood: 
With headleſs nails he now ſurrounds her ſhoes, 
To fave her ſteps from rains and piercing dews ; 
She lik'd his ſoothing tales, his preſents wore, 
And granted Eiſſes, but would grant no more: 
Vet winter chill'd her feet, with cold ſhe pines, 
And on her cheek the fading roſe declines; 
No more her humid eyes their luſtre boaſt, 
And in hoacſe ſounds her melting voice is loſt, 
his Fulcan ſaw, and in his heav'nly thought, 
A new machine mechanick fancy wrought, 
Above the mire her ſhelter'd ſteps to raiſe, 
Aud bear her ſafely through the wintry ways, 
$ raight the new engine on the anvil glows, 
und the pale virgin on the patten roſe, 
No more her lungs are ſhook with dropping rheums, 
gad on her cheek reviving beauty blooms. 
The God obtain'd his ſuit ; ; though flatt'ry fail, 
Preſents with female virtue muſt prevail, 
The patten now ſupports each frugal dame, 
Which from the blue-ey'd Patty takes the name. 


Aw 


Another fable, or rather epiſode, he has inſerted, in 
v hich, with great humour he employs the heathen Gods 
and Goddeſſes in making materials to ſet up a black-ſhoe- 
boy, who was ſon to the Goddeſs Clracina, whence the 
poet derives the origin of that trade; and, what makes it 
vet more droll and diverting, he has gravely introduced 
i with a ridicule on one of the rules laid down to render 


theſe ſort of poems the more agreeable. 


What though the gath'ring mire thy feet beſmear, 
The Voice of induſtry is always near. 
Hark” the boy calls thee to his deſtin'd ſtand, 
And the ſhoe ſhines beneath his oily hand. 
Here let the muſe, fatigu'd amid the throng, 
Adorn her precepts with digreſſive ſong; 
Ot { .urtleſs youths the ſecret riſe to trace 
Aud how the parent of the ſable race, 
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Like mortal man, great Jove (grown fond of change) 


Of old was wont this nether world to range 

To ſeek amours; the vice the monarch loy'd 
Soon through the wide ethereal court improv'd, 
And een the proudeſt Goddeſs now and then 
Would lodge a night among the ſons of men; 
To vulgar deities deicends the faſhion, 

Each, like her betters, had her earthly paſſion. 
Then Cloacina (Goddeſs of the tide 

Whole fable ſtreams beneath the city glide) 
Indulg'd the modiſh flame; the town ſhe rov'd; 
A mortal ſcavenger ſhe ſaw, ſhe lov'd; 

The muddy ſpots that dry'd upon his face, 
Like female patches, heighten'd ev'ry grace : 
She gaz'd, the ſigh'd. For love can beauties ſpy 
In what ſeems faults to every common eye. 

Now had the watchman walk'd his ſecond round; 
When Cloacina hears the rumbling ſound 
Of her brown lover's cart, for well ſhe knows 
That pleaſing thunder: ſwift the Goddeſs: roſe, 
And through the ftreets purſu'd the diſtant noiſe, 
Her boſom panting with expected joys. 

With the night-wandring harlot's airs ſhe paſt, 
Bruſh*'d near his ſide, and wanton glances caſt ; 

In the black form of cinder-wench ſhe came, 

When love, the hour, the place had baniſh'd ſhame; 
To the dark alley arm in arm they move: 

O may no link-hoy interrupt their love. 

When the pale moon had nine times fill'd her ſpace, 
The pregnant Goddeſs (cautious of. diſgrace) 
Deſcends to earth; but ſought no midwife's aid, 
Nor midſt her anguiſh to Lucina pray d; 

No cheerful goſſip wiſh'd the mother joy, 
Alone, beneath a bulk ſhe dropt the boy. 


The child through various ritques in years improv'd, 


At firſt a beggar's brat, compaſſion mov'd; 

His infant tongue ſoon learnt the canting art, 
Knew all the pray'rs and whines to touch the heart. 
Oh happy unown'd youths, your limbs can bear 

The ſcorching dog-ftar, and the winter's air, 
While the rich infant, nurs'd with care and pain, 
Thirſts with each heat, and coughs with ev'ry rain! 
The Goddeſs long had mark'd the child's diſtreſs, 
And long had ſought his ſuf'rings to redrels ; 
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e) the prays the Gods to take the fondling's part, 
Tro teach his hands ſome beneficial art 

practis'd in ſtreets : the Gods her ſuit allow'd, 
And mace him uſeful to the walking croud, 

To cleanſe the miry feet, and o'er the ſhoe 
With nimble {kill the gloſſy black renew, 

Each power contributes to relieve the poor; 
With the ſtrong briſtles of the mighty boar 
Diana forms his bruſh; the God of day 

A tripod gives, amid the crouded wa 

To rate the dirty foot, and eaſe his toil 

Kind Neptune fills his vaſe with fetid oil 

preſt from th* enormous whale: the God of fire, 
From whoſe dominions ſmoky clouds aſpire, 
Among theſe gen'rous pretents joins his part, 
And 2:ds with ſoot the new japanning art; 

Pleas'd ſhe receives the giſts; ſhe downward glides, - 
Lights in Fleet- dite, and ſhoots beneath the tides, 
Now dawns the morn, the ſturdy lad awakes, 

Leaps from his ſtall, his tangled hair he ſhakes, 

Then leaning o'er the rails, he muſing ſtood, 

And view'd below the black-canal of mud, 

Where common ſhores a lulling murmur keep,. 

Whole torrents ruſh from Holbourn's fatal ſteep :. 

Penfive through idleneſs, tears flow'd apace, 

Which eas'd his loaded heart, and waſh'd his face; 

At length he fighing cry'd ; That boy was bleſt, 

Whoſe infant lips have drain'd a mother's breaſt ; 

put happier far are thoſe, (if ſuch be known) 

Whom both a father and a mother own : 

but I, alas! hard fortune's utmoſt ſcorn, 

Who ne'er knew parent, was an orphan born ! 

dome boys are rich by birth beyond all wants, 

Belov'd by uncles, and kind good old aunts ; 

When time comes round, a Chriftmas box they bear, 

And one day makes them rich for all the year. 

Had I the precepts of a father learn'd, 

berhaps I then the coachman's fare had earn'd, 

tor leſſer boys can drive; I thirſty ſtand 

And fee the double flaggon charge their hand, 

dee them puff off the froth, and gulp amain, 

While with dry tongue I lick my lips in vain. 
While thus he fervent prays, the heaving tide 

lu widen'd circles beats on either fide ; 


The 
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'The Goddeſs roſe amid the inmoſt round, 
With wither'd turnip-tops her temples crown'd ; 
Low reach'd her dripping trefles, lank, and black 
As the {ſmooth jet, or gloſſy raven's back; 
Around her waſte a circling eel was-twin'd, 
Which bound her robe that hung in rags behind, 
Now beck'ning to the boy; ſhe thus begun; 
Thy prayers are granted; weep no more, my ſon: 
Go thrive. At {ome frequented corner ſtanud, 
This bruſh J give thee, graſp it in thy hand, 
Temper the ſoot within this vaſe of oil, 
And let the little tripod aid thy toil ; 
On this methinks I ſee the walking crew, 
At thy requeſt ſupport the miry ſhoe, 
The toot grows black that was with dirt embrown'd, 
And in thy pocket gingling haltpence found. 
The Goddeſs plunges twift beneath the flood, 
And daſhes all around her ſhow'rs of mud; 
The youth ſtraight choſe his poſt ; the labour ply'd, 
Where branching ſtreets from Charing-cro's divide; 
His treble voice refounds, along the Me/-, 
And Whiteha!} echoes Clean your Honours ſhoes. 


Epiſodes, and poetical fictions, properly introduc, 
have a moſt admirable effect in preceptive poetry; ſu 
they take off the attention of the mind, when fatiguel 
with dry precepts, and lead it to ſubjects that are enter 
taining. 'They may, in this reſpect, be compared to unns 
placed at proper diſtances on the road, where, when 1 
man is tired, he may ſtop to refreſh himſelf. 

But the humour and art of this author is ſo powerful 
that he can make us laugh even at circumſtances thi 
ſhould excite a different ſenſation ; as will appear by ti 
following deſcription. 


O roving mule, recal that wondrous year, 
When winter reign'd in bleak Britannia's air; 
When hoary Thames, with froſted ofiers crown'd, 
Was three long moons in icy fetters bound, 

'The waterman, forlorn along the ſhore, 

Penſive reclines upon his uſeleſs oar, 

See harneſs'd ſteeds deſert the ſtony town; 
And wander roads unſtable, not their own : 
Wheels o'er the harden'd waters ſmoothly glide, 
And raiſe with whiten'd tracks the ſlipp'ry tide. 
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lere the fat cook piles high the blazing fire, 
And ſrarce the {pic can turn the ſteer entire. 
Rooths udden hide the ame, long frets appear, 
And gum'rous games proclaim the crouded i; r, 
go when a gen'ral bids the inartial train 
Spread their incampment o'er the ſpacious plain; 
Thick-riüng tents a canvas city build, 
And the loud dice reſound thro' all the field. 

was here the matron found a doleful fate: 
Let elegiac lay the wos relate, 
Cf eas the breath of diſtant flutes, 'at hours 
V. flenc ev'ning cloſes up the flowers; 
Lullng as falling water's hollow noiſe ; 
indulging grief, like FPHilomela's voice. 

Doll ev'ry day had walk'd theſe treach'rous roads 
Her ncck grew warpt beneath autumnal loads 
Of various fruits; the now a baſket bore, 
That head alas ! ſhall baſket bear no more. 
Each booth ſhe frequent paſt, in queſt of gain, 
And boys with pleaſure heard her ſhrilling ſtrain, 
Ah Dol all mortals muſt reſign their breath, 
And induſtry itſelf ſubmit to death! 
The cracking cryſtal yields, ſhe ſinks, ſhe dies, 
Her head chopt off, from her loſt ſhoulders flies ; 
Pippins ſhe cry*d, but death her voice confounds, 
And Pip- pip- pip along the ice reſounds. 


We ſhould here treat of thoſe preceptive poems that 
each the art of poetry itſelf, of which there are many 
that delerve particular attention; but we have anticipated 
our deſign, and render'd any farther notice of them in a 
manner uſeleſs, by the extracts we have inſerted from thoſe 
authors in the courſe of this work. We ought however 
to obſerve, that Horace was the only poet among the 
ancients, who wrote precepts for poetry, at leaſt his epiſtle 
to the Piſc's is the only piece of the Lind that has been 
handed down to us; and that is ſo perfect it ſeems almoſt 
to have precluded the neceſſity of any other. Among the 
moderns we have ſeveral that are juſtly admired, which 
the reader will find, occaſionally mentioned in different 
parts of this volume. 

We ace now to ſpeak of thoſe precepts that reſpect cri- 
tciim ; and here we ſhall be obliged to draw all our ex- 
amples from Mr. Pope, who is perhaps, the only * 
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that has laid down rules in this manner for the direction of 
the judgment. His eſſay is of a mix'd nature, and may His 
not improperly be called the Art of Poetry as well 25 Rel 


Critici/m., This however, is not. to be conſidered as x 
blemiſh, but a beauty in his production. Cav 
Mr. Pope introduces his poem with this very juſt obſer. ye | 
vation, that it is as great a fault to judge ill, as to write Ne 
ill, and more dangerous to the publick. He then pro. The 
ceeds to ſhew, that a true taſte is as difficult to be found x A 1 
a true genius; and obſerves, that tho” moſt men are bon gil 
with ſome taſte, yet it is generally ſpoiled by a falſe edu. Aud 
cation. He takes notice of the multitude of critics, and x 


tells us in the following lines that we ought to ſtudy our H 
own taſte, and know the limits of our genius, and judg. ef t! 
ment, before we attempt to criticiſe on others, expri 

But you who ſeek to give and merit fame, 80 
And juſtly bear a critick's noble name, For 1 
Be ſure yourſelf and your own reach to know, Maufi 
How far your genius, taſte, and learning go; Are 1 
Launch not beyond your depth, but be diicreet, And 
And mark that point where ſenſe and dulneſs meet. If, w 

And in the following beautiful lines he refers us 9 * 
nature as the beſt, and indeed, the only unerring gui ' ; 
to the judgment. bus 

Firſt follow NaTuRE, and your judgment frame May! 
By her juſt ſtandard, which is ſtill the ſame; Neat 
Unerring nature, ſtill divinely bright, Inc x 
One clear, unchang'd, and univerſal light,. Prom 
Life, force, and beauty, muſt to all impart, Ind f 
At once the ſource, and end, and teſt of art.. "DICE 
Art from that fund, each juſt ſupply provides; The h 
Works without ſhow, and without pomp preſides: * 
In ſome fair body thus th' informing ſoul we 
With ſpirits feeds, with vigour fills the whole, he f 
Each motion guides, and ev'ry nerve ſuſtains ; put ca 
Itſelf unſeen, but in th' effects, remains. . 

But the judgement, he obſerves, may be improved by tre - . k; 
rules of art, which rules if juſt and, fit are only nature: 
methodiſed; and as theſe rules are derived from tt lozin 
practice of the ancient poets, the ancients, particulu -: :. 
Homer and Virgil, ought to be ſtudy'd by the critic. and h. 
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Yau then whoſe judgement the right courſe wou'd ſteer, 
of Know well each AnciexT's proper character; 
may WH His fable, ſubject, ſcope in ev'ry page; 
Religion, country, genius of his age: 
as Without all theſe at once before your eyes, 
Cavil you may, but never criticize, 
Be Homer's works your ſtudy, and delight, 


vrite Read them by day, and meditate by night; 

pro. Thence form your judgment, thence your maxims bring, 

1d as WW And trace the muſes upward to their ſpring. . 

bor still with itſelf compar'd, his text peruſe ; 

edu. And let your comment be the Mantuan muſe. 

* He then ſpeaks ef the licences allow'd to poetry, and 

y Our Sh | 
of the uſe of them by the ancients ; which is thus happily 


expreſſed. 


Some beauties yet, no precepts can declare, 
For there's a happineſs as well as care. 
Muſick reſembles poetry; in each _ 
Are nameleſs graces which no methods teach, C 
And which a maſter-hand alone can reach, 
If, where the rules not far enough extend, 
(Since rules were made but to promote their end) 
Some lucky Licexce anſwers to the full 
TY intent propos'd, that licence is a rule. 
Thus Pegaſus, a nearer way to take, 
May boldly deviate from the common track. 
Treat wits ſometimes may gloriouſly offend, 
und riſe to faults true criticks dare not mend; 
Prom vulgar bounds with brave diſorder part, 
ind ſnatch a grace beyond the reach of art. 
Which, without paſling thro? the judgment, gains 
The heart, and all its ends at once attains. 
n proſpects thus, ſome objects pleaſe our eyes, 
PY hich out of nature's common order riſe, F 
he ſhapeleſs rock, or hanging precepice. 
ut care in poetry mult ſill be had, 
t aſks diicretion ev'n in running mad: 
and tho' the ancients thus their rules invade, 
as kings diſpenſe with laws themſelves have made) 
loderns beware! Or if you muſt offend 
:gainſt the precept, ne'er tranſgreſs its end; 
et it be ſeldom; and compell'd by need; 
Nd have, at leaſt, their precedent to plead, 


guide 


252 
The critick elſe proceeds without remorſe, 


Seizes your fame, and puts his laws in force. * 

I know there are, to whoſe preſumptuous thoughts * 

Thoſe freer beauties, ev'n in them, ſeem faults, and 

| < N 

Some figures monſtrous and miſ- ſhap'd appear, m 

Conſider'd ſingly, or beheld too near, | The 
Which, but proportion'd to their light, or place, bh 

Due diſtance reconciles to form and grace, ils 

A prudent chief not always muſt diſplay | 
His pow'rs in equal ranks, and fair array, He 
But with th' occaſion and place comply, ole 
Conceal his force, nay ſeem ſometimes to fly, nly 1 
Thoſe oft are ſtratagems which errors ſeem, ho 2 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream. ar 
After this he ſpeaks of the reverence and praiſe due m WW: 
the ancients, obſerves that pride and imperte& learning Wiſ''<) 
hinder us from forming a true judgement, and illuſtrates er 
his ſubje& with a moſt beautiful ſimilie. Jor Ic 
Of all the cauſes which conſpire to blind * 
. Man's erring judgment, and miſguide the mind, Nee 
_ What the wean head with ſtrongeſt byaſs rules, dat f 
1 Is Pr1De, the never- failing vice of fools. Neat 
1 1 Whatever nature has in worth deny'd, oj 
Wl She gives in large recruits of need ful pride: not 
616 00 For as in bodies, thus in ſouls, we find _ FM 
1 What wants in blood and ſpirits, ſwell'd with wind; It the 
| Pride, where wit fails, ſteps into our defence, e 
0 1 And fills up all the mighty void cf ſenſe, E-1; 
1.11 If once right reaſon drives that cloud away, ed 
1 Truth breaks upon us with reſiſtleſs day. AF 
— Truſt not yourſelf; but your defects to know, f. 
61108 Make uſe of ev'ry friend—and ev'ry foe. le nab 
| A little learning is a dang'rous thing; th oO 
i Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian ſpring : - d hid 
1 There ſhallow draughts intoxicate tue brain, wor! 
1.08 And drinking largely ſobers us again. bo die 
1 Fir d at firſt light with what the muſe imparts, chers 
1 [ In fearleſs youth we tempt the heights of arts, alu 
11 While from the bounded level of our mind. I 
11 . Short views we take, nor fee the lengths behind; ſenſe 
— But more advanc'd, behold with firange ſurprize Par 
— New diſtant ſcenes of endleis ſcience rite ! fru 
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50 pleas d at firſt the tow'ring Alps we try, 

Mourt o'er the vales, and cen. to tread the ſky, 
} eternal ſnows appear alrcady paſt, 

and the firſt clouds and mountains ſeem the laſt : 
ut, thoſe attain d, we tremble to ſurvey 

The growing lavours of the lengthen'd way, 

h' 1ncreaing proipect tires our Wand'ring eyes, 
ils peep o er hills, and Alps on Alvs ariſe! 


He then condemns cho who judge by a part and not the 
hole of a perſo ance, as well as thoſe who are critics 
ply in Vit, Language, or Fer/ification, and ridicules others 
ho are too hard to pleaſe, or too apt to admire. 


A perfect ; gage will read each work of wit, 
ith the fame f irit that 5 author writ: 

urvey the w HOLE, nor 12ex ſholit faults to find 
here nature moves, and rapture warns the mind; 
[or loſe, for that malignant dull delight, 

he gen rous pleaſure to be charm'd with wit, 

ut in ſuch lays as neither ebb, nor flow, 

orrely cold and regularly low, 

kat ſhunning faults, one quict tenor keep: 

e cannot blame indeed but we may ſleep. 

wit, as nature, what affects our hearts, 

not the exactneſs of peculiar parts; 

1s not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 

It the joint torce and full reſult of all. 

Some to conceit alone their taſte confine, 


1 


d glitèring thoughts ſtruck out at ev'ry line; 
asd with a work where nothing's juſt or fit; 
loving chaos and wild hep of wit. 

ts like painters, thus, unſkill d to trace 

Ie naked nature and the living grace, 

In gold and jewels cover ev'ry pant, 

d hide with ornaments their want of art. 

works may haye more wit than does them good, 
bo lies periſh through excels of blood, 

hers f for Langage all their care expreſs 

value boos, as women men, for dreſs: 

r praue is ill, —the ſtyle is excellent: 

e. aſe, they humbly take upon content. 

„as are like leaves ; and where the ey moſt abound, 
Ci. fruit of ſenſe beneath is rarely found. 
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Her voice is all theſe tuneful fools admire; 
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Falſe eloquence, like the priſmatic glaſs, 
Its gaudy colours ſpreads on ev'ry place ; 
The face of nature we no more ſurvey, 
All glares alike, without diſtinction gay: 
But true expreſſion, like th' unchanging ſun, 
Clears, and improves whate'er it ſhines upon, 
It gilds all objects, but it alters none. 

But moſt by numbers judge a poet's ſong ; 
And ſmooth or rough, with them, 1s right or wrong: 
In the bright muſe tho' thouſand charms conſpire, 


Who haunt Parnaſſus but to pleaſe their ear, 

Not mend their minds ; as ſome to church repair, 

Not for the doctrine but the muſic there, 

Theſe equal ſyllables alone require, 

Tho? oft the ear the open vowels tire: 

While expletives their feeble aid do join; 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line: 

While they ring round the ſame unvary'd chimes, 

With ſure returns of ſtill expected rhymes ; 

Where'er you find © the cooling weſtern breeze, 

In the next line, it, © whiſpers thro” the trees:” 

If cryſtal ſtreams with pleaſing murmurs creep,” 

The reader's threat'n'd (not in vain) with“ ſleep:“ 

Then, at the laſt and only couplet fraught 

With ſome unmeaning thing they call a thought, 

A needleſs Alexandrine ends the ſong, 

That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its ſlow length along, 

'True eaſe in writing comes from art not chance, 

As thoſe move eaſieſt who have learn'd to dance. 

Tis not enough no harſhneſs gives offence, 

The ſound muſt ſeem an eccho to the ſenſe. 
Avoid extremes; and ſhun the fault of ſuch, 

Who ſtill are pleas'd too little or too much. 

At ev'ry trifle ſcorn to take offence, 

That always ſhews great pride or little ſenſe ; 

Thoſe heads, as ſtomachs, are not ſure the beſt, 

Which nauſeate all, and nothing can digeſt, 

Yet let not each gay turn thy rapture move; 

For fools admire, but men of ſenſe approve : 

As things ſeem large which we thro' miſts deſcry, 

Dulneſs is ever apt to magnify, 


* 
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The poet next complains of the partiality of critics to 
ſome particular ſect, party, nation, or age: He obſerves 
that fome give all applauſe to the ancients, ſome admire only 
the moderus; that ſome affect to be ſingular whether right 
xr wrong, While others borrow their opinions from the 


town, and change them, as they change their company. 


Some ne'er advance a judgment of their own, 
But catch the ſpreading notion of the town; 
They reaſon and conclude by precedent, 
And own ſtale nonſenſe which they ne'er invent. 
Some judge of authors names, not works, and then 
Nor praiſe nor blame the writings, but the men. 
Some praiſe at morning what they blame at night ; 
But always think the laſt opinion right. 
A muſe by theſe is like a miſtreſs us'd, 
This hour ſhe's idoliz'd, the next abus'd; 

While their weak heads like towns unfortify'd, 
wirt ſenſe and nonſenſe daily change their fide. 
Some valuing thoſe of their own fide or mind, 

dull make themſelves the meaſure of mankind : 
Fondly we think we honour merit then, 

When we but praiſe ourſelves in other men; 

Parties in wit attend on thoſe of ſtate, 

And public faction doubles private hate, 

Envy will merit, as its ſhade, purſue ; 

but lire a ſhadow, proves the ſubſtance true: 

For enry'd wit, like ſol eclips'd, makes known 

Ll oppoſing body's groſſneſs, not his own. 

cn ürtt that ſun too pow'rful beams difplays, 
draus up vapours which obſcure its rays ; 

at cen thoſe clouds at laſt adorn its way, 

elect new glories and augment the day. 

De thou tac firſt true merit to befriend ; 

Ls praiſ> is loft, who ftays 'till all commend. 
ant is the date alas, of modern rhymes, 

b:4 ts but jult to let them live betimes. 

tle then laments the fate of wit, which is ever-purſued 
1 Wh and adviſes the critic to temper his mind with 
od nature. | 
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Unhappy wit, like moſt miſtaken things, 
Atones not for that envy which it brings. 
In youth alone its empty praiſe we boaſt, 
But ſoon the ſhort-liv'd vanity 1s loft ; 
Like ſome fair flow'r the early ſpring ſupplies, 
That gaily blooms, but ev'n in blooming dies. 
Now, they who reach Parnaſſus lofty crown, 
Employ their pains to ſpurn {ome others down; 
And while ſelt-love each jealous writer rules, 
Contending wits become the ſport of fools : 
But ſtill the worſt with moſt regret commend, 
For each ill author is as bad a friend. 
To what baſe ends, and by what abje& ways, 
Are mortals urg'd thro? ſacred luſt of praiſe ! 
Ah ne'er ſo dire a thirſt of glory boaſt, 
Nor in the critic let the man be loſt, 
Good nature and good ſenſe muſt ever join; 
To err is human, to forgive, divine. 


He obſerves, and very juſtly, that ſeverity ought to 
be pointed at thoſe pieces of immorality, obſcenity, and 
blaſphemy, that tend to corrupt the minds of mankind 
but withal adds this neceſſary caution. 


Yet ſhun their fault, who, ſcandalouſly nice, 
Will needs miſtake an author into vice; 
All ſeems infected that th* infected ſpy, 
As all looks yellow to the jaundic'd eye. 


After this the poet gives rules for the conduct an 
manners in a critic, and recommends candour, modefy, 
good- breeding, ſincerity, and freedom of advice; jt 
points out ſome caſes where our counſel is to be reſtraint 
and where advice would be ineffectual. He then das 
the characters of an incorrigible poet, an impertined 
critic, and a gocd one, 


LEARN then what MoRaLs critics ought to ſhow, 
For *tis but half a judge's taſk, to know. 
*T s not enough, taſte, judgment, learning. join; 
In all you ſpeak, let truth and candour ſhine : 
That not alone what to your ſenſe is due 
All may allow; but ſzex your friendihip too. 
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ge filent always, when you doubt your ſenſe ; 

And ſpeak, tho' ſure, with ſeeming diffidence: 

Some poſitive, perſiſting fops we know, 

Who if once wrong, will needs be always fo; - 
But you, with pleaſure own your errors paſt, 

And make each day a critique on the laſt. 

"T'is not enough your counſel {till be true; 
Blunt truths more miſchief than nice falſhoods do; 
Men muſt be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown propos'd as things forgot, 
Without good breeding, truth is diſapprov'd ; 
That only makes ſuperior ſenſe belov'd. 

Be niggards of advice on no pretence : 

For the worſt avarice is that of ſenſe. 

With mean complaiſance ne'er betray your truſt, 
Nor be fo civil as to prove unjuſt. 

Fear not the anger of the wiſe to raiſe ; 

Thoſe beſt can bear reproof, who merit praiſe, 
Tis beſt ſometimes your cenſure to reſtrain, 

gbt v And charitably let the dull be vain: 

y, and Your lence there is better than your ſpite ; 

kind For who can rail fo long as they can write? 

Still humming on, their drowly courſe they keep, 
And laſh'd fo long, like tops, are laſh'd a ileep. 
Falſe ſteps but help them to renew the race, 

As, after ſtumbling, jades will mend their pace. 
What crouds of theſe, impertinently bold, 

Jn ſounds and jingling ſyllables grown old, 


Still run on poets, in a raging vein, 


and n : . 
or Eren to the dregs and ſqueezings of the brain, 
$5 „ran out the laſt dull droppings of their ſenſe, 

nemme with all the rage of impotence. 
ſtraints 


duch ſhameleſs bards we have; and yet 'tis true, 
Taere are as mad, abandon'd critics too. 
The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 
Wich loads of learned lumber in his head, "i 
With his own tongue ſtill gdifies his ears, { 
ind always liſt'ning to himſelf appears. 1" 
il books he reads, and all he reads aſſails, | 
om Dr,d»'s fables down to Durfey's tales. 
| Fut where's the man, who counſel can beſtow, 16 
ul pleas'd to teach, and yet not proud to know ? 


N 2 Unbiaſs'd 


n dias 
pertined 


OW, 
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Unbiaſs'd, or by favour, or by ſpite; 

Not dully prepoſſeſs'd, nor blindly right; 

Tho' learn'd, well-bred; and tho' well-bred, ſincere; 
Modeſtly bold, and humanly ſevere: | 
Who to a friend his faults can freely ſhow, 

And gladly praiſe the merit of a foe ? 

Bleſt with a taſte exact, yet unconfin'd ; 

A knowledge both of books and human kind; 
Gen'rous converſe ; a ſoul exempt from pride ; 

And love to praiſe, with reaſon on his fide ? 


Here the poet introduces a conciſe hiſtory of criticifn, 
with the characters of the beſt critics, wis, Ariſtall, 
Horace, Dionyfius, Petronius, Quintilian, and Longinu, 
He then ſpeaks of the decay of criticiſm and of its revival; 
gives us ſhort characters of Eraſmus, Vida, Boileau, the 
duke of Buckingham, lord R:ſcommon, and concludes with 
an elogium on his late friend and preceptor Mr. Walj, 

Thus have we given the reader the whole ſcope and 
deſign of Mr. Pope's eſſay, with an abſtract of Jus precepts 
and ſome of thoſe ornamental parts which he has artfully 
and judiciouſly thrown in to enrich and adorn his rules, and 
render them the more permanent and pleaſing. Had ut 
introduced all the beauties, we muſt have tranſcribed the 
whole poem, which, notwithſtanding the ſubje& runs f 
much into common place, is indeed fo full of them, tix 
what the author has faid of Longinus, may with proprit 
be apply'd to himſelt. 


Him all the nine inſpire, 

And bleſs their critic with a poet's fire. 

An ardent judge, who zealous in his truſt, 
With warmth gives ſentence, yet is always juſt ; eate 
Whoſe own examples ſtrengthens all his laws; eir 
And is himſelf that great ſublime he draws. 


We ſhall conclude. this article on criticiſm with an 0 Th 
ſervation of Dr. Garth's, which may help to excite al 1 c 
dour in the profeſſors of this art; an ingredient very neu . 
ſary, yet much wanted by our modern critics. vocal 

« "Tis to be lamented, ſays he, that gentlemen (1 obf 
continue to behave thus unfairly, and treat one ant ceſta 


een 


: 
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every day with moſt injurious libels. The muſes ſhould be 
ladies of chaſte.and fair behaviour; when they are other- 
wile, they are furies. Tis certain, that Parraſſus is at 
beſt but a barren mountain, and its inhabitants contrive 
to make it more ſo by their unneighbourly deportment. 
The authors are the only corporation that endeavour at 
the ruin of their own ſociety; yet every day may con- 
yince them how much a rich fool is reſpected above a 
oor wit. The only talents in eſteem at preſent are thoſe 
of Exchange Alley; one tally is worth a grove of 
bays ; and 'tis of more conſequence to be well read in 


ws » 


clin the tables of intereſt, and the riſe and fall of flocks, 
all, than in the revolution of empires. This reflection was 
gn. occaſion'd by the treatment Mr. Dryden met with, who 
vival (ys the Doctor) was libelled in his life-time by the very 
zu, the men who had no other excellencies, but as they were his 


s Wit imitators. Where he was allowed to have ſentiments 


uſp, ſuperior to all others, they charged him with theft : But 1. 
pe al bos, did he ſteal? No otherwiſe, than like thoſe who ſteal A! 
recep beggars children, only to cloath them the better. As his 4 
artiuly BW -::lier works wanted no maturity, ſo his latter wanted no 5 
es, and force or ſpirit; and the falling off of his hair had no other il 
Had ue conſequence than to make his laurels be ſeen the more.” fl} 
bed the Poets who write in the preceptive manner ſhould take | 
runs f are to chuſe ſuch ſubjects as are worthy of their muſe, ] q 
m, dt end of conſequence to all mankind ; for to beſtow both vl 
ropneh Aperts and pains to teach people trifles that are unworthy \if 
df their attention, is to the laſt degree ridiculous. 1 
Among poems of the uſeful and intereſting kind, Dr. Will 
'rm//rong's Art of preſerving health deſerves, I think, | 
Warticular notice, as well in conſideration of the ſubject, | | 
of the elegant and maſterly manner in which he has 1 
. reated it; for he has made thoſe things, which are in MM! 
eir own nature dry and unentertaining, perfectly agree- il! | 
ble and pleaſing, by adhering to the rules obſerved by a 
zl and others in the conduct of theſe poems. | | 
ch an 00 Ihe author has divided this poem- into four books, | 
xcite cat 1 conſidered how our health is promoted or impair'd 1 
ery real air, diet, exerciſe, and the paſſions. It opens with an L 
cation to Hygeia the goddeſs of health, whoſe aid, Fil. 
emen BE obſerves, the difficulty of the ſubject has render'd | | 
ne ano ceſſary. | j 
eie! 1 
N 3 Without | 
| 
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No rapture {wells the breaſt, no poet ſings, 
No more the maids of Helicon delight. 


«© How beſt the fickle fabric to ſupport 
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Without thy chearful active energy 


Come then with me, O Goddeſs heavenly gay! 
Begin the ſong ; and let it ſweetly flow, 
And let it wiſely teach thy wholeſome laws: 


«© Of mortal man; in healthful body how 
A healthy mind the longeſt to maintain.“ 
Tis hard, in ſuch a ſtrife of rules, to chuſe 
The beſt, and thoſe of moſt extenſive uſe; 
Harder in clear and animated ſong- 

Dry philoſophic precepts to convey. 

Yet with thy aid the ſecret wilds I trace 

OF nature, and with daring ſteps proceed 
'Thro?* paths the muſes never trod before. 


He then pays a compliment to Dr. Mead, and enters ot 
the ſubje& air, inveighs againſt that which we breathe it 
London, and ſays, 


It is not air 

That from a thouſand lungs reeks back to thine, 
Sated with exhalations rank and fell, 

The ſpoil of dunghills, and the putrid thaw 
Of nature, when from ſhape and texture ſhe 
Relapſes into fighting elements: 

It is not air, but floats a nauſeous maſs 

Of all obſcene, corrupt, offenſive things. 
Much moiſture hurts; but here a ſordid bath, 
With oily rancour fraught, relaxes more 

The folid frame than ſimple moiſture can. 


The reflection he has made on the benefit we recelt 


( 
from burning of pit-coal is truly philoſophical, and da But 
from experience; for, I think, it has been obſerved, thi Buil 
no plague or peſtilential diſorder (properly ſo called) l For 
appear'd in London fince the introduction, and general Wit 
of this kind of fuel. Qua 

The directions he then gives for the choice of air, 20 Bege 
of a country ſituation, are delivered in a manner Com 
poetical and pleaſing. 3 

Vit 


Wis 
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While yet you breathe, away; the rural wilds 
Invite ; the mountains call you, and the vales, 
The woods, the ſtreams, and each ambroſial breeze 
That fans the ever undulating ſæ y; 
A kindly fry ! whoſe foſt'ring pow'r regales 
Man, beaſt, and all the vegetable reign. 
Find then ſome woodland ſcene where nature ſmiles 
Benign, where all her honeft children thrive. 
To us there wants not many a happy ſeat ; 
Look round the ſmiling land, ſuch numbers rife 
We kardly fix, bewilder'd 1n our choice, 
Se where enthron'd in adamantine ſtate, 

roud of her Bards, imperial Mindſor ſits ; 
There chuſe thy feat, in ſome aſpiring grove 
Faſt by the flowly-winding Thames; or where 
Broader the laves fair Richmond's green retreats, 
(Richmond that fees an hundred villas rife 
Rural or gay.) O! from the ſummer's rage 
O! wrap me in the friendly gloom that hides 
Umbrageous Ham But if the buſy town 
Attract thee ſtill to to'l for pow'r or gold, 
Sweetly thou mayſt thy vacant hours poſſeſs 
In Hampſtead, courted by the weſtern wind; 
Or Greenwich, waving o'er the winding flood; 
Or loſe the world amid the ſylvan wilds 
Of Dulwich, yet by barb'rous arts unſpoil'd. 


75 0h 
he it 


We have already taken notice of the alluſions to ancient 
tables in Virgil and others, and of the frequent uſe made 
of the figure called Pro/opopeia, by which the properties 
of life are given, not only to inanimate Beings, but to 
Virtues, Vices, Diſeaſes, &c. Some of theſe beauties 

will be ſeen in the firit paragraph of the following paſſage. 


Green riſe the Kenti/ hills in chearful air; 


d d But on the marſhy plains that Eyex ſpreads 

ed, thi Build not, nor reſt too long thy wand'ring feet. 
led) l For on a ruſtic throne of dewy turf, 

neral We With baneful togs her aching temples bound, 


V4;rtana there preſides : a meagre fiend 

Begot by Eurus, when his brutal force 
Compreſs'd the flothful Nazad of the fens. 
From ſuch a mixture ſprung, this fitful peſt 
With fev'riſh blaſts ſubdues the ſick*ning land, 


N 4 Cold 
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Cold tremors come, and mighty love of reſt, 
Convu'five yawnings, laſſitude, and pains 
IT hat ſting the burden'd brows, fatigue the loins, 
And rack the joints, and every torpid limb ; 
'Then parching heat ſucceeds, till copious ſweats 
O'erflow : a ſhort relief from former ills. 
Beneath repeated ſhocks the wretches pine ; 
'T he vigour finks, the habit melts away; 
The chearful, pure, and animated bloom 
Dies from the face, with ſqualid atrophy 
Devour'd, in fallow melancholy clad. 
And oft the ſorc'reſs, in her ſated wrath, 
Reſigns them to the furies of her train; 
The bloated Hydrops, and the yellow fiend 
Ting'd with her own accumulated gall. 

In queſt of ſites, avoid the mournful plain, 
Where oſiers thrive, and trees that love the lake; 
Where many lazy muddy rivers flow: 

Nor tor the wealth that all the Indies roll 
Fix near the marſhy margin of the main. 
For from the humid ſoil and watry rain 
Eternal vapours riſe; the ſpungy air 

For ever weeps; or turgid with the weight 
Of waters, pours a ſounding deluge down. 
Skies ſuch as theſe, let ev'ry mortal ſhun, 
Who dreads the dropſy, palſy, or the gout, 
Tertian, corrofive ſcurvy, or moiſt catarrh 3 
Or any other injury that grows 

From raw-ipun fibres idle and unſtrung, 
Skin ill- perſpiring, and the purple flood 

In languid eddies loit'ring into phlegm. 

Yet not alone from humid ſkies we pine; 
For air may be too dry. The ſubtle heaven, 
That winnows into duſt the blaſted downs, 
Bare and extended wide without a ſtream, + 
Too faſt imbibes th? attenuated lymph 
Which by the ſurface, from the blood exhales. 
The lungs grow rigid, and with toil eſſay 
'Their flexible vibrations; or inflam'd, 
Their tender ever- moving ſtructure thaws, 
Spuil'd of its limpid vehicle, the blood 
A maſs of lees remains, a droſſy tide 
That ſlow as Lezhe wanders thro? the veins 3 


Unacuit 
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Unactire in the ſervices of life, 

Unſit to lead its pitchy current thro? 

The ſecret mazy channels of the brain. 

The melancholic fiend, (that worſt deſpair 

Of phyiic) hence the ruit-complexion'd man 
Purſues, whoſe blood is dry, whoſe fibres gain 
Too fretch'd a tone: And hence in climes aduſt 
do ſudden tumults ſeize the trembling nerves, 
And burning fevers glow with double rage. 
Fly, if you can, theſe violent extremes 

Of air; the wholeſome is not moiſt nor dry. 
But as the power of chuſing is deny'd 

To half mankind, a further taſk enſues ; 

How beſt to mitigate theſe fell extremes, 

How breathe unhurt the withering element, 

Or hazy atmoſphere. 


£5: 8 
He then refle&s on the force of cuſtom, and the friendly 
power of native air, which is ſo great that they who are 
born and * nurtured in thoſe countries where the air is 


cover'd by their native air from diſorders caught in more 
Friendly climates. He adviſes thoſe, however, who live 
n marſhy, or woody countries, to drain the bogs, and 


ür; and to pay at the ſame time a proper regard to diet, 
Ind exerciſe. | 


Mean time, at home with chearful fires diſpel 
hne humid air: and let your table ſmoke 

Vith ſolid roaſt or bak'd; or what the herds 

Vi tamer breed ſupply ; or what the wilds 

ield to the toilſome pleaſures of the chace, 
enerous your wine, the boaſt of rip'ning years, 
Wt frugal be your cups; the languid frame, 

apid and ſunk from. yeſterday's debauch, 

rinss from the cold embrace of watry heavens. 
ut neither theſe nor all 4;ollo's arts, 

piarm the dangers of the dropping ſky, 

pnteſs with exerciſe and manly toil. 

Da brace your neryes, and ſpur the lagging blood. 


aut 


elteem'd bad, not only live in health, but are often re- 


ear away the trees, ſo as to obtain a free circulation of 
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tn — If droughty regions parch 
The ſkin and lungs, and bake the thick'ning blood, 
Deep in the waving foreſt chuſe your ſeat, ; 
Where fuming trees refreſh the thirſty air, 

And wake the fountains from their ſecret beds, , 
And into lakes dilate the running ſtream. 

Here ſpread your gardens wide ; and let the cool, 
The moiſt relaxing vegetable ſtore 

Prevail in each repaſt: your food ſupplied 

By bleeding life, be gently waſted down, 

By ſoft decoction and a mellowing heat, 

To liquid balm ; or, if the ſolid maſs 

You chuſe, tormented in the boiling wave, 

That thro? the thirſty channels of the blood 

A ſmooth diluted chyle may ever flow : 

The fragant dairy from its cool receſs 

Its nectar acid or benign will pour 
To drown your thirſt 3 or let the mantling bowl 
Of keen ſherbet the fickle taſte relieve. 

For with the viſcous blood the ſimple ftream 

Will hardly mingle ; and fermented cups 

Oft diflipate more moiſture than they give. 

Yet when pale ſeaſons riſe, or winter rolls 

His horrors o'er the world, thou may'ſt indulge 
In feaſts more genial, and impatient broach 

The mellow caſk. Ihen too the ſcourging air 
Provokes to keener toils than ſultry droughts 
Allow. 


And to thoſe who would avoid an over moiſt air, he lays 
down the following rules both for ſituation and building; 
which are ſeaſon'd with ſuch reflections as render then 
more profitable, as well as more pleaſing. 
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Mean time, the moiſt malignity to ſhun 
Of burthen'd ſkies ; mark where the dry champaign 
Swells into chearful hills ; where marjoram 
And thyme, the love of bees, perfume the air; 
And where the * Cynerrhodon with the roſe 
For fragrance vies; for in the thirſty ſoil 
Mott fragrant breathe the aromatic tribes. 
There bid thy roofs high on the baſking fleep 
Aſcend, there light thy hoſpitable fires, 


S The wild roſe, or that which grows on t he wild þriar, 
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And let them ſee the winter morn ariſe, 
The ſummer ev'ning bluſhing in the weſt ; 
While with umbrageous oaks the ridge behind 


Oerhung, defends you from the bluſt'ring north, 


And Wleak affliction of the peeviſh eaſt. 

O ! when the growling winds contend, and all 
The ſounding foreſt fluctuates in the ſtorm, 

To fink in warm repoſe, and hear the din 
Howl o'er the ſteady battlements, delights 
Above the luxury of vulgar ſleep. 


The murmuring rivulet, and the hoarſer ſtrain 


Of waters ruſhing o'er the ſlippery rocks, 

Will nightly lull you to ambrojial reſt. 

To pleaſe the fancy is no trifling good, 

Where health 1s ſtadied ; for whatever moves 
The mind with calm delight, promotes the juſt 


And natural movements of th' harmonious frame. 


Beſides, the ſportive brook for ever ſhakes 
The trembling air; that floats from hill to hill, 
From vale to mountain, with inceſſant change 
Of pureſt element, refreſhing ſtill 


Your airy ſcat. 


He then recommends a dry houſe, but airy more than 
warm, becauſe thoſe who confine themſelves to warm 
rooms are, when abroad, extremely ſubject to colds ; the 
ceilings too ſhould be lofty, and the windows at mid-day 
open'd to diſcharge the foul air. He would have a ſunny 
ſituation, where the windows open to the ſouth, the ex- 
cellency of which is proved from a conſideration of the 
ſtate plants are in when confined to a perpetual ſhade, and 


this book he concludes with an A 
which is truly ſublime. 


How ſickly 


grow, 


How pale, the plants in thoſe ill-fated vales 
That, circled round with the gigantic heap 
Of mountains, never felt, nor ever hope 
To feel, the genial vigour of the ſun! 


While on the neighbouring hill the roſe inflames 
he verdant ſpring; in virgin beauty blows 
The tender lily, languiſhingly ſweet ; 

O'er every hedge the wanton wood 


bine roves, 


And autumn ripens in the ſummer's ray. 


N 6 


Vor less the warmer living tribes demand 


poſtrophe to the ſun, 


The 
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The foſt'ring ſun ; whoſe energy divine 
Dwells not in mortal fire; whoſe gen'rous heat 
Glows thro? the maſs of groſſer elements, 
And kindles into life the pond'rous ſpheres, _ 
Chear'd by thy kind invigorating warmth, 

We court thy beams, great majeſty of day! 

If not the ſoul, the regent of this world, 
Firſt- born of heaven, and only lefs than God ! 


Diet, the ſubject of the ſecond book would not admit 
of ſo much poetical ornament as the proceeding, yet this 
is not without its beauties. At the beginning the author 
ſpeaks of the circula ion of the blood, and of its continual 
waſte, which is ſupplyed by freſh aliments reduced by the 
concoctive powers into chyle, and then into blood, and, 
before he enters on the rules of diet, makes this juſt ob- 
jervation. i 


Nothing ſo foreign but th' athletic hind 
Can labour into blood. 'The hungry meal 
Alone he fears, or aliments too thin ; 

By violent powers too eaſily ſubdu'd, 

''oo ſoon expell'd. His daily labour thaws, 
To friendly chyle, the moſt rebellious maſs 
That ſalt can harden, or the ſmoke of years; 
Nor does his gorge the rancid bacon rue, 

Nor that which Ce/7ria ſends, tenacious paſte 
Of folid mils. 


This is follow'd by ſome rules for the choice of food, 
in which the author obſerves that liquid food, vegetables, 
and young animals, are eafieſt of digeſtion: But he 
inveighs againſt ſuch animal food as is made fat by ut 
natural means. 


Some with high forage, and luxuriant eaſe, 
Indulge the veteran ox; but wiſer thou, 
From the bald mountain or the barren downs, 
Expect the flocks by frugal nature fed; 
A race cf purer blood, with exerciſe 
Refn'd and ſcanty fare: For, old or young, 
The ſtall'd are never healthy; nor the cramm'd. 
Not all the culinary arts can tame, 
To wholeſome food, the abomin.ible growih 
Of reſt and gluttony; the prude:t taſte 
Rejects like bang ſuch Joathſome luſciouſae's, 


The 
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The languid ſtomach curſes even the pure 
Delicious fat, and all the race of oil: 

For more the oily aliments relax 

Its feeble tone; and with the eager lymph 
(Fond to incorporate with all it meets) 

Coily they mix, and ſhun with ſlippery wiles 
The woo'd embrace: . 
Chuſe leaner viands, ye whoſe jovial make 

Too fait the gummy nutriment imbibes: 

Chauſe ſober meals; and rouſe to active life 

Your cumbrous clay; nor on th' infeebling down, 
Irreſolute, protract the morning hours. | 

But let the man whoſe bones are thinly clad, 

With chearful eaſe and ſucculent repaſt 

Improve his ſlender habit, Each extreme 

From the bleſt mean of ſanity departs. 

Taught by experience ſoon you may diſcern 
What pleaſes, what offends. Avoid the cates 
That lull the ſicken'd appetite too long; 

Or |, 2.ve with fev*riſh fluſhings all the face, 

Burn in the palms, and parch the roughning tongue; 
Or much diminiſh or too much increaſe 

Th' expence, which nature's wife ceconomy, 

Wichout or waſte or avarice, maintains. 

He juſd obſerves that every creature, except man, is 
directed by inſtinct to its proper aliment. This is ſo true, 
that their inſtinct has often been of the utmoſt conſequence 
to thoſe who have failed in queſt of countries undiſcover'd, 
where they never attempt to eat any fruits which the birds 
have not fed on. But man, voluptuous man, ſays our 
author, feeds with all the commoners of nature, and 


Is by ſuperior faculties miſled ; 
Miſled from pleaſure even in queſt of joy. 
dated with nature's boons, what thouſands ſeek, 
With diſhes tortur'd from their native taſte 
And inal variety, to ſpur beyond 
Is wiſer will the jaded appetite! 
s this for pleaſure ? Learn a juſter taſte ; 
Ard know that temperance is true luxury. 

—— Would you long the ſweets of health enjoy, 
Or huſband pleaſure ; at one impious meal 
Exhauſt not half the bounties of the year, 

Of every realm. It matters not mean while 
How much to-morrow differ from to day; 
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So far indulge : *tis fit, beſides, that man, 
To change obnoxious, be to change inur d. 
But ſtay the curious appetite, and taſte 
With caution fruits you never tried before, 
For want of uſe the kindeſt aliment 
Sometimes offends ; while cuſtom tames the rage 
Of poiſon to mild amity with life. 


He then points out the miſchiefs that attend eating to 
exceſs, even of any aliment, and adviſes us to obſerve the 
calls of nature, but not ſo as to eat too freely aſter long 


abiiinence. 


When hunger calls, obey ; nor often wait 
Till hunger ſharpen to corroſive pain: 
For the keen appetite will feaſt beyond 
What nature well can bear ; and one extreme 
Ne'er without danger meets its own reverſe. 
Too greedily th' exhauſted veins abſorb 
The recent chyle, and load enfeeblsd powers 
Oft to th' extinction of the vital flame, 
To the pale cities, by the firm-ſet ſiege 
And famine humbled, may this verſe be borne; 
And hear, ye hardieit ſons that Albion breeds 
Long toſs'd and famiih'd on the wintry main; 
The war ſhook off, or hoſpitable ſhore 


Attain'd, with temperance bear the ſhock of joy; 
Nor crown with feſtive rites th' auſpicious day; a 
Such feaſt might prove more fatal than the waves, . 
Than war or famine. 

But tho' the extremes of eating, or of faſting, are 9 N 
be avoided, it is imprudent to confine the ſtomach alwajs [ 
to the ſame exact portion, for, as he obſerves, e 

it much avails * 
Ever with gentle tide to ebb and flow * 
From this to that: So nature learns to bear H 
Whatever chance or headlong appetite Fi 
May bring. Beſides, a meagre day ſubdues In 
The cruder clods by ſloth or luxury A 
Collected, and unloads the wheels of life. Ar 

He then ſpeaks of the regimen neceſſary to be obſer 5 
in the ſeveral ſeaſons of the year, and recommends in the En 


ſummer the tender vegetable brood, with . the cool moi 
viands of the dairy; but tells us that * 
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the 
long 


are 0 
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Pale humid winter loves the generous board, 
The meal more copious, and a warmer fare ; 
And longs with old wood and old wine to chear 
His quaking heart. The ſeaſons which divide 
Th' empires of heat and cold, by neither claim'd, 
Influenc'd by both, a middle regimen 
Impoſe. Thro' autumn's languiſhing domain 
Deſcending, nature by degrees invites 
To glowing luxury. But from the depth 
Of winter when th' invigorated year 
Emerges; when Favonius fluſn'd with love, 
Toyful and young, in every breeze deicends 
More warm and wanton on his kindling bride ; 
Then ſhepherds, then begin to ſpare your flocks ; 
And learn, with wiſe humanity, to check 
The luſt of blood. Now pregnant earth commits 
A various offspring to th' indulgent ſcy: 
Now bounteous nature feeds with laviſh hand 
The prone creation; yields what once ſuitic'd 
Their dainty ſovereign, when the world was young ; 
Ere yet the barbarous thirſt of blood had ſeiz'd 
The human breaſt, Each rolling month matures 
The food that ſuits it moſt ; ſo does each clime. 


This paſſage is, I think, very beautiful, as alſo is the 
following introduction to his precepts for drinking water, 
and the tubſequent lines concerning the choice, and proper 
uſe, of that element. 


Now come, ye Naiade, to the fountains lead; 
Now let me wander thro” your gelid reign. 
[ bura to view th* enthuſiaſtic wilds 
By mortal ciſe untrod. I hear the din 
Of waters thundring o'er the ruin'd cliffs. 
With holy reverence I approach the rocks 
Vhence glide the ſtreams renown'd in ancient ſong. 
Here from the deſart down the rumbling ſteep 
Firſt ſprings the Nile; here burſt the ſounding Po 
In angry waves ; Euphrates hence devolves 
A mighty flood to water half the Eat; 
And there, in gothic ſolitude reclin'd, 
The chearleſs Tanais pours his hoary urn. 
What ſolemn twilight ! What ſtupendous ſhades 


W E11rap theſe infant floods! Thro' every nerve 
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A ſacred horror thrills, a pleaſing fear 
Glides o'er my frame 
1 he taſk remains to ſing 
Yau gifts, (fo Pon, fo the powers of health 
Command) to praiſe your cryſtal element : 
The chief ingredient in heaven's various works; 
Whoſe flexile genius ſparkles in the gem, 
Grows firm in oak, and fugitive in wine; 
The vehicle, the ſource, of nutriment 
And life, to all that vegetate or live. 


O comfortable ſtreams! with eager lips 
And trembling hand the languid thirſty quaff 
New life in you; freſh vigour fills their veins. 
No warmer cups the rural ages knew; 
None warmer ſought the ſires of human kind. 
Oh! could thoſe worthies from the world of Gods R 
Return to viſit their degenerate ſons, T 
How would they ſcorn the joys of modern time, L 
With all our art and toil improv'd to pain! T 
Too happy they! but wealth brought luxury, 1 
And luxury on ſloth begot diſeaſe, U 
Learn temperance, friends; and hear without diſdain M1 
The choice of water. Thus the“ Can ſage 
Opin'd, and thus the learn'd of every ſchool. N 
What leaſt of foreign principles partakes Re 
Is beſt: The lighteſt then; what bears the touch Ti 
Of fire the leaſt, and ſooneſt mounts in air; Ar 
The moſt inſipid; the moſt void of ſmell. Th 
Such the rude mountain from his horrid ſides Th 
Pours down; ſuch waters in the fandy vale by 
For ever bait. alike of winter's froſts An 
And ſummer's heat ſecure. The cryſtal ſtream Th 
O'er rocks reſounding, or for many a mile 1 
HurPd down the pebbly channel, wholeſome yields 4 
And mellow draughts ; except when winter thaws, | 2 
And half the mountains melt into the tide. * 
Tho? thirſt were ne'er fo reſolute, avoid 0 > 
The ſordid lake, and all ſuch drowſy floods * 
As fill from Leihe Belgia's flow canals. Ig 
And this ſubject of water-drinking he concludes with (Bey 
ſome obſeryations, on the proper uſe of other Jiquors, he 
liel 
Hip pocrates, P rot: 


which 
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which are drawn from nature and experience. This re- 
ſection alſo on the nature of fermented liquors, and their 
tendency to reſiſt putrefaction, and of conſequence to re- 
tard digeſtion, is very juſt and philoſophical. 


Nothing like ſimple element dilutes 
The food, or gives the chyle ſo ſoon to flow. 
But where the ſtomach, indolently given, 
Toys with its duty, animate with wine 
Th' infipid ſtream; tho' golden Ceres yields 
A more voluptuovs, a more ſprightly draught 
Perhaps more active. Wine unmix'd, and all 
The gluey floods that from the vex'd abyſs 
Of fermentation ſpring ; with ſpirit fraught, 
And furious with intoxicating fire, 
Retard concoction, and preſerve unthaw'd 
Ti! embodied maſs. You ſee what countleſs years, 
Embalm'd in fiery quinteſcence of wine, 
The puny wonders of the reptile world, 
The tender rudiments of life, the ſlim 
| Unravellings of minute anatomy, 
, Maintain their texture, and unchang'd remain, 
Mean time, I would not always dread the bowl, 
Nor every treſpaſs ſhun, The feveriſh ftrife, 
Rous'd by the rare debauch, ſubdues, expels 
The loitering crudities that burthen life; 
And, like a torrent full and rapid, clears 
Th obſtructed tubes... 
Then learn to revel; but by ſlow degrees: 
By ſlow degrees the liberal arts are won; 
And Habs grew ftrong. But when you ſmooth 
The brows of care, indulge your feſtive vein 
In cups by well inform'd experience found 
The leaſt your bane ; and only with your friends, 
There are ſweet follies ; frailties to be ſeen 
By friends alone, and men of generous minds. 
Uh! ſeldom may the fated hours return 
Ok drinking deep! I would not daily taſte, 
Except when life declines, even ſober cups. 
— ä — For know, whate'er 
Peyond its natural fervour hurries on 
The ſanguine tide ; whether the frequent bowl, 
Hioh-ſeaſon'd fare, or exerciſe to toil 
Protrated ; ſpurs to its laſt ſtage tir'd life, 
id lows the temples with untimely ſnow. 
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Our author ends this book with ſome ſublime refleQiors 
on the mutability and decay of all things ; and then enter, 
on exerciſe, the ſubje& of his third book; which th 
barren, and one would think incapable of many ora. 
ments, is nevertheleſs made agreeable by his manner of 
treating it; for in this, as well as in the laſt he ha, 
like an able ſculptor, drawn harmony, beauty, and ex. 
preſſion, out of very rude and unpromiſing materials. 
This book is addreſs'd to thoſe of a delicate frame; to 
whom he thus points out the importance of exerciſe, 


Behold the labourer of the glebe, who toils 
In duſt, in rain, in cold and ſultry ſkies : 
Save but the grain from mildews and the flood, 
Nought anxious he what ſickly ſtars aſcend, 
He knows no laws by E/tulapius given; 
He ftudies none. Yet him nor midnight fogs 
Infeſt, nor thoſe envenom'd ſhafts that fly 
When rapid Sirius fires th* autumnal noon. 
His habit pure, with plain and temperate meals, 
Robuſt with labour, and by cuſtom ſteel'd 
To every caſualty of varied life; 
Serene he bears the peeviſh eaſtern blaſt, 
And uninfected breathes the mortal ſouth, 


Tcl, and be ſtrong. By toil the flaccid nerves 

| Grow firm, and gain a more compacted tone; 
The greener juices are by toil ſubdu'd, 

Mellow'd, and fubtilis'd ; the vapid old 

Expell'd, and all the rancour of the blood. 
Come, my companions, ye who feel the charms 
Of nature and the year; come, let us ſtray 
Where chance or fancy leads our roving walk: 
Come, while the ſoft voluptuous breezes fan 

The fleecy heavens, enwrap the limbs in balm, 
And ſhed a charming languor o'er the ſoul. 

Nor when bright winter ſows with prickly froſt 
The vigorous Ether, in unmaaly warmth 
Indulge at home; nor even when Ea-#s blaſts 
This way and that convolve the Jab'ring woods. 
My liberal walks, fave when the ſkies in rain 

Or fogs relent, no ſeaſon ſhould confine 

Or to the cloiſter'd gallery or arcade. 

Go, climb the mountain; from th? ethereal ſource 


Imbibe the recent gale. The chearful morn 1 
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Beams o'er the hills; go, mount th' exulting ſteed. 
Already, ſee, the deep- mouth'd beagles catch 

The tainted mazes; and, on eager ſport 

Intent, with emulous impatience try 

Each doubtful trace. Or, if a nobler prey 

Delight you more, go chaſe the deſperate deer; 
And thro? its deepeſt folitudes awake 

The vocal foreſt with the jovial horn, 


But ſhould this exerciſe be too laborious, he invites us 


to the brook, and here pays a grateful tribute to the river 
Liddal, which waters the place of his nativity, and in 
which he has often employed himſelf in fiſhing and ſwim- 
ming; or ſhould you think theſe diverfions of hunting and 
fiſhing inhumane and barbarous, as the author obſerves, 
the Fythagoreans did, and ſome of the Indians now do, he 
leads you to the garden's e amuſement and humane delight, 
there to partake of the exerciſe which employ'd the firſt 
parents of mankind. From this the author deviates to the 
pleaſures of rural life and converſation, and concludes the 
digreſſion with theſe hoſpitable lines. 


= Sometimes, at eve, 
His neighbours lift the latch, and bleſs unbid 
His feſtal roof; while, o'er the light repaſt, 
And ſprightly cups, they mix in ſocial joy; 
And, thro' the maze of converſation, trace 
Whate'er amuſes or improves the mind. 
Sometimes at eve (for I delight to taſte 

The native zeſt and flavour of the fruit, 

V here ſenſe grows wild and takes of no manure) 
The decent, honeſt, chearful huſbandman 

Should drown his labours in my friendly bowl; 
And at my table find himſelf at home. 


He then returns to his ſubje& and recommends tennis, 
dancing, and ſhooting ; but in the choice of exerciſe ad- 
viſes every perſon to indulge his own taſte. 

He chuſes beſt, whoſe labour entertains 


His vacant fancy moſt. The toil you hate 
Fatigues you ſoon, and ſcarce improves your limbs. 


Aiter he has treated of the importance and choice of 
exerciſe he introduces theſe precepts for our conduct. 


Begin with gentle toils; and, as your nerves 


Grow firm, to hardier by juſt ſteps aſpire. 
The 
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The prudent, even in every moderate walk, 
At firit but ſaunter; and by {low degrees 
Inci eaſe their pace. This doctrine of the wie 
Well knows the maſter of the flying ſteed. 
When all at once from indolence to toil 
You ſpring, the fibres by the haſty ſhock 
Are tir'd and crack'd, before their unctuous coats, 
Compreſs'd, can pour the lubricating balm, 
Beſides, collected in the paſſive veins, 
The purple mals a ſudden torrent rolls, 
O'erpowers the heart, and deluges the lungs 
With dangerous inundation. — 

But when the hard varieties of life 
You toil to learn ; or try the duſty chaſe, 
Or the warm deeds of ſome important day : 
Hot from the field, indulge not yet your limbs 
In wiſh'd repoſe ; nor court the fanning gale, 
Nor taſte the ſpring. O! by the ſacred tears 
Of widows, orphans, mothers, ſiſters, fires, 
Forbear. No other peſtilence has driven 
Such myriads o'er th? irremeable deep. 


He then deſcends to bathing, and recommends a proper 
uſe of the cold bath in our climate to thoſe whole conlt» 


tutions will admit of it. 


Againſt the rigors of a damp cold heav'n 
To fortify their bodies, ſome frequent 
The gelid ciſtern ; and, where nought forbids, 
I praiſe their dauntleſs heart: a frame fo ſteel'd 
Dreads not the cough, nor thoſe ungenial blaſts 
That breathe the tertian or fell rheumatiſm ; 
The nerves ſo temper'd never quit their tone, 
No chronic languors haunt fuch hardy breaſts. 
But all things have their bounds : and he who makes 
By daily uſe the kindeſt regimen 
Eſſential to his health, ſhould never mix 
With human kind, nor art nor trade purſue. 
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But to thoſe who live in ſultry climes a frequent uſe d 
the warm bath is recommended, and ſometimes in 0 
own, where it is often of the greateſt conſequence to heal 
as well as beauty. 


Let thoſe who from the frozen Arctos reach 
Parch'd Mauritania, or the ſultry weſt, 0 
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0: the wide food that waters Indoſtan, 
Plange tlirice & day, and in the tepid wave 
Untwiſt their ftabbora pores ; that full and free 
Tu evaporation thro” the ſoſten'd ſkin 
May bear proportion to the ſwelling blood. 
With us, the man of no complaint demands 
The warm ablution juſt enough to clear 
The fluices of the ſkin, enough to keep 
7 body ſacred from indecent ſoil. 
Still to be pure, ev'n did it not conduce 
(As much it does) to health, were greatly worth 
Your daily pains. Tis this adorns the rich; 
The want of this is poverty's worſt woe 
With this external virtue age maintains 
A decent grace; without it youth and charms 
Are loathſome. This the venal graces know; 
$9 doubtleſs do your wives : for married fires, 
As well as lovers, fill pretend to taſte ; 
Nor is it leſs (all prudent wives can tell) 
To loſe a huſband's than a lover's heart. 


Te then ſpeaks of the hours and ſeaſons fit for exerciſe ; 
adviſes labour when faſting, or when the ſtomach is but 
lightly fed, to thoſe of a corpulent frame, whereas exer- 
ciſe after the meat is digeſted, and before hunger returns, 
is bet for thoſe of a lean habit: And all are to abſtain 
from labour immediately after a full meal. | x 


proper 
conttts 


But from the recent meal no labours pleaſe, 
Of limbs or mind. For now the cordial powers 
Claim all the wandring ſpirits to a work a 
Of ſtrong and ſubtile toil, and great event: 
A work of time: and you may rue the day 
You hurried, with untimely exerciſe, 


* A bf concocted chyle into the blood. 
be body over-charg'd with unctuous phlegm 
lach toil demands: the lean elaſtic leſs, 
Wile winter chills the blood, and binds the veins, 
o labours are too hard: by thoſe you ſcape 
it uſe he ſlow diſeaſes of the torpid year; 
5 in cut from the burning Lion when the ſun 
to heal ours down his ſultry wrath; now while the blood 


00 much already maddens in the veins, 
ud all the finer fluids thro? the ſkin 


plore their flight; me, near the cool caſcade 
Reclin'd 


\ 
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Reclin'd, or ſauntring in the lofty grove, 8 
No needleſs {light occaſion ſhould engage 7 
To pant and ſweat beneath the fiery noon, ( 
Now the freſh morn alone and mellow eve 1 
To ſhady walks and active rural ſports r 
Invite. But, while the chilling dews deſcend, 8 
May nothing tempt you to the cold embrace ( 
Of humid ſkies ; tho? 'tis no vulgar joy 8 
To trace the horrors of the ſolemn wood, b " 
| 
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While the ſoft evening ſaddens into night: 
Tho' the ſweet poet of the vernal groves 
Melts all the night in ſtrains of am'rous woe. 


And we have the pleaſure of reſt after labour, and au 
admonition againſt eating too much, and too late at 
night, pointed out in the following beautiful lines. 


The ſhades deſcend, and midnight o'er the world 
Expands her fable wings. Great nature droops 
Thro' all her works. Now happy he whoſe toil 
Has o'er his Janguid powerleſs limbs diffus'd 
A pleaſing laflitude : He not in vain 
Invokes the gentle deity of dreams. 

His powers the moſt voluptuouſly diſſolve 
In folt repoſe ; on him the balmy dews 
Of fleep with double nutriment deſcend, 
But would you ſweetly waſte the blank of night 
In deep oblivion ; or on fancy's wings 
Viſit the paradiſe of happy dreams, 
And waken chearful as the lively morn ; 
Oppreſs not nature ſinking down to reſt 
With feaſts too late, too ſolid, or too full: 
But be the firſt concoction half matur'd 
; F're you to mighty indolence reſign 
Your paſlive faculties, 


This is followed by a caution againſt miſapplying thoſe 
hours wherein nature intended we fhould reſt ; which 15 
heighten'd and made the more pleaſing by the beautiful 
ſimile and moral reflection with which it concludes. 


In ſtudy ſome protract the ſilent hours, 
Which others conſecrate to mirth and wine, 
And ſleep till noon, and hardly live till night. 
But ſorely this redzems not from the ſhades 
One hour of life, —— 
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The body, freſh and vigorous from repoſs, 
Dees the early fogs : but, by the toils 
Of wakeful day, exhauſted and unſtrung, 
Weakly refiſts the night's unwholeſome breath. 
The grand diſcharge, th effuſion of the ſkin, 
Slowly impair'd, the languid maladies 
Creep on, and thro? the ſickning functions ſteal, 
So, when the chilling eaſt invades the ſpring, 
The delicate Narciſſus pines away 
In hectic languor ; and a ſlow diſeaſe 
Taints all the family of flowers, condemn'd 
To cruel heav'ns. But why, already prone 
To fade, ſhould beauty cheriſh its own bane ? 
O ſhame! O pity! nipt with pale quadrille, 
And midnight cares, the bloom of Albion dies. 


He then points out the reaſon why thoſe who labour 


obtain ſo much refreſhment from ſleep, while the indolent 
hardly find any relief. 


By toil ſubdu'd, the warrior and the hind 
Sleep faſt and deep: their active functions ſoon 


With generous ſtreams the ſubtile tubes ſupply; 
And ſoon the tonick irritable nerves 


Feel the freſh impulſe and awake the ſoul. 
The ſons of indolence, with long repoſe, 
Grow torpid ; and with ſloweſt Lethe drunk, 
Feebly and lingringly return to life, 

Blunt every ſenſe, and pow'rleſs every limb. 


This paſſage he concludes, by recommending a hard 
matraſs or elaſtic couch to thoſe whovare too much prone 
to ſleep, in order to wean them from ſloth. But he juſtly 
oblerres, that ſome people require more, others leſs ſleep, 


and that all changes of this ſort are to be brought about 
by gentle means, 


He without riot, in the balmy feaſt 
Of life, the wants of nature has ſupply'd, 
Who riſes cool, ſerene, and full of ſoul. 

at pliant nature more or leſs demands, 
As cuſtom forms her ; and all ſudden change 
She hates of habit, even from bad to good, 


If faults in life, or new emergencies, 
From habits urge you by long time confirm'd, 


dow may the change arrive, and ſtage by ſtage ; 
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And when the body ſinks eſcapes to heaven, 
Its native ſeat, and mixes with the Gods. 
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Slow as the ſhadow o'er the dia! moves, 
Slow as the ſealing progreſs of the year, 


As it was neceſſary under this article to ſay ſomething 
about cloathing the body, the author makes a fey Jul 


obſervations on the variations of the ſeaſons ; which he g 
concludes with theſe lines. | 1 
-The cold and torrid reigns, l 
The two great periods of th' important year, q 
Are in their firft approaches ſeldom ſafe : / 
Funereal autumn all the ſickly dread, x 4 
And the black fates deform the lovely ſpring. B 
He well advis'd who taught our wiſer fires. T 
Early to borrow Vu/covy's warm ſpoils, B 
Fre the firſt froſt has touch'd the tender blade; T 
And late reſign them, tho? the wanton ſpring T 
Should deck her charms with all her ſiſter's rays, A 
For while the efluence of the ſkin maintains 
Its native meaſure, the-pleuritic ſpring 
Glides harmleſs by; and autumn, ſick to death me 
With fallow quartans, no contagion breathes. * 
a 
We have already obſerved, that alluſions to ancient pal 
fables or hiſtorical facts have a fine effect in preceptire | 
poems. In this before us the author, when conſidering Th 
the different ſhapes in which death approaches the huma OF 
race, takes notice of the blood ſpilt by the Plantagents Of 
and of the ſweating ſickneſs, which ſwept off ſuch amazng By. 
numbers of Exgliſemen in every clime, and of Engl/-ne 1 
only; for foreigners, tho' reſiding in this country, wer þ 
no ways affected with that diſorder : and this, tho? a ſub- to e 
je& incapable, as it were, of ornament, he has wrong y 
up with ſo much art, that it is both pathetic and pleaſing: And 
What he has ſaid on the paſſions, the ſubject of the And 
fourth book, begins with the following reflection, whid The 


is truly philoſophical, and very properly introduces dt 
ſentiments that follow it. 


There is, they ſay, (and I believe there is) 
A ſpark within us of th' immortal fire, 
That animates and moulds the groſſer frame; 


Mean while this heavenly particle pervades 
The mortal elements, in every nerve 
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+ thrills with pleaſure, or grows mad with pain. 
And, in its ſecret conclave, as it feels | 
The body's woes and joys, this ruling power 
thing WW wields at its will the dull material world, 
v jut And is the body's health or malady. 
ch he By its own toil the groſs corporeal frame 
Fatigues, extenuates, or deſtroys itſelf. 
Nor leſs the labours of the mine corrode 
The ſolid fabric: for by ſubtle parts, 
And vie wleſs atoms, ſecret nature moves 
The mighty wheels of this ſtupendous world. 
By ſubtle fluids pour d thro ſubtle tubes 
The natural, vital, functions are perform'd. 
By theſe the ſtubborn alimeMts are tam'd ; 
The toiling heart diſtributes life and ſtrength ; 
Theſe the ſtill- crumbling frame rebuild ; and theſe 
Are loſt in thinking, and diſſolve in air. 


But 'tis not thought, as he obſerves, (for every mo- 
ment the mind is employ'd) *tis painful thinking, tis the 
anxiety chat attends ſevere ſtudy, diſcontent, care, love, 
hatred, fear and jealouſy, that fatigues the ſoul and im- 


ancient pairs the body, | 
Ok Hence the lean gloom that melancholy wears: 
15. The lover's paleneſs ; and the fallow hue 


Of envy, jealouſy ; the meagre ſtare 
Of fore revenge : the canker'd body hence 
Betrays each -fretful motion of the mind. 


agenets 
mazing 


liſtnes MN 

4 were For reading he gives us a precept that may be uſeful 
a ſubs to every ſtudious mind. 

yrougit While reading pleaſes, but no longer, read; 

—_ und read aloud reſounding Homer's ſtrain, 

0 bY And wield the thunder of Demoſthenes. 

/ 6 . The cheſt ſo exercis d improves its ſtrength; 


nd quick vibrations thro' the bowels drive 
The reſtleſs blood, which in unactive days 
Vould loiter elſe thro? unelaſtic tubes. 
Veem it not trifling while I recommend 
What poſture ſuits ; To ſtand and fit by turns, 
45 nature prompts, is beſt, But o'er your leaves 
Lo lean for ever, cramps the vital parts, 
and robs the fine machinery of its play. 


Ver, J. 0 
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Tis the great art of life to manage well 
The reſtleſs mind. For ever on purſuit 
Of knowledge bent, it ſtarves the groſſer powers: 
Quite unemploy'd, againit its own repoſe 
It turns its fatal edge, and ſharper pangs 
Than what the body knows embitter life. 


After this the poet gives us a ſtriking picture of the 
dreadful effects of our mi guided = which is 
heightened with many admirable reflections, ſome of 
which I ſhall here inſert. | 


For while yourſelf you anxiouſly explore, 
Timorous ſelf- love, with fickning fancy's aid, 
Preſents the danger that you, dread the moſt, 

And ever galls you in your tender part. 
Hence ſome for love, and ſome for jealouſy, 
For grim religion ſome, and ſome for pride, 
Have loſt their reaſon : ſome for fear of want, 
Want all their lives ; and others every day 
For fear of dying ſuffer worſe than death, _ 

And what avails it, that indulgent heaven 

From mortal eyes has wrapt the woes to come; 

If we, ingenious to torment ourlelves, 

Grow pale at hideous fictions of our own ? 

Enjoy the preſent ; nor with needleſs cares, 

Of what may ſpring from blind misfortune's womb, 
Appal the ſureſt hour that life beſtows. 
Serene, and maſter of yourſelf, prepare ea 
For what may come; and leave the reſt to heaven. la 


And theſe chronic paſſions which ſprin g from real wog 


and from no diſorder in the body are not to be real E 
down, as he obſerves, but to be cured by ſuch dit 8 he 
ficns or buſineſs as will fill the mind, or remove iti The 
the object of its concern. OP 1 - 

Go ſoft enthuſiaſt ! quit the cypreſs groves, 5 
Nor to the rivulet's lonely moanings tune irtu 
Your fad complaint. Go, ſeek the chearful haunts e ll 
Of men, and mingle with the buſtling croudʒ is e 
Lay ſchemes for wealth, Or power, or fame, the will lim | 
Ot nobler minds, and puſh them night and day. gta 


Or join the caravan in queſt ot ſcenes nd ], 
New to your eyes, and ſhifting every hour, © 
Beyond the 4s, beyond the Jpenmnues. | 
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Or more advent'rous, ruſh into the field 
Where war grows hot; and raging thro' the fey, 
The lofty trumpet ſwells the madd'ning ſoul ; 
And in the hardy camp and toilſome march 
Forget all ſofter and Jeſs manly cares. 


He then inveighs againſt drinking, the common re- 
ſource in diſorders of this kind, and obſerves, that, tho? 
the intoxicating draught may reheve for a time; the pains 
will return with ten-fold rage; and this he illuſtrates 
with a beautiful ſimile. 


But ſoon your heaven is gone, a heavier gloom 
Shuts o'er your head: and, as the thund'ring ſtream, 
Swoln o'er its banks with ſudden mountain rain, 
Sinks from its tumult to a filent brook ; 

So, when the frantic raptures in your breaſt 
Subſide, you languiſh into mortal man; 

You ſleep, and waking find yourſelf undone. 

For prodigal of life in one raſh night 

You laviſh'd more than might ſupport three days. 
A heavy morning comes; your cares return 

With tenfold rage. — 


of the 
hich 15 
ome of 


He then points out the miſchiefs that attend drunken- 
nels; ſuch as loſing friends by unguarded words; or doing 


mb, aſh deeds that are never to be forgotten, but which may 
* haunt a man with horror to his grave; loſs of money, 

ealth and decay of parts; and then pays a grateful 
"my lial tribute to the memory of his father; whoſe advice 


dn the conduct of life he thus recommends. 


How to live happieſt ; how avoid the pains, 
The diſappointments, and diſguſts of thoſe 

Vho would in pleaſifre all their hours employ ; 
The precepts here of a divine old man 

could recite, Tho? old he ſtill retain'd 

lis manly ſenſe, and energy of mind. 

Irtuous and wiſe he was, but not ſevere ;. 


aunts e ſtill remember'd that he once was young; 
* lis ealy preſence check'd no decent joy. 

the wil im even the diſſolute admir'd; for he 

Jay. graceful looſeneſs when he pleas'd put on, 


nd laughing could inſtruct. Much nad he read, 
uch more had ſeen ; he ſtudied from the life, 
nd in th? original perus'd mankind, | 
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In the parts that follow are contain'd ſome leſſons for 
the conduct of life, from which we ſhall inſert 3 few 
maxims. | 


Vers'd in the woes and vanities of life, 
He pitied man : and much he pitied thoſe | 
Whom falſly-ſmiling fate has curs'd with means 
To diſſipate their days in queſt of joy. 

Our aim is happineſs ; 'tis yours, 'tis mine, 
He ſaid, tis the purſuit of all that live; 


Yet few attain it, if *twas e'er attain'd. 


With reſpect to indolence and luxury we have thi 
leſion, which concludes with a definition of virtue and 
ſenſe, and their good effects. ; 


Let nature reſt : be buſy for yourſelf, 
And for your friend; be buſy even in vain 
Rather than teize her ſated appetites. 
Who never faſts, no banquets e'er enjoys; 
Who never toils or watches, never ſleeps. 
Let nature reſt : and when the taſte of joy 
Grows keen, indulge ; but ſhun ſatiety, 
*1'is not for mortals always to be bleſt. 
But him the leaſt the dull or painful hours 
Of life oppreſs, whom ſober ſenſe conducts, 
And virtue, thro' this labyrinth we tread. 
Virtue and fenſe I mean not to disjoin ; 


Virtue and ſenſe are one: and truſt me, he F 
Who has not virtue, is not truly wile. 
Virtue (for mere good nature is a fool) If 
Is ſenſe and ſpirit, with humanity : - 1 et 
* [is ſometimes angry, and its frown confounds; ler 
*Tis even vindictive, but in vengeance juſt. But 
This is the ſolid pomp of proſperous days; r! 
The peace and ſhelter of adverſity. Loe 
The gawdy gloſs of fortune only ſtrikes or 
The vulgar eye: the ſuffrage of the wiſe, iN! 
The praiſe that's worth ambition, is attain'd as 
By ſenſe alone, and dignity of mind. 10 i 
Virtue, the ſtrength and beauty of the ſoul, * 
N 


Is the beſt gift of heaven: a happineſs 
That even above the ſmiles and frowns of fate 
Exalts great nature's favourites: a wealth 

That ne'er incumbets, nor to baſer hands 


1s for 
a few 
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Can be trans ferr d: it is the only good 
Man juſtly boaſts of, or can call his own. 


But from this digreſſion (or epiſode) the poet naturally 
returns to his ſubject. 


Thus, in his graver vein, the friendly ſage 
Gmetimes declaim'd. Of right and wrong he taught 
Truths as rein'd as ever Athens heard; 

And (ftrange to tell!) he practis'd what he preach'd. 
Skilbd in the paſſions, how to check their ſwa 

Te knew, as far as reafon can controul . 
The lawleſs powers. But other cares are mine: 
Form'd in the ſchool of Pæon, I relate 

What paſſions hurt the body, what improve: 
Avoid them, or invite them, as you may. 

Know then, whatever chearful and ſerene 

Supports the mind, ſupports the body too. 
Hence the moſt vital movements mortals feel 
Is hope, the balm and life- blood of the foul. 
It pleaſes, and it laſts, Indulgent heaven 

Sent down the kind deluſion, thro” the paths 
Of rugged life to lead us patient on ; 
And make our happieſt ſtate no tedious thing. 
Our greateſt good, and what we leaſt can ipare, 
I; hope; the laſt of all our evils, fear. 


He then ſpeaks of the good and bad effects of love, 
and with regard to conſummation, he ſays ; 


Is health your care or luxury your aim, 

e temperate ſtill; when nature bids, obey 3 

ler wild impatient fallies bear no curb : 

Put when the prurient habit of delight, 

r looſe imagination, ſpurs you on 8 
lo deeds above your ſtrength, impute it not 
40 nature: nature all compulſion hates. 

hb let nor luxury nor vain renown | 
ge you to feats you well might ſleep without; 
o make what ſhould be rapture a fatigue, 

| tedious taſk; nor in the wanton arms 

t winng Lais melt your manhood down. 

"ho pines with love, or in laſcivious flames 
onſumes, is with his own conſent undone : 

e chuſes to be wretched, to be mad; 

Wand warn'd proceeds and wilful to his fate. 
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The poet then proceeds to other paſſions, and the de 
&ription he has given us of anger and its dreadfal effec, 
is, I think, very beautiful and very juſt. 


But there's a paſſion, whoſe tempeſtuous ſway | 
Tears up each virtue planted in the breaſt, | 
And ſhakes to ruins proud philoſophy. _ 

For pale and trembling anger ruſhes in, | 
With fault'ring ſpeech, and eyes that wildly flare 
Fierce as the tiger, madder than the ſeas, 
Deſperate, and arm'd with more than human firength, 
How ſoon the calm, humane, and poliſh'd man 
Forgets compunction, and ſtarts up a fiend ! 

Who pines in love, or waſtes with filent cares, 
Envy, or ignominy, or tender grief, 

Slowly deſcends, and ling'ring, to the ſhades. 
But he whom anger ſtings, drops, if he dies, 

At once, and ruſhes apoplectic down; 

Or a fierce fever hurries him away. 

Such fates attend the raſh alarm of fear, 

And ſudden grief, and rage, and fudden joy. 


But there are conſlitutions to which theſe boiftrous it 
theſe violent fallies of paſſion may be ſometimes fſervic- 
able, ne 


For where the mind a torpid winter leads, 
Wrapt in a body corpulent and cold, 
And each clogg'd function lazily moves on; 
A generous ſally ſpurns th* incumbent load, 
Unlocks the breaſt, and gives a cordial glow. 


Thoſe however whoſe blood is apt to boil, and who # 
eaſily moved to wrath he wou'd have | 
Keep lent for ever; and forſwear the bowl. 
And then offers ſomething to the conſideration of this 
whole turbulent tempers move them to ſeek revenge. 


While choler works, good friend you may be wrong 
Diſtruſt yourſelf, and ſleep before you fight. 
*I'ts not too late to-morrow to be brave; 
If honour bids, to-morrow kill or die. N 


The poet then ſecks a remedy for theſe evils, ſets i 
contrary paſſions in oppoſition, ſo that they may countenk 


each other; and at laſt recommends muſick as the 
eitectual. mi 
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he de There is a charm, a power, that ſways the breaſt; 
effect Bids every paſſion revel or be ſtill; oe 

Inſpires with rage, or all your cares diffolves ; 

Can ſooth diſtraction, and almoſt deſpair, 

That power is muſic . ; 


After which the author concludes the whole with an 
encomium on the power of poetry and of muſick united, 
which is enrich'd with allufions to ancient fables and hiſto- 
rical facts; materials that we have often recommended as 
proper ornaments for theſe ſort of poems, 


gh. 


But he the muſe's laurel juſtly ſhares, 
A poet he, and touch'd with heaven's own fire ; 
Who, with bold rage or folemn pomp of ſounds, 
Inflames, exalts, and raviſhes the ſoul ; | 
Now tender, plaintive, ſweet almoſt to pain, 
In love diſſolves you; now in ſprightly ſtrains _ 
Breathes a gay rapture thro? your thrilling breaſt ; 
Or melts the heart with airs divinely ſad ; 285 
Or wakes to horror the tremendous ſtrings. 
Such was the bard, whoſe heaventy ſtrains of old 
Appeas'd the fiend of melancholy Saul. 
Such was, if old and heathen fame ſay true, 
The man who bade the Thehan domes aſcend, 
And tam'd the ſavage nations with his ſong; 
And ſuch the Thracgan, whoſe harmonious lyre, 
Tun'd to ſoft woe, made all the mountains weep z 
Sooth'd even th' inexorable powers of hell, 
And half-redeem'd his loſt Eurydice. 
Muſic exalts each joy, allays each grief, i 
Expels diſeaſes, ſoftens every pain, 
dubdues the rage of poiſon, and the plague ; 
And hence the wiſe of ancient days ador'd 
One power of phyfic, melody, and ſong. 
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We have dwelt long enough, perhaps too long, on 
this ſubje& ; but as theſe poems are of ſuch uſe, that what 
is taught in this agreeable manner will remain for ever 
fd on the memory, it ſeem'd the more neceſſary to be 
very particular and explicit in the rules, and to give variety 
of examples. We have only to add te what has been 
already faid, that the great art in the conduct of theſe 
Poems is 10 to adorn and enliven the precepts that they 
may agreeably ſtrike the imagination. And to deliver 
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the language. * It ought (ſays Mr. Warton 1 to abound 
in the moſt bold and forcible metaphors, the moſt glowing 
and pictureſque epithets ; it ought to be elevated and 
enliven'd by pomp of numbers and majeſty of words, 
and by every figure that can lift a language above the 
vulgar and current expreſſions.“ One may add, that in 09 
kind of poetry (nay not even in the ſublime ode) 15 4 
beauty of expreſſion ſo much to be regarded as in this. 
For the epic writer ſhould be very cautious of indulging 
himſelf in too florid a manner of expreſſion, eſpeclally 
in the dramatic parts cf his fable, where he introduces 


9 them in ſuch an indirect manner, that the form of in- di 
1 ſtruction being concealed, the reader may grow wiſer 22 
1 without perceiving he was taught, and that while the mot de 
| i | uſeful leſions are inculcated, the whole may appear only as flo 
| 8 an amuſement : for this reaſon it is neceſſary often o " 
{18 digreſs from the ſubject, and to introduce epiſodes of ſuch far 
— | a nature that at the end they may lead you naturally to of 
| of your ſubje& again, and then ſeem of a piece with it. 15 
18 Many inſtances of theſe kinds of digreflions may be ſcen I 
| 1 in the authors we have mention'd, but eſpecially in Virgil be 
ll 1 who, after he has been wandering, and to all appearance of 
1 forgot his huſbandmen and their concerns, is by ſome of 
| 11 happy rural incident, ariſing naturally out of his ſubjed, 1 
| J | | brought back to his buſineſs again, and connects and makes 
. every thing he has met with conducive to his main deſign, be 
9 "rh In theſe digreſſions and epiſodes it is alſo of the utmoſt ap] 
Wh h conſequence to introduce the pathetic and agitate the Se 
| VF affections; for it is ever to be obſerved, in works of this Wi ©" 
| We nature, that one of theſe digreſſions properly introduced, ſub 
3 and ſo as to awaken the paſſions, and ſtrike the heart, i the 
_ of more importance than a multitude of ornamental por 
1 deſcriptions, and will be read again and again with plea- ure 
' 11.1 ſure 3 while, to other paſſages at are merely inſtrutive, gre 
. the mind can hardly attend a ſecond time, tho" ever ſo ot 
N well decorated. The underſtanding feels no pleaſure in being the 
WL | inſtructed often in the ſame thing; but the heart is ever of 
| 111M open to an affecting tale, and receives a pleaſure every time = 
| I it is repeated. i 
1 With regard to the ſtyle or dreſs of theſe poems, it P ir 
WT ſhould be ſo rich as to hide the nakedneſs of the ſubject, 4 
Wa | and the barrenneſs of the precepts be loſt in the luſtre of 1 
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dialogue. And the writer of tragedy cannot fall into ſo 
nauſeous and unnatural an affectation, as to put laboured 
deſcriptions, pompous epithets, ſtudied phaſes, and _ 
town metaphors, into the mouths of his characters. But 
as the didaclic poet ſpeaks in his own perſon, it is neceſ- 
fary and proper for him to uſe a more luſcious colouring 
of ſtile, and to be more ſtudious of ornament. And this. 
is agreeable to an admirable precept of 4 iſtotle, which 
no writer ſhould ever forget, —* that diction ought moſt to 
be labour'd in the unactive, that is the deſcriptive parts 
of a poem, in which the opinions, manners and paſhons 
of men are not repreſented; for too glaring an ex- 
preſſion obſcures the manners and the ſentiments.” 

We have already obſerved that any thing in nature may 
be the ſubje& of this poem. Some things however will 
appear to more advantage than others, as they give a 
greater latitude to genius, and admit of more poetical 
ornaments, Natural hiſtory and philoſophy are copious: 
ſubje&ts. Precepts in theſe might be decorated with all 
the lowers in poetry ; and as Dr. Trapp obſerves, how tan 
poetry be better employed, or more agreeably to its na- 
ture and dignity, than in celebrating the works of the 
great Creator, and deſcribing the nature and. generation 
of animals, vegetables, and minerals; the revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies; the motions of the earth; the flux 
and reflux of the ſea; the cauſe of thunder, lightning, 
and other meteors ; the attraction of the magnet; the 
gravitation, coheſion, and repulſion of matter; the im- 
pulfive motion of light; the flow progreſſion of ſounds ;, 
amd other amazing phenomena of nature. Moſt of the 
arts and ſciences are alſo proper ſubjects for this poem, and, 
none are more fo than its two ſiſter arts, painting and 
muſic. In the former, particularly, there is room for 
the moſt entertaining precepts concerning the diſpoſal of 
colours; the arrangement of lights and ſhades: the ſecret 
atrattives of beauty; the various ideas which make ap the 
one; the diſtinguiſhing between the attitudes proper to 
either ſex, and every paſſion; the repreſenting proſpects, 
of buildings, battles, or the country; and, laſtly, con- 
cerning the nature of imitation,. and the. power of painting. 
What a boundleſs field of invention is here? What room 
for deſcription, compariſon, and poetical fable? How 
tay the tranſition, at any time, from the draught to the: 

O 5 orginal 
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original, from the ſhadow to the ſubſtance? and from 
hence, what noble excurſions may be made into hiſtory, 
into panegyric upon the greateſt beauties or heroes of the 
paſt or preſent age? The taſk, I confeſs is difficult; but, 
according to that noted, but true ſaying, /o are all thing 
that are great.” | ; | 


CHAP. XV. 
Of TALES. 


Tale implies nothing more than a relation of 4 
N fimple action, and „ ee ſhould not be emba- 
raſſed with a multitude of foreign cireumſtances, but may 
admit of ſich digreſſions as ariſe naturally from the ſubjes, 
and do not break in upon, or obſcure the main deſign. It 
ſhould inculcate ſome uſeful leſſon, and be both intereſting 
and perplexing, in order that it may excite and ſupport the 
attention of the reader; for great part of the pleaſure or 
entertainment which the mind receives from a well-written 
Tale, will be found to arife from the ſuſpenſe and anxiety 
we are kept in; and which, (as in the plot of a Tragedy 
or Comedy) ſhould not be removed till the end. Were 
the whole ſcope and deſign, or, if I may ſo ſpeak, the 
point of the Tale firſt diſcovered, the reader would gros 
languid and indifferent, and have nothing to attend to 
but the diction and verſification. | 
The reader will find theſe rules illuſtrated in the 
Hermit, a Tale, by Mr. ParxEL ; which we eſteem a 
good example, tho* ſome few inaccuracies have eſcaped 
the author in the verſification. : 


The HERmiT., A Tale, Ey Mr. PARNEL. 


Far in a wild, unknown to publick view, 
From youth to age a rev'rend Hermit grew 
The moſs his bed, the cave his humble cell, 

His food the fruits, his drink the chryſtal well. 
Remote from man, with God he paſs d the days, 
Pray'r all his bus'ndſs, all his pleaſure praiſe. 

A life ſo ſacred, ſuch ſerene repoſe, 

Seem'd heav'n itſelf, *till one ſuggeſtion roſe ;- 
That vice ſhould triumph, virtue vice obey, 


This ſpiung ſome doubt of Providence's ſway : 11 
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His hopes no more a certain proſpect boaſt, 
And all the tenor of his foul is Jolt: 
So when a ſmooth expanſe receives impreſt 
Calm nature's image on its watry breaſt, 
Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, 
And ſkies beneath with an{w'ring colours glow ; 
But if a ſtone the gentle {ea divide, 
Swift ruffling circles flow on ev'ry ſide, 
And glimmering fragments of a broken ſun, 
Banks, trees, aud ſkies, in thick diforder run. 
To clear this doubt, to know the world by fight, 
To find if books, or ſwains report it right; 


| {For yet by ſwains alone the world he knew, 


Whole feet came wand ring o'er the nightly dew) 
He quits his cell; the pilgrim ſtaff he bore, 
And 5xd the ſcollop in his bat before; ä 
Then with the Sun a riſing journey went, 

Szdate to think, and watching each event. 

The morn was waſted in the pathleſs graſs, 
And long and loneſome was the wild to paſs ; 

But when the ſouthern fun had warm'd the day, 
A youth came poſting o'er a croſſing way ; 

His rayment decent, his complexion fair. 

And foft in graceful ringlets wav'd his har. 
Then near approaching, Father, hail ! he cry'd; 
And hail, my ſon, the rev'rend Sire reply d: 
Words follow'd words, from queſtion anſwer flow'dy 
And talk of various kind deceiv'd the road; 

Till each with other pleas'd, and loth to part, 
Mile in their age they differ, join in heart: 

Thus ſtands an aged elm in ivy bound, 

Thus youthful ivy claſps an elm around. 

Now ſank the ſan ; the oloſing hour ef day 
Came onward, mantled o'er with ſober gray : 
Nature in filence bid the world repoſe: 
hen near the road a ſtately palace roſe- 

There by the moon thro' ranks of trees they paſs, 

\Whoſe verdure crown'd their ſioping ſides of graſs. 
It chanc'd the noble maſter of the dome 

Still made his houſe the wand'ring ſtranger's home: 

Yet {till the kindneſs, from a thirſt of praiſe, 

Prov'd the vain flouriſh of expenlive eaſe. 

1 he pair arrive: the tv'ry ſervants wait; 

+ncir lord receives them at the pompous gate. 
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we | The table groans with coſtly piles of food, 

WT | And all is more than hoſpitably good. 

— Then led to reſt, the day's long toil they drown, 

1 Deep ſunk in ſleep, and ſilk, and heaps of down. 

1 At length *tis morn, and at the dawn of day 

— 1 Along the wide canals the zephyrs play; 

11 Freſh o'er the gay parterres the breezes creep, 

— 1 And ſhake the neighb'ring wood to baniſh ſleep. 

1 Up riſe the gueſts, obedient to the call; 

| 1. An early banquet deck'd the ſplendid hall; 

13 Rich luſcious wine a golden goblet grac'd, 

4 Which the kind matter fore d the gueſts to taſte. | 
| "if Then pleas'd and thankful, from the porch they go; | 
| 1/1 - And, but the landlord, none had cauſe of woe : | 
„ His cup was vaniſh'd; for in ſecret guiſe 
„ The younger gueſt purloin'd the glitt ring prize. 
— As one who 'ipies a ſerpent in his way, : 
4 Gliſt'ning and baſking in the ſummer ray, f 
Ve | - Diforder'd {tops to ſhun the danger near, ; 
— Then walks with faintnefs on, and looks with fear; 

1 So ſeem'd the fire, when far upon the road, 
4.190 The ſhining ſpoil his wiley partner ſhow'd. * 
_ He ſtopp'd with filence, walk'd with trembling heart, / 
. And much he wiſh'd, but durſt not aſk to part; 1 
1.118 Murm'ring he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard, / 
„ That generous actions meet a baſe reward. 
„ While thus they paſs, the ſun his glory ſhrouds, Y 
et The changing ſkies hang out their fable clouds; E 
WR! || A found in air preſag'd approaching rain, £ 
14-26 188 And beaſts to covert ſcud a- croſs the plain. D 
. Warn'd by the ſigns the wand'ring pair retreat, L 
— - o feck for ſhelter at a neighbouring ſeat, 
— 1 'was built with turrets, on a riſing ground, A 
. And ſtrong, ind large, and unimprov'd around: A 
„ Its owner's temper, tim'rous and ſevere, T 
„ Unkind and griping, caus d a deſart there. 4 
14 wil As near the Miſer's heavy doors they drew, lt 
1 i } Fie:ce Filing guſts with ſudden fury blew 3 C 
„ The nimble light'ning mix'd with ſnow'rs began, 

1 And o'er their heads loud rolling thunder ran. 1 
47 Here long they knock, but knock or call in vain, - 


Driv'n by the wind, and batter'd by the rain. 
At length ſome pity warm'd the maſter's breaſt, 6 
2 : y Was 
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(Twas then, his threſhold firſt receiy'd a gueſt} 


Sloy creaking turns the door with jealous care, 
And half he welcomes in the ſhiv'ring pair; 
One frugal faggot lights the naked walls, 
And nature's fervor thro? their limbs recalls : 
Bread of the coarſeſt ſort, with eager wine, 
(Each hardly granted) ſerv'd. them both to dine; 
And when the tempeſt firſt appear'd to ceaſe, 
A ready warning bid them part in peace, 

Wich {ill remark the pond'ring Hermit view'd 
In one fo rich, a life ſo poor and rude; 
And why ſhou'd fuch (within himſelf he cry'd) 
Lock the loſt wealth a thouſand want beſide? 
But what new marks of wonder ſoon took place, 
In every ſettling feature of his face 
When irom his veſt the young companion bore 
That cup, the generous landlord own'd before, 
And paid profuſely with the precious bowl 
The ſtinted kindneſs of this churliſh foul. 

But now che clouds in airy tumults fly, 
The ſun emerging opes an azure ſky ; 
A freſher green the ſmelling leaves difplay, 
And glitt'ring as they tremble, cheer the day; 
he weather courts them from the poor retreat, 
And the glad maſter bolts the wary gate. 


\\ hile hence they walk, the Pilgrim's boſom wrought 


With all the travel of uncertain thought; 

His partner's acts without their cauſe appear, 
"Twas there a vice, and feem'd a madneſs here: 
Detclting that, and pitying this he goes, 

Loſt and confounded with the various ſhows. 


Now night's dim ſhades again revolve the ſky ; 


Again the wand'rers want a place to lie, 

Again they ſearch, and find a lodging nigh. 

The foil improv'd around, the manſion neat, 

And neither poorly low, nor idly great: 

t ſeem'd to ſpeak its maiter's turn of mind, 

Content, aud not for praiſe, but virtue kind. 
Hither the walkers turn with weary feet, 

Then bleſs the manſion, and the maſter greet: 


Their greeting fair, beſtow'd with modeſt guiſe, 


the courteous maſter hears, and thus replies: 
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Then talk'd of virtue till the time of bed; 
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Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 
To him who gives us all, 1 yield a part; 


From him you come, for him accept it here, 


A frank and ſober, more than coſtly cheer. 
He ſpoke, and bid the welcome table ſpread, 


When the grave houſhold round his hall repair, 
Warn'd by a bell, and cloſe the hours with pray'r. 
At length the world renew'd by calm repoſe 
Was ſtrong for toil, the dapple morn aroſe ; 
Before the Pilgrim's part, the younger crept 
Near the clos'd cradle where an infant flept, 
And writh'd his neck : the landlord's little pride, 
O ſtrange return! grew black, and graip'd, and dy'd. 
Horror of horrors ! what! his only ſon! 
How look'd our Hermit when the fact was done? 
Not hell, tho? hell's black jaws in ſunder part, 
And breathe blue fire, could more aſſault his heart. 
Confus'd, and ſtruck with ſilence at the deed, 
He flies, but trembling fails to fly with ſpeed. 
His ſteps the youth purſues ; the country lay 
Perplex'd with roads, a ſervant ſhow'd the way: 
A river croſs'd the path; the paſſage o'er 
Was nice to find ; the ſervant trod before; 
Long arms of oaks an open bridge ſupply'd, 
And deep the waves beneath the bending glide. 
The youth, who ſeem'd to watch a time to fin, 
Approach'd the careleſs guide and thruſt him in; 
Plunging he falls, and * Aegan has head, 
Then flaſhing turns, and finks among the dead. 
Wild, ſparkling rage inflames the father's eyes, 
He burſts the bands of fear, and madly-cries, - 
Deteſted wretch ! but ſcarce his ſpeech began, 
When the ftrange partner ſeem'd no longer man: 
His youthful face grew mare ſerenely ſweet; | 
His robe turn'd white, and flow'd upon his feet; 
Fair rounds of radiant points inveſt his hair; 
Celeſtial odours breathe thro? purpled air; 
And wings, whoſe colours nn. on the day, 
Wide at his back their gradual plumes diſplay. 
The form etherial burſts upon his ſight, 
And moves in all the majeſty of light. 
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Tho! loud at firſt the Pilgrim's paſſion grew, 

Sudden he gaz'd, and wilt not what to do : 
Surprize in ſecret chains his words ſuſpends, 
And in a calm his ſettling temper ends. 

But ſilence here the beauteous Angel broke, 
(The voice of muſick raviſh'd as he ſpoke.) 

Thy pray'r, thy praiſe, thy life to vice unknown, 
In ſweet memorial riſe before the throne : 

Theſe charms, ſucceſs in our bright region find, 
And force an Angel down, to calm thy mind: 
For this commiſſion'd, I forſook the fky ; 

Nay, ceaſe to kneel Thy fellow-ſervant I. 

Then know the truth of government divine, 
And let theſe ſcruples be no longer thine. 

The Maker juitly claims that world he made, 
In this the right of Providence is laid; 

Its ſacred Majeſty thro' all depends 

On uſing ſecond means to work his ends: 

"Tis thus, withdrawn in ſtate from human eye, 
The pow'r exerts his attributes on high, 

Your actions uſes, nor controuls your will, 
And bids the doubting ſons of men be ſtill. 

What ſtrange events can ſtrike with more ſurprize 
Than thoſe which lately truck thy wond' ring eyes? 
Yet taught by theſe, conſeſs th* Almighty: juit, 

And where you can't unriddle, learn to truſt ! 

The gre:.t, vain man, who far'd on coſtly food, 

Whoſe life was too luxurious to be good; 

Who made his iv'ry ſtands with goblets ſhine, 

And forc'd his gueſts to morning draughts of wine, 
Has, with the Cup, the graceleſs cuſtom loſt, 

And ſtill he welcomes, but with leſs of coſt, 

The mean, ſuſpicious wwretch, whoſe bolted door 
Ne'er mov'd in duty to the wand'ring poor; : 
With him J left the cup, to teach his mind 
That heav'n can bleſs, if mortals will be kind. 
Conſcious of wanting worth, he views the bowl, 
4nd feels compaſſion touch his ſordid ſoul. 

1 hus artiſts melt the ſullen oar of lead, 

With heaping coals of fire upon its head ; 

ln the kind warmth the metal learns to glow, 
And looſe from droſs the ſilver runs below. 
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- Km ſprites are pure deluſions rais'd by fear, 
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Long had our pious friend in virtue trod, 


But now the Child half wean'd his heart from God; : 
(Child of his age) for him he liv'd in pain, 
And meaſur'd back his ſteps to earth again: : 
To what exceſſes had his dotage run ? p 
But God, to ſave the father, took the ſon. - K 
To all dut thee, in fits he ſeem'd to go, 1 
(And *twas my miniſtry to deal the blow.) T 
The poor fond parent, humbled in the duſt, N 
Now owns in tears the puniſhment was juſt. I. 
But how had all his fortunes felt a wrack, | N. 
Had that faite rant ſped in ſafety back, Ar 
This night his treaſur'd heaps he meant to ſteal, _ Ye 
And what a fund of charity would fail ! | Co 
Thus heav'n inſtructs thy mind: this tryal o'er; An 
Depart in peace, reſign, and ſin no more. 7 
On ſounding pinions here the youth withdrew, + He: 
The ſage ſtood wond'ring as the Seraph flew. Fro 
Thus look'd EL is HA, when to mount on high, 5 
His maſter took the chariot of the ſky ; Wh 
The fiery pomp aſcending left the view, At 
The prophet gaz'd, and wiſh'd to follow too. Wh 
The bending Hermit here a prayer begun, And 
Lord! as in beav'n, on earth thy will be done. The 
Then gladly turning, fought his ancient place, Wie 
And paſs d a life of piety and peace. Inde: 
We ſhall conclude this chapter with Mr. Gay s Tale of " 
the apparition ; which, tho? written in the burleſque * 
manner, with ſuch exquiſite humour, and juſt and pleaſant | 
raillery, is conformable to the rules here laid on 1 N 
for theſe compoſitions. | 10 
A true STORY of an APPARITION, 5 My. Gar. Ind n 


Scepticks (whole ſtrength of argument makes out 
That wiſdom's deep inquiries end in doubt) 
Hold this aſſertion poſitive and clear, 


Not that fam'd ghoſt, which in preſaging ſound. 
Call'd Brutus to Philippi's fatal ground; . 
Nor can Tiberias Gracchu,? goary ſhade 

Theſe ever-doubting diſputants perſuade. 
Strait they with lnffes reply; thoſe tales of old: 
By Tg Prieſts were made and told.; 
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Oh might ſome ghoſt at dead of night appear, 


And make you own conviction by your fear! 

I know your ſneers my eaſy faith accuſe, 

Which with ſuch idle legends ſcares. the muſe :. _ 
But think not that I tell thoſe vulgar ſprites, 
Which frighted boys relate on. winter nights; 
How cleanly milk-maids meet the fairy train, 
How headleſs horſes drag the clinking chain, | | 
Night-yoaming ghoſts, by ſaucer eye-balls known, "0M 
The common ſpectres af each country town. "> 
No, I ſuch fables can like you deſpite, 

And laugh to hear theſe nurſe- invented lies, 

Yet has not oft the fraudful guardian's fright 
Compell'd him to reſtore an orphan's _ 
And can we doubt that horrid ghoſts aſcend, ” 
Which on the conſcious murd'rers fteps attend? 

Hear then, and let atteſted truth prevail, 

From faithful lips I learnt the dreadful tale. 
Where Arden's foreſt ſpreads its limits wide, 

Whoſe branching paths the doubtful road divide, 

A trav'ler took his ſolitary way 

When low beneath the hills was ſunk the day. 

And now the ſkies with gath'ring darkneſs lowr, 

The branches ruſtle with the threaten'd ſhower ; 
With ſudden blaſts the foreſt murmurs loud, 

Indented lightnings cleave the ſable cloud, 

Thunder on thunder breaks, the tempeſt roars, - 
And heay'n diſcharges all its watry ſtores. 

he wand'ring trav'ler ſhelter ſecks in vain, 
And ſhrinks and ſhivers with the beating rain; 

n his ſteed's neck the ſlacken'd bridle lay, 
bo choſe with cautious ſtep th' uncertain way; 
ad now he checks the rein, and halts to hear 
any noiſe foretold a village near. 
length from far a ſtream of light he ſees 
Lend its level ray between the trees; 
licher he ſpeeds, and as he nearer came, 
fal he knew the lamp's domeſtick flame 
at trembled through the window ; croſs the way 
ts forth the barking cur, and ſtands at bay. 
as an ancient lonely houſe, that ſtood 
pon the borders of the ſpacious wood; 
lere towers and antique battlements ariſe, 

Wil there in heaps the mouldeied ruin lies; 
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Some lord this manſion held in days of yore, 
To chace the wolf, and pierce the foaming boar: 
How chang'd, alas, from what it once had been! 
"Tis now degraded to a publick inn. 
Straight he difmounts, repeats his loud commands; 
Swift at che gate the ready landlord ſtands; | 
With frequent cringe he bows, and begs excuſe, - 
His houſe was full, and ev'ry bed in uſe. 1 
What not a garret, and no ſtraw to ſpare? 
Why then the kitchen-fire and elbow- chair 
Shall ſerve for once to nod away the night. 
The kitchen ever is the ſervants right, 
Replies the hoſt; there, all the ſire around, 
The count's tir d footmen ſnore upon the ground. 
The maid, who liſten'd to this whole debate, 
With pity learnt the weary ſtranger's fate. 
Be brave, ſhe cries, you ſtill may be our gueſt, 
Our haunted room was ever held the beſt ; 
If then your valour can the fright ſuſtain _ 
Of rattling curtains and the chnking chain, 
If your courageous tongue have to talk, 
When round your bed the horrid ghoſt ſhall walk; 
If you dare aſk it, why it leaves its tomb, 
Pll fee your ſheets well air'd, and ſhow the room. 
Soon as the frighted maid her tale had told, 
The ſtranger eater'd, for his heart was bold. 
The damſel led him through a ſpacious hall, 
Where ivy hung the half-demolifh'd wall; 
She frequent look'd behind, and chang'd her hue, 
While fancy tipt the candle's flame with blue. 
And now they gain'd the winding ftairs aſcent, 
And to the loneſome room of terrors went. 
When all was ready ſwift retir'd the maid, Ser 
The watch-lights burn, tuckt warm in bed was laid 
The hardy ſtranger, and attends the ſprite 
Till his accuſtom'd walk at dead of night. 
At firſt he hears the wind with hollow roar 
Shake the looſe lock, and ſwing the creaking door; 
Nearer and nearer draws the dreadful ſound 
Of rattling chains, that dragg'd upon the ground: 
When lo, the ſpectre came with horrid ſtride, 
Approach'd the bed, and drew the curtains wide; 
In human form the ghaſtful Phantom ſtood, 
Expos'd his mangled boſom dy d with blood, 
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Then ſilent pointing to his wounded breaſt, 
Thrice wav'd his hand. Beneath his frighted gueſt 
The bed-cords trembled, and with ſhudd'ring fear, 
Sweat child his limbs, high roſe his briſtled hair; 
Then mutt'ring haſty pray'rs, he mann'd his heart, 
And cry'd aloud ; Say, whence and who thou art. 
The ſtalking ghoſt with hollow voice replies, 
Three years are counted, ſince with mortal eyes 
I ſaw the ſun, and vital air reſpir'd. 
Like thee benighted, and with travel tir'd, 
Within theſe walls I flept. O thirſt of gain ! 
See flill the planks the bloody marks retain ; 
Stretch'd on this very bed, from ſleep I ſtart, 
And ſee the ſteel impending o'er my heart; 
The barb'rous hoſteſs held the lifted knife, 
The floor ran purple with my guſhing life. 
My treaſure, now they ſeize, the golden ſpoil 
They bury deep beneath the grais-grown ſoil, 
Far in the common field. Be bold, ariſe, 
| My ſteps ſhall lead thee to the ſecret prize; O 
There dig and find; let that thy care reward: 
Call loud on juſtice, bid her not retard 
To puniſh murder; lay my ghoſt at reſt, 
So ſhall with peace ſecure thy nights be bleſt ; 
And when beneath theſe boards my bones are found, 
Decent inter them in ſome ſacred ground. 

Here ceas'd the ghoſt. The ſtranger ſprings from bed, 
And boldly follows where the Phantom led; | 
The half-worn ſtony ſtairs they now deſcend, 

Where paſſages obſcure their arches bend, | 
Silent they walk ; and now through groves they paſs, 
Now through wet meads their ſteps imprint the grafs z 
At length amidſt a ſpacious field they came: 

There itops the ſpectre, and aſcends in flame. 

Amaz'd he ſtood, no buſh, nor briar was found, 

T6 teach his morning fearch to find the ground; 
What could he do ? the night was hideous dark, 

Fear ook his joints, and nature dropt the MARK ; 
Wich that he ſtarting wak' d, and rais'd his head, 

But found the golden Marx was left in bed. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of FABLE 8. | 
HE Fable differs little from the Tale, except in 


this, that it is allegoric, and generally introduces 
animals, and things inanimate, as perſons diſcourſing to- 
gether, and delivering Precepts for the improvement of 
mankind. 

This ſpecies of compoſition was invented, we may ſup. 
poſe, to convey truth in an indirect manner, and under 
feigned characters, in caſes where to ſpeak plainly, and 
directly to the purpoſe, might not be ſo ſafe or fo effectual. 
We find this uſe made of it even in the Holy Scriptures, 
Fetham's parable of the trees in the ninth chapter of 
Juages is a kind of Fable, as is allo that of Nathan's poor 
man and his lamb, which, as Mr. Addiſon obſerves, con- 
vey d inſtruction to the ear of a king without offence, and 
brought David to a 1 ſenſe of his guilt, and of his 
duty. Aſep, we may ſuppoſe read his lectures in this 
manner as well for the ſake of ſafety, as to make them 
more agreeable ; and we are told. that in the beginning of 
the Roman Commonwealth, a mutiny was appeaſed, and 
the incenſed rabble reduced to reaſon by a Fable of the 
belly and the limbs : when- a man would have been torn 
in pieces, perhaps, who had preached the ſame doctrine 

to them in any other manner. 
It is always expected that theſe compoſitions ſhould in- 
culcate ſome moral, or uſeful leſſon, for when deficient 
In this reſpect, they are of little, or no value. Take a 
example from Mr. Gar. TE YE 


The JuccLERs. 4 FABLE. i By Mr. Ga. 


A JuccLes long through all the town 
Had rais'd his fortune and renown ; - 
You'd think (fo far his art tranſcends) 

The devil at his fingers ends. - 

Vice heard his fame, ſhe read his bill; 
Convinc'd of his inferior ſkill, 

She ſought his booth, and from the crowd 
Defy'd the man of art aloud. 
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Is this then he ſo fam'd for ſlight, 
Can this flow bungler cheat your ſight, 
Dares he with me diſpute the prize? 
leave it to impartial eyes. 

Provok'd, the juggler cry'd, tis done, 
In ſcience I ſubmit to none. 
Thus ſaid, the cups and balls he play'd ; 
By turns, this here, that there, convey'd ; 
The cards obedient to his words, 
Are by a filhp turn'd to birds; 
His little boxes change the grain, 
Trick after trick deludes the train. 
He ſhakes his bag, he ſhows all fair, 
His fingers ſpread, and nothing there, 
Then bids it ram with ſhowers of gold, 
And now his iv'ry eggs are told, 
But when from tkence the hen he draws, 
Amaz'd ſpectators hum applauſe. 

Vice now ſtept forth and took the place 
With all the forms of his grimace. 
This magick looking-plaſs, ſhe cries, 


(There, hand it round) will charm your eyes: 


Each eager eye the fight deſir'd, 
And ev'ry man himſelf admir'd. 
Next, to a ſenator addreſſing; 


See this Bank-note ; obſerve the bleſſing; 


Breathe on the bill. Heigh, paſs! Tis gone. 
Upon his lips a padlock ſhone. 
A ſecond puff the magick broke, 
The padlock vaniſh'd, and he ſpoke. 
Twelve bottles rang'd upon the board, 
All full, with heady liquor ftor'd, 
By clean conveyance dilappear, 
And now two bloody ſwords are there. 
A purſe ſke to the thief expos'd; 
At once his ready fingers clos'd 
He opes his fiſt, the treaſure's fled, 
He ſees a halter in its ſtead. 
She bids ambitzon hold a wand, 
He graſps a hatchet in his hand. 
A box of charity ſhe ſhows : 
Blow here, and a church-warden blows, 
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Tis vaniſh'd with conveyance neat, 
And on the table ſmokes a treat. 

She ſhakes the dice, the board ſhe knocks, 
And from all pockets fills her box. 

She next a meager rake addreſt 
This picture ſee ; her ſhape, her breaſt ! 
What youth, and what inviting eyes ! 
Hold her, and have her. With ſurpriſe, 
His hand expos'd a box of pills; 
And a loud laugh proclaim'd his ills, 

A counter, in a.miſer's hand, 
Grew twenty guineas at command; 
She bids his heir the ſum retain, 
And 'tis a counter now again. 

A guinea with a touch you ſee 
Take ev'ry ſhape but Charity ; 
And not one thing you ſaw, or drew, 
But chang'd from what was firſt in view, 

The juggler now, in grief of heart, 
With this ſubmiſſion own'd her art. 
Can I ſuch matchleſs ſlight withſtand ? 
How practice hath improv'd your hand ! 
Put now and then 1 cheat the throng ; 
You ev'ry day, and all day long. 


Mr. Moere has convey'd a very uſeful, and important 
Teflon to the ladies, and repreſented diſagreeable truths i 
a pleaſing manner, by the foHowing Fable. 


The PoeT and his Patron. A Fable. By Mr. Moot, 


Why, Cælia, is your ſpreading waiſt 
So loote, ſo negligently lac'd ? 

Why muſt the wrapping bed-gown hide, 
Your ſnowy boſom's ſwelling pride ? 
How ill that ꝗreſs adorns your head, 
Diſtain'd, and rumpled from the bed 
Thoſe clouds, that made your blooming face, 
A little water might diſplace, 4 
As nature every morn beſtows, 

The cryſtal dew, to cleanſe the roſe, 

T hoſe treſſes, as the raven black _ 
That way'd-in ringlets down your back, 
Uncomb'd, and injur'd by neglect, 
Deſtroy the face, which once they deck'd. 
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Whence this forget ſulneſs of drefs ?_ 
Pray, madam are you marry'd ? Ves. 
Nay, then indeed the wonder ceaſes, 
No matter now how looſe your dreſs is ; 
The end is won, your foxtune's made, 
Your ſiſter now may take the trade. 

Alas! what pity tis tofind 
This fault in half the female kind ! 
From hence proceed averſion, ſtrife, . 
And ail that fours the wedded life. 
Beauty can only point the dart, 
Tis neatneſs guides it to the heart; 
Let neatneſs then, and beauty ſtrive 
To keep a waviring flame alive. 

'Tis harder far (you'll find it true) 
To keep the conqueſt, than ſubdue; 


8 Admit us once behind the ſcreen, 
What is there farther to be ſeen ? 


A newer face may raiſe the flame, 
But every woman 4s the ſame. 

Then ſtudy chiefly to improve 
The charm, that fix'd your huſband's love, 
Weigh well his hamour. Was it dreſs, 
That gave your beauty power to bleſs? 
Purſue it ſtill; be neater ſeen ; 
'Tis always frugal to be clean; 
So ſhall you keep alive deſire, 
And time's ſwift wing ſhall fan the fire. 


In garret high (as tories ſay) 
A Poet ſung his tuneful lay ; 
So ſoft, ſo ſmooth his verſe, you'd ſwegr 
Apollo and the mules there; 
Thro' all the town his praiſes rung, 
His ſonnets at the playhouſe ſung ; 
High waving &er his lab'ring head, 
The goddeſs Want her pinions ſpread, 
And with poetic fury fir'd 
What Phezbus faintly bad inſpir'd. 

A noble youth, ef tafte and wit, 
Approv'd the ſprightly things he writ, 
And fought him in his cobweb dome, 
Diſcharg d his rent, and brought him home. 
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Behold him at the ſtately board, 

Who, but the Poet and my Lord! 

Each day, deliciouſly he dines, 

And greedy quaffs the gen'rous wines; 
His ſides were plump, his ſkin was deck, 
And plenty wanton d on his cheek; 
Aſtoniſh'd at the change fo new, 

Away th inſpiring goddeſs flew, 

Now, dropt for politics and news, 
Neglected lay the drooping muſe, 
Unmindful whence his fortune Came, 
He ſtifled the poetic flame; 

Nor tale, nor ſonnet, for my lady, 
Lampoon, nor epigram was ready. 
With juſt contempt his patron ſaw, 
(Reſolv'd his bounty to withdraw) 
And thus wich anger in his look, 
The late-repenting fool beſpoke. 

Blind to the good that courts thee grown, 
Whence has the fun of favour ſhone ? 
Delighted with thy tuneful art, 

Efteem was growing in my heart, 
But idly thou reje&Q'ft the charm, 
That gave it birth, and kept it warm. 

Unthinking fools, alone deſpiſe 

The arts, that taught them firit to riſe. 


There is ſomeching very original, as well as dt 
and fatyrical, in the following Fable by Mr. Szar:. 


The Bac-Wic ard it: Tora cce-Pirr. 
A bag-wig of a jauntee air, 


Track” up with all a barber's care, | 
Hung in a ſpend- thrift's drefling-room ; 
Cloſe by its fade, by chance conxey'd, 

A black tobacco-pipe was laid ; 

And with its vapours far and near 

Out ſtunk the eſſence of mon eur: 
At which its rage, the thing of hair, 


* bi * * — „ -. a 


« Breaks in upon my foktude ; 
And with thy feud breath deñles 


a nn | _—_ 
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_ « Avaunt—pollution's in thy touch 
« Oh barbarous Eng /—horrid Datch / 
I cannot bearit.—Here, Sue, Nan, 
Go, call the maid to call the man, 
And bid him come without delay, 
To take this odious pipe away. — 
«© Hideous !-ſure ſome one ſmoak d thee, friend, 
© Reverſly at bis Yother end. 
Oh, what mixt odours! what pin, 
« Of ſalt and four, and ſtale and ſtrong 
« A moſt unnatural combination, 
« Enough to mar all perſpiration.— 
© Monftrous !—again—'twou'd vex a faint. 
« So/an, the drops—0r elſe I faint!“ 
The pipe (for twas a pipe of ſoul) 
Ralag himſelf upon his bowl, 
In ſmoak, Þke oracle of old, 
Did thus his ſentiments unfold : 
* Why what's the matter, goodman Swa 
© Thou flanting, French, fantaſtic line? 
© Whoſe whole ſine ſpeech i is {with a pox) 
„ Riciculous and heterodox. 
** *Twas better for the Engl; nation 
«© Before ſuch ſcoundrels came in faſhion; 
den none ſought hair in realms unknown, 
© Bat ev'ry blockhead wore his own. 
** Know, puppy, I'm an Eng: pipe, 
** Deem'd worthy of each Briten“: 
* Who with my cloud-compelling id 
Help our plantations and our trade ; 
++ And am, when ſober and when mellow, 
An apright, downright honeſt fellow. 
Tho” fools, like you, may think me rough, 
And ſcorn me cauſe I am in buff, 
Let your contempt I glad receive, 
„ "Tis all the fame chat you can give. 
wy Nexe finers or fit 'In prize 
ON they Ae ener ng to difouafe 3 
Fer /anple nature bates abuſe, 
* And PLAIXKE:S 75 ite dreſs of CEE. 


Wazt has been faid on the Fable leads me to a confidera- 
2 © the more ſublime, and caterpniing part of ailc- 
r ; which gives life and action to yirtues and 


Vor. I P vices, 


. 
5 


ct 


I 


vices, to paſſions and diſeaſes, to natural and moral qual. 
ties; and introduces goblins, fairies, and other imaginary 
perſonages and things, acting as divine, human, or infernal 
beings ; and by that means affords matter and machinery 
ſufficient even for an heroic poem: which has paſs 
unregarded by the writers on the Art of Poetry, nut 
withſtanding theſe airy diſguiſes are, as it were, the ven 
quinteſſence or ſoul of the ſcience, 


HA P. XVII. K 

Of ALLEGORICAL POETRY. 4 

F the generality of mankind had capacity ſufficient wh * 

1 comprehend truth in her native ſimplicity, ſhe wou be 
require no ornaments to captivate our affections; but * 
her pure and delicate light, however lovely in itſelf a in p 
dear to the moſt diſcerning, does not ſufficiently affect H cio 
roſs ſenſes of the multitude. The poets therefore dreß Id 
Low up in the manner in which they thought ſhe would the 
moſt engaging, and called in a/legor:es, and airy dilguik 10 
as her auxiliaries in the cauſe of virtue. 3 
The human mind is ever enterpriſing, and in conti fra | 
ſearch of ſomething new; which obtained, loſes of and 
value by being known, and yields but little gratificatis » . - 
Whatever excites curioſity will always delight, and u 
ever delights will ſecure to itſelf a porticn of the mi A 
*till we are urg'd to the purſuit of ſomething ſtill nay... 
new, and more engaging ; for it is a true, tho' an An 
favourable obſervation, that the mind of man ( Gifu; 
rapacious and never ſatisfied) is always coveting wha, ©. , 
never fully enjoys; as kings conquer nations they n]WE.;.. . 
mean to poſſeſs. Our pleaſures therefore ate, "x 
the moſt part, made up of expectation and note . dn. 
and he who would inflru& muſt give us ſomething toly Ing or 
and ſomething to excite new and pleaſing ideas in the Fro - 
ination. He muſt not only enlighten the underſtand Perceivg 
Foe preſent the mind with ſenſible images to keep it Mfich a | 
fined in- a fix d and ſteady view of truth. And this ed 0 
ſource, not only of poetry, but of all the ſciences thao 1 
pend upon fancy; and which, as we have already obſen hualities 


man's weakneſs has render'd neceſſary, who is ſo fe 
affected with the ſimple and immutable beauty of w 
that it is of little conſequence to point out truth to 


5 : 


altles, 6 
Mn ima 
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unlels we repreſent her in the moſt agreeable form, and 


ary render her ſo pacing, that ſhe may not only ſecure his 
rnal attention for a time, but by her lovelineſs call back the 
den mind occaſionally to a retroſpection and new contemplation 


alsd of her beauties. And this is often done by a ſeaſonable 
nul. uſe of the allegery, through which, as through a delight- 
yery ful wilderneſs variegated with flowers, lawns, ſtreams 
and umbrageous trees, we are content to be led to 
truth, when we ſhould have little inclination to purſue the 
known and beaten track, which afforded us no ſuch enter- | 
tainment, 

The power which allegorical poetry has over the mind 
may be felt by reading the poets that have written in this 
manner; but eſpecially Spenſer, who had a bold and 
boundleſs fancy, and was a moſt admirable painter, or 
imager, of the virtues and vices. His deſcriptions are 


ent i0 
would 
3 but 


lf, u indeed rich and luxuriant, but, if I miſtake not, it is prin- 
fect WR cipally owing to his juſt and beautiful a/legories (the 
: dreb OW creatures of his own fancy) that he has been deem'd 
ould i the father of Eg /þ poetry, and led more young minds 


1{gulei into the ſtudy of this bewitching art than any other poet. 


Coley, Milton, and Dryden, are (aid to have caught their 


ont frit flame from him, and the laſt has been more frequent 
2s of and full in the praiſe of Spenſer than of any other poet.— 
tifcatag but enough has been ſaid on the excellency and uſe of the 
nd wil //-2:ry - it is neceſſary now that we explain what we 
the mug mean by allegorical poetry, and lay down ſuch rules as 
11) n ought to be obſerved in theſe compoſitions, 
o' and An a/lzgory is a fable, or ſtory, in which, under the 
aan e diguiſe of imaginary perſons or things, ſome real action, 
g Wag ing ructive moral is repreſented to the mind. Every 
they M 4:20 therefore has two ſenſes, the one literal, and the 
ale, Wether myſtical: the firſt has been aptly enough compared 
d not a dream, or vifion, of which the laſt is the true mean- 
ng to IL ing or interpretation. k | 
in the 8 From this definition of allegorical poetry the reader will 
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perceive that it gives great latitude to genius, and affords 
lach a boundleſs ſcope for invention, that the poet is al- 
owed to ſoar beyond all creation; to give life and action 
0 virtues, vices, paſſions, diſeaſes, and natural and moral 
qualities; to raiſe floating iſlands, inchanted palaces, 
alles, Se. and to people them with the creatures of his 
n imagination. i 


2 2 | The 
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The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, | 
Doth glance from heav'n to earth, from earth to heay'n ; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen, 
Turns them to ſhape, and gives to aiery nothing 
A local habitation and a name.  SHAKESPEagyx, 
But whatever is thus raiſed by the magic of his, mind, 
mult be viſionary, and typical, and the myſtical ſenſe ap. 


ear obvious to the reader, and inculcate tome moral, or g 
uſeful leſſon in life; otherwiſe the whole will be deem'd ta 
rather the effects of a diſtemper d brain, than the produc. m 

tions of real wit and genius, The poet, like 7a/on, may la 
fail to parts unexplored, but will meet with, no applauſe at 
if he returns without a golden fleece; for theſe romantic 
reveries would be unpardonable but for the myſtical mean- wi 
ing and moral that is thus artfully and agreeably con- for 
vey'd with them ; and on which account only the allegory im 
is indulged with a greater liberty than any other ſort of bei 
writing. 27 wr 
The ancients confider'd this ſort of a/legory as the moſt ſup 
eſſential part of poetry, and undoubtedly it is; for the for 
power of raiſing images of things not in being, giving ord 
them a ſort of lite and action, and preſenting them, as it the 
were, before the eyes, was thought to have ſomething in add 
it like creation: but then in ſuch compoſitions they al- 1 
ways expected to find a meaning couched under them of cloa 
coniequence, and we may reatonably conclude that the rele: 
allegories of their poets would never have been handed ſtatu 
down to us had they been deficient in this reſpect. but 
As the fable is the part immediately offer'd to the limb 
reader's conſideration, and intended as an agreeable Obyi 
vehicle to convey the moral, it ought to be bold, lively, a pe 
and ſurpriſing, that it may excite curioſity and ſupport Nan 

attention; for if the fable be ſpirile's and barren of W 
invention, the attention will be difingaged, and the mora!, 3 m 
however uſeful and important in itſelf, will be little regarded. Caf, 

There mutt likewiſe be a juſtneſs and propriety in the V 
fable, that is, it muſt be cloſely connected with the ſubject equal 
on which it. is employed; for notwithitanding the bound: Boy 

leſs compaſs allowed the imagination in theſe writings, * 

Others 


nothing abſurd, or uſcleſs, is to be introduced. — In epic 


poetry ſome things may, perhaps, be admitted for n0 8 appca 
all 1 
£0 


excelle 


other reaſon but to ſurprize, and to raiſe what is called 


che worderfu/, which is as neceſſary to the epic as 4 
ball; 
4 


1ablt 
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* probable ; but in @llegories, however wild and extravagant 
the fable, and the perſons introduced, each muſt cor- 
reſpond with the ſubje& they are apply'd to, and, like 
the members of a well-written ſimile, bear a due pro- 
portion and relation to each other: for we are to conſider 
that the allegory is a ſort of extended or rather multiplied 
fimile, and therefore like that, ſhould never loſe the ſubject 
it is intended to illuſtrate. Whence it will appear that 
genius and fancy are here inſufficient without the aid of 
tate and judgment; theſe firſt indeed, may produce a 
multitude of ornaments, a wilderneſs of ſweets, but the 
lat muſt be employed to accommodate them to reaſon, 
aud to arrange them ſo as to produce pleaſure and profit. 

But it is not ſufficient that the fable be correſpondent 
with the ſubject, and have the properties above deſcribed ; 
for it muſt alſo be conſiſtent with itſelf, The poet may 
invent what ſtory he pleaſes, and form any imaginary 
beings that his fancy ſhall ſuggeſt ; but here, as in dramatic 
writings, when perſons are once introduced they muſt be 
ſupported to the end, and all ſpeak and act in character; 
tor notwithſtanding the general licence here-allow'd, ſome 
order mult be obſerved, and however wild and extravagant 
the characters, they ſhould not be abſurd. To this let me 
add, that the whole muſt be clear and intelligible, for the 
« Fable, as Mr. Hughes obſerves, being dehgn'd only to 
cloath and adorn the moral, but not to hide it, ſhould 
reſemble the draperies we admire in ſome of the ancient 
ſtatues, in which the folds are not too many nor too thick, 
but ſo judiciouſly order'd that the ſhape and beauty of the 
limbs may be ſeen through them.” — But this will more 
obviouſly appear from the following examples, and from 
a peruſal of the beſt authors who have written in this 
Manner, | 
We have already mention'd Sper/er, whoſe Fairy Queen 
1 made up of theſe beauties, as is alſo Mr. Thomp ons 
Cale of Tndolence, which, tho' written in the manner of 
ener, is one of thoſe imitations that in many reſpects 
equals the original. | 

Both Mr. Audiſin and Mr. Jabaſon have diſtinguiſh'd 
themſelves in this manner of writing, as well as in many 
others; tho? their productions of -this kind have generally 
appear d in proſe. We ſhall give the reader Mr. 4ddi/.n s 
all-zory on pain and pleaſure, becauſe it is not only an 
excellent example, but written in the manner of the an- 
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cients, and aptly introduced with the ſentiments of Sotratz 
on the occaſion | 
„In the account which P/ato gives us of the converſation 


and behaviour of Socrates, the morning he was to die, he 


tells the following circumſtance. 

When Socrates his fetters were knocked off (as was uſual 
to be done on the day that'the condemned perfon was to 
be executed) being ſeated in the midſt of his diſciples, 
and laying one of his legs over the other, in a very un- 
concerned poſture, he began to rub it where it had been 
galled by the iron; and whether it was to ſhew the indif- 
terence with which he entertained the thoughts of his ap- 
proaching death, or (afier his uſual Den, to take every 
occaſion of philoſophizing upon ſome uſeful ſubjeR, he 
obſerved the pleaſure of that ſenſation Which now aroſe in 
thole very parts of his leg, that juſt before had been ſo 
mah pained by the fetter Upon this he reffegted on the 
nature ef plcaiure and pain in gerer:4; and how (es- 
fta :tiy they ſucceed one another. To this he added, 
that if a man of a good genius for a fable were to repreſent 
the nature of pleaſure and pain in that way of writing, he 

would probably join them together after ſuch a manner, 
that it would be impoſſible be the one to come into any 
place without being followed by the other. 

It is poſſible, that if Plato had thought it proper at ſuch 
a time to deſcribe Socrates lanching out into a diſcourſe 
which was not of a piece with the buſineſs of the day, he 
would have enlarged upon this hint, and have drawn it 
out into ſome beautiful a/legory or fable. But ſince he has 
not done it, I ſhall attempt to write one myſelf in the 
ſpirit of that divine author. — TS 


PLEASURE and Pain, An ALLEGORY. 


There where two families which from the beginning of 
the world were as oppoſite to each other as light and dark- 
neſs, The one of them lived in heaven, and the otherin 
hell. The youngeſt deſcendant of the firſt family was 
Pleaſure, who was the daughter of Happineſs, who was the 
child of Virtue, who was the offspring of the Gods. Thee, 
as I ſaid before, had their habitation in heaven. The 
youngeſt of the oppoſite family was Pain, who was the fon 
of Miſery, who was the child of Vice, who was the of: 
fpring of the Furies. The habitation of this race of beings 


was in hell. 


The 


conſt 


into 
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The middle ſtation of nature between theſe two oppoſite 
extremes was the earth, which was inhabited by creatures 


of a middle kind, neither ſo virtuous as the one, nor fo 


vicious as the other, but partaking of the good and bad 
qualities of theſe two oppoſite families. Jupiter con- 
idering that this ſpecies, commonly call'd Man, was too 
virtuous to be miſerable, and too vicious to be happy; 
that he might make a diſtinction between the good and 
the bad, ordered the two youngelt of the above-mentioned 
families, Pleaſure, who was the daughter of Happineſs, 
and Pain, who was the ſon of Miſery, to meet one another 
upon this part of nature which lay in the half-way between 
them, having promiſed to ſettle it upon them bot, pro- 
vided they could agree upon the diviſion of it, ſo as to 
ſhare mankind between them. 

Pleaſure and Pain were no ſooner met in their new habi- 
tation, but they immediately agreed upon this point, that 
Plcaſure heuld take poſteſhon of the virtuons, aud Pain of 
the vicious part of chat ſpecies which was given up to 
them. But upon examining to which of them any in- 
dividual they met with belonged, they found each of them 
had a right to him; for that, contrary to what they had 
ſeen in their old places of reſidence, there was no perſon 
ſo vicious who had not ſome good in him, nor any perſon 
ſo virtuous who had not in him ſome evil. The truth of 
it is, they generally found upon ſearch, that in the moſt 
vicious man Pleaſure might lay a claim to an hundredth 
part, and that in the moſt virtuous man Pain might come 
in for at leaſt two thirds. This they ſaw, would occafion 
endleſs diſputes between them, ai they could come to 
ſome accommodation. To this end there was a marriage 
propoſed between them, and at length concluded: by 
this means it is that we find Pleaſure and Pain are ſuch 
conſtant yoke-fellows, and that they either make their 
viſits together, or are never far aſunder, If Pain comes 
Into an heart, he is quickly followed by Pleaſure ; and if 


Pleaſure enters, you may be ſure Pain is not far off. 


But notwithſtanding this marriage was very convenient 
for the two parties, it did not ſeem to anſwer the intention 
of Jupiter in ſending them among mankind. To remedy 
therefore this in onvenience, it was ſtipulated between them 
by article, and confirmed by the conſent of each family, 
that notwithſtanding they here poſſeſs'd the ſpecies indiffe- 
rently, upon the death of every ſingle perſon, if he was 
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found to have in him a certain proportion of evil, hs 
ſhould be diſpatched into the infernal regions by a paſſpon 
from Pain, there to dwell with Miſery, Vice, and the Furie; 
Or on the contrary, if he had in him a certain proportion 
of good, he ſhould be diſpatched into heaven by a pal. 
port from Pleaſure, there to dwell with Happineſs, Virtue 
and the Gods.” 

But in a treatiſe on the art of poetry, the reader vil 
doubtleſs expect an example in verie, and we ſhall gratif 
his curioſity, by inſerting an allegory, intituled, Care au 
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Genereſity, by Mr. Smart; which we have the rather 
pitched upon, becauſe it is written on a more familia 
plan than the generality of pieces in that ſtile. 
CARE and GENEROSITY, By Mr, SMART. 

i 5 

Old Care with induſtry and art, | 

At length ſo well had play'd his part; F 

He heap'd up ſuch an ample ſtore, ] 
That av'rice cou'd not ſigh for more: f 


Ten thouſand flocks his ſhepherd told, F 
His coffers overflow'd. with gold; | | 
The land all round him was his own, : ] 
With corn his crouded granaries groan. 
In ſhort, ſo vaſt his charge and gain, | 
I hat to poſſeſs them was a pain; ] 


With happineſs oppreſs'd he lies, 


And much too prudent to be wile. . 
Near him there liv'd a beauteous maid, have 
With all the charms of youth array'd; conve 
Good, amiable, ſincere and free, ior 
Her name was Gerere/tty. real) 
Twas her's the largeſs to beſtow tho' t 
Cn rich aud poor, on friend and foe. roma 
Her doors to all were open'd wide, and 0 
The pilgrim there might ſafe abide : Pes 
For th' hungry and the thirſty crew, Nu 
The bread ſhe broke, the drink ſhe drew; ander 
There ſickneſs laid her aching head, With 
And there diſtreſs cou'd find a bed.— 2my c 
Each hour with an all-bounteous hand, 8 
Diffus'd ſhe bleſſings round the land: kind 
Her gifts and glory laſted long, 7% 


And numerous was th' accepting throng. were 
At 
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At length pale penury ſeiz'd.the dame, 
And fortune fied, and ruin came ; 
She found her riches at an end, 
And that ſhe had not made one friend 
All curs'd her for not giving more, 
Nor thought on what {he'd done before; 
She wept, the rav'd, The tore her hair, 
When lo! to comfort her came Care 
And cry'd, My dear, it you will join 
Your hand in nuptial bonds with mine; 
All will be well—you ſhalt have ſtore, 
And I be plagu'd with wealth no more. 
Tho? I reſtrain your bounteous heart, 
You {till ſhall act the generous part.— 
The bridal came — great was the feaſt 
And good the pudding and the prieſt; 
The bride in nine moons brought him forth, 
A little maid of matchleſs worth; 
Her face was mixt of care and glee, 
They chriſten'd her Oeconomy; 
And ſtyl'd her fair Diſcretion's queen, 
The miſtreſs of the golden mean. 
Now Generoſity contin'd 
Is perfect eaſy in her mind; 

She loves to give, yet knows to ſpare, 
Nor wiſhes to be free from care. 


We are to obſerve, however, that the word allegery has 
been uſed in a more extenſive ſenſe than that in which we 
have here apply'd it; for all writings, where the moral is 
convey'd under the cover of borrowed characters and 
ons, by which other characters and actions (that are 
real) are repreſented, have obtain d the name of alle cries; 
tho” the fable or ſtory contains nothing that is viſionary or 
romantic; but is made up of real or hiſtorical perſons, 
and of actions either probable or poſſible: But theſe wWrit 


becauſe the literal ſenſe is conſiſtent with right reaſon, 
and may convey any uſeful moral, and fatisfy the read-:, 
without putting him under the neceſſity of ſeeking for 
ay other: Beſides, if theſe are to be claſſed undder a//2g2r225, 
Telenachus, Don Quixot, and other performances of that 
Kind, are, with the ſame parity of reaſon, allegorical, 
dome of the ancient critics, as Mr. 444 ſon obſerves, 
Were tond of giving the works of their poets this fecond? 


ugs ſhould, I think, be diſtinguiſhed by ſome other name, 
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or conceal'd 8 tho' there was no apparent neceſſiiy left 


for tne attempt, and often but little ſnow of reaſon in the 
application. Thus the {tad and Ody/y of Homer are ſaid 


. an 9 
to be fables of this kind, and that the gods and heroe; ſatis 
introduced are only the affections of the mind repreſented thei: 
in a viſible ſhape and character. They tell us, ſays he, to 0 


that Achilles in the firſt Iliad repreſents anger, or the T 
irraſcible part of human nature; that upon drawing his or b 
ſword againſt his ſuperior, in a full aſſembly, Pallas (which, the i 


ſay they, is another name for reaſon) checks and adviſe; or le 
him on the occaſion, and, at her firſt appearance, touches com} 
him upon the head ; that part of the man being look'd cony 
upon as the ſeat of reaſon. In this ſenſe, as Mr. Hugte or w 


has well obſerved, the whole Ancis of Virgil may be {aid ſuch 
to be an a/legory, if you ſuppoſe Mneas to repreſent A. 


an 
guſtus Cæſar, and that his conducting the remains of his 5 
countrymen from the ruins of Troy, to a new ſettlement preſc 
in /taiy, is an emblem of Auguſtus's forming a new go- ia th 
vernment out of the ruins of the Ariſfecracy, and eftabliſh- langr 
ing the Romans, aſter the confuſion of the civil war, ina deſer 
peaceable and flouriſhing condition. However ingenious in ou 
this coincidence may appear, and whatever deſign Yirgil perce 
had in view, he has avoided a particular and direct appli- them, 
cation, and ſo conducted his poem that it is perfect with. prope 
out any allegorical interpretation; for whether we conſider 
LEneas or Auguſtus as the hero, the morals contained are 
equally inſtructive : And indeed it ſeems abſurd to ſup- Os 
poſe, that, becauſe the epic poets have introduced ſome WI ...1, 
a'l:zories into their works, every thing is to be underſtood plains 
in a myſtical manner, where the ſenſe is plain and evident i he w. 
without any ſuch application. Nor is the attempt that WW he wa 
Taſſe made to turn his Jeruſalem into a mytery any par. bis . 
ticular recommendation of the work; for notwithſtanding WF .... - 
he tells us in what is called the allegory, printed with it, parad 
that the chriſtian army repreſents man; tie city of Jeu. bieez. 
Jalem, civil happineſs; Godfrey, the underſtanding ; . ner 
naldo and J ancred, the other powers of the foul ; and that BW monat 
the body is typifed by the common ſoldiers, and the like, Fagra 
yet the reader will find himſelf as little delighted as edily- WW a1P),; 
ed by the explication ; for the mind has little pleaſure n 5... 1 
an alligory that cannot be opened without a key made by Th; 
the hand of the fame artiſt; and, indeed, every a/lego and th 
that is ſo dark, and, as it were, inexplicable, loſes is bookec 
very eſience, and becomes an ænigma, or riddle that 5 He fan 


kett 


„ | 
left to be interpreted by every crude imagination. There 
isa time to ſet aſide the fancy as well as the file. When 
an author has done very well, he and his friends ſhould be 
fatisfied ; for men always err when they attempt to make 
their works better than they ought to be. — But we return 
to our ſubject. 

This laſt ſpecies of writing, whether called an allegory, 
or by any other name, is not leſs eminent and uſeful; for 
the introducing of real or hiſtorical perſons may not abridge 
or leſſen either our entertainment, or inſtruction. In theſe 
compoſitions we often meet with an uncommon moral 
convey'd by the fable in a new and entertaining manner; 
or with a known truth ſo artfully decorated, and placed in 
ſuch a new and beautiful light, that we are amazed how 
any thing ſo amiable and uſeful, ſhould ſo long have 
eſcaped our obſervation. As a teſtimony of this we ſhall 
preſent the reader with a piece of Mr. Johiſon s, publiſhed 
in the Rambler under the title of an eaftern ſtory; the 
language of which 1s pure, elegant, and beautiful beyond 
deſcription ; the fable finely conceived, and tho' the errors 
in our conduct thus pointed out are ſeen every day, yet we 
perceive that the mind has not ſufficiently attended to 
them, becauſe they were not ſo conveyed as to make a 
proper impreſſion, and fix themſelves on the memory. 


An Faſtern STORY, am the RAMBLER. 


Ozinan, the fon of Sbenſina, left the caravanſera 
early in the morning, and purſued his journey through the 
plains of Iadoſtan. He was freſh and vigorous with reſt; 
he was animated with hope; he was incited by deſire; 


| he walked ſwiftly forward over the vallies, and ſaw the 


hills gradually riting before him. As he paſſed along, his 
ears were delighted with the morning ſong of the bird of 
paradiſe, he was fanned by the laſt flutters of the ſinking 
breeze, and ſprinkled with dew by groves of ſpices ; he 
ſometimes contemplated the towering height of the oak, 
monarch of the hills; and ſometimes caught the gentle 
fragrance of the primroſe, eldeſt daughter of the ſpring : 
All his ſenſes were gratified, and all care was baniſhed 
trom his heart, | 

Thus he went on 'till the ſun approached his meridian, 
and the increaſing heat preyed upon his ſtrength ; he then 
looked round about him for ſome more commodious path. 


He ſaw on his right hand, a grove that ſeemed to wave its 
| ſhades, 
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ſhades, as a ſign of invitation; he entered it, and found 
the coolneſs and verdure irreſiſtably pleaſant. He did not, 

however, forget whither he was travelling, but found 3 
narrow way bordered with flowers, which appeared to haye 

the ſame direRion with the main road, and he was pleaſed 
that by this happy experiment, he had found means 10 

unite pleaſure with his buſineſs, and to gain the rewards 
of diligence without ſuffering its fatigues. He therefore 
ſtill continued to walk for a time, without the leaft re. 
miſſion of his ardour, except that he was ſometime 

tempted to ſtop by the muſick of the birds, whom the 

heat had aſſembled in the ſhade; and ſometimes amuſed 

himſelf with plucking the flowers that grew on either 

ſide, or the fruits that hung upon the branches. At Li 
the green path began to decline from its ſirſt direction, 
and to wind among hills and thickets, cooled with foun- 
tains, and murmuring with water- falls. Here Obidzh 
pauſed for a time, and began to conſider whether it were 
longer ſafe to forſake the known and open road, but 
remembering that the heat was now in its greateſt violence, 
and that the plain was duſty and uneven, he reſolved to 
purſae the new path, which he ſuppoſed only to make a 
te meanders, in compliance with the varieties of the 
ground, and to end at laſt in the common road. 

Having thus calmed his ſolicitude, he renewed his pace, 
though he ſuſpected that he was not gaining ground, 
This uneaſineſs of his mind inclined him to lay hold on 
every new object, and give way to every ſenſation that 
might footh or divert him. He liſtened to every echo, 
he mounted every hill for a freſh proſpect, he turned alide 
to every caſcade, and pleaſed himſelf with tracing the 
courſe of a gentle river that rolled among the trees, and 
watered a large region with innumerable circumvolutions. 
In theſe amuſements the hours paſſed away uncounted, hu 
deviations had perplexed his memory, and he knew not 
towards what point to travel, He ſtood penſive and con- 
fuſed, afraid to go forward leſt he ſhould go wrong, het 
conſcious that the time of loitering was now paſt. While 
he was thus tortured with uncertainty, the ſky was over- 
jpread with clouds, the day vaniſhed from before him, and 
a ſudden tempeſt gathered round his head. He was nov 
r2uſed by his danger to a quick and painful remembrance 
of h's fo ly, he now ſaw how happineſs is loſt when eale 


15 conſu't.d, and lamented the unmanly impatience that 
prompted 


lected 
and g 
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| prompted him to ſeek ſhelter in the grove, and deſpiſed 
| the petty curioſity that led him on from trifle to trifle. 
5 While he was thus reflecting, the air grew blacker, and a 
2 clap of thunder broke his meditation. 

d He now reſolved to do what remained yet in his power, 
0 to tread back the ground which he paſſed, and try to find 


ls ſome iſſue Where the wood might open into the plain, 
re He proſtrated himſelf on the ground, and commended his 
e. life to the Lord of Nature. He roſe with confidence and 
03 tranquility, and preſſed on with his fabre in his hand, for 
he the beaſts of the deſart were in motion, and on every 
ed hand were heard the mingled howls of rage and fear, and 
er ravage, and expiration; all the horrors of darkneſs and 
alt ſolitude ſurrounded him; the winds roared in the woods, 
10 and the torrents tumbled from the hills. 
in- Thus forlorn and diſtreſſed, he wandered through the 
{ah wild, without knowing whither he was going, or whether 
ere he was every moment drawing nearer to ſafety or to de- 
but ſtruction. At length not fear but labour began to over- 
ce, come him ; his breath grew ſhort, and his knees trembled, 
t0 aud he was on the point of lying down in reſignation to 
e a bis fate, when he beheld through the brambles the glim- 
the mer of a taper. He advanced towards the light, and 


hnding that it proceeded from the cottage of a hermit, 
he called humbly at the door, and obtained admiſſion. 
tne old man ſet before. him ſuch proviſions as he had col- 
lected for himſelf, on which Obidab fed with eagerneſs 
and gratitude. | 

When the repaſt was over, © Tell me, ſaid the hermit, 
* by what chance thou haſt been brought hither; I have 
* been now twenty years an inhabitant of the wilderneſs, 
in which I never ſaw a man before.” Obab then re- 
lated the occurrences of his journey, without any conceal- 
ment or palliation. | 

** Son, ſaid the hermit, let the errors and follies, the 
© dangers and eſcape: of this day, fink deep into thine 
* heart, Remember, my ſon, that human life is the 
* Journey. of a day. We riſe in the morning of youth, 
” iull of vigor and full of expectation; we ſet forward 
with ſpirit and hope, with gaiety and with diligence, 
' and travel on a while in the ſtreight road of piety to- 
* wards the manſions of reſt, In a ſhort time we remit 
© Our fervour, and endeavour to ſind ſome mitigation of 
our duty, and ſome more ealy means of obtaining the 


fame 
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« fame end. We then relax our vigour, and reſolve no 
« longer to be terrified with crimes at a diſtance, but 


rely upon our own conflancy, and venture to approach | 
„ what we reſolve never to touch. We thus enter the Tr 
e bower of eaſe, and repoſe in the ſhades of ſecurity, 11 
« Here the heart ſoftens, and vigilance ſubſides; we are In 
e then willing to enquire whether another advance cannot g 
„be made, and whether we may not, at leaſt, turn our th 
« eyes upon the gardens of pleaſure : We approach them 80 
« with ſcruple and heſitation; we enter them, but enter ki 
« timorous, and trembling, and always hope to pal ri] 
e through them without loſing the road of virtue, which an 
«< we, Er a white, keep in our ſight, and to which we 
«« propoſe to return. But temptation ſucceeds tempta- rel 
« tion, and one compliance prepares us for another ; we att 
in time loſe the happineſs of innocence, and ſolace our all: 
« diſquiet with ſenſual gratifications. By degrees we let apt 
« fall the remembrance of our original intention, and min 
« quit the only adequate object of rational deſire. We ima 
« entangle ourſelves in buſineſs, immerge ourſelves in the 
„ luxury, and rove through the labyrinths of inconſtancy, be « 
46 till the darkneſs of old age begins to invade us, and dif- and 
« eaſe and anxicty obſtruct our way. We then look back one, 
« upon our lives with horror, with ſorrow, with repen- artiſt 
- « tance, and with, but too often vainly wiſh, that we had been 
© not forſaken the ways of virtue. Happy are they, my much 
« ſon, who ſhall learn from thy example not to deſpair, bourg 
«- but ſhall remember that though the day is paſt, and Lewi, 
« their ſtrength is waſted, there yet remains one effort to King 
« be made, that reformation is never hopeleſs, nor ſincere mothe 
0 endeavours ever unaſſiſted, but the wanderer may at fortiti 
« length return after all his errors; and he who implores Ns, 
« ſtrength and courage from above, ſhall find danger and tackle 
« difficulty give way before him. Go now, my fon, to anely 
« thy repoſe, commit thyſelf to the care of Omnipotence, poet b 
« and when the morning calls again to toil, begin ane have n 
„ thy journey and thy lite.” beautit 
The ancient parables are of this ſpecies of writing, and everal 
it is to be obſerved, that thoſe in the New Teſfament have 1 eye, he 


moſt remarkable elegance and propriety; and are the more differen 


striking, and the more inſtructive, for being drawn from Een 
objects that are familiar. — The more ſtriking, becauſe, gures, 
as the things are ſeen the moral conveyed becomes the WF et ple 


object of our ſenſes, and requires little or no reflection * %1t we! 
. 3 e 2 
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The more inſtructive, becauſe, every time they are ſeen 
the memory is awakened, and the ſame moral is again ex- 
hibited with pleaſure to the mind; and accuſtoms it to 
reaſon, and dwell on the ſubject. So that this method of 
inſtruction improves nature, as, it were, into a book of 
life ; ſince every thing before us may be ſo managed as to 
give leſſons for our advantage. Our Saviour's parables of 
the Sower and the Seed; of the Tares; of the Muſtard 
Seed; and of the Leaven ¶Maltheau xiii.) are all of this 
kind, and were obviouſly taken from the harveſt juſt 
ripening before him; for his diſciples plucked the ears of corn 
ani did eat, rubbing them in their tands, © 

We have in the former part of this work mentioned the 
; reſemblance between poetry and painting ; and that 
a affinity is no where ſo obvious and juſt as in a well- written 
, all gory, which is a kind of picture in poetry that, by its 
t apt and perfect reſemblance, conveys inſtruction to the 
4 mind by an analogy to the ſenſes ; and feeds and pleaſes the 


the underſtanding. Fable and verification in poetry, may 


* be compared to deſign and colouring in painting ; genius 
1 and fancy muſt create, or form, the images both in the 
ck one, and the other; and taſte and judgment direct the 
* artiſts in the choice and diſpoſition of their parts. It has 
7 been obſerved that Rubens, whoſe allegorical paintings a- e 


much admired, has in his celebrated work of the Luxem- 
beurg gallery repreſented the government of France (on 
Lewis the thirteenth's coming of age) by a gally. The 
king is ſtanding at the helm; Mary of Medicis, the queen- 
mother and regent, puts the rudder in his hand; juſtice, 
fortitude, religion, and publick faith, are ſeated at the 
bars, and other virtues are employed about the fails, and 
tackle, and in the conduct of the voyage: An al'egory 
fnely conceived, and by him well expreſſed. Had a 
poet been employed on this occaſion, he would probably 
have made choice of the ſame allegorical figures, and that 
beautiful and various expreſſion, different attitudes, and 
kveral employments which Rubens has repreſented to the 
eye, he would have conveyed to the mind, with this 
difference, however, that you wou'd have had the various 
congratulations, and ſentiments of the whole group of 
figures, So that what painting gives to the mind by that 
molt pleaſing of all our ſenſes the fight, poetry conveys, 
-u were by ſpeech, but conveys it in a manner fo lively 
| and 


| imagination, at the ſame time that it opens and improves - 
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and affecting, that a picture or image of it is immediately 
formed in the mind; and 'tis the power of thus raiſing 
images inſtantaneouſly that makes allegory and deſcriptive 
poetry ſo pleaſing. I never ſaw a repreſentation of Shake. 
ſpear's play, called Telfth-Night, but the theat reburſt 
into applauſe at the following pailage. 


——=- She never told her love 
But let concealment, like a worm i' th' bud, 
Feed on her damaſk cheek. She pin'd in thought, 
And fat like Patience on a monument 
Smiling at grief. 
Which ſudden guſt of pleaſure, if I may ſo expreſs my. 
ſelf, muſt ariſe from the images which the words excited 
in the mind, and which the judgment ſaw was juſt, 
From circumſtances ſimilar to this, I have often thought 
that neither the heads nor the hearts of men are ſo bad 
as they are generally repreſented. We ſeldom fee any 
new play exhibited, but the ſtrokes of genius are diſtin- 
guiſned by the multitude ; nor is there a tragedy where 
virtue is truely, and naturally repreſented in diſtreſs, but 
the majority of the audience are in tears: The conſideration 
of which muſt give every benevolent mind a ſecret ſatiſ. 
faction, as it is an undoubted proof of the tenderneſs and 
affection of the human heart. | 


GKK. XVII. 
Of Lyric PotTRry. 


HE ode, as we obſerved in the introduction to this 

book, is very ancient; and was probably the fiſt 
ſpecies of poetry. It had its ſource, we may ſuppoſe, 
from the heart, and was employed to expreſs, with be- 
coming fervor and dignity, the grateful ſenſe man- enter- 
tajn'd of the bleſſings which daily flowed from God the 
fountain of all goodneſs: Hence their harveſt hymns, 
and other. devotional compoſitions of that kind. 

But in proceſs of time it was employ'd, not only to 
praiſe the Almighty for bounties received, but to follicit 
his aid in time of trouble; as is plain from the odes 
written by king David, and others, and collected by 1% 
Jewiſh San edrim into the book of P/alms, to be ſung at 
their falts, feſtivals, and on other folemn occaſions. Nor 
was this practice confined to the //rge/;tes only: Other na- 

| tons 
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tions had their ſongs of praiſe and petitions of this ſort, 
which they prefer'd to their deities in times of publick 
proſperity and publick diſtreſs, as well as to thoſe heroes 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in arms; and even the Ame- 
rican Indians, whoſe notions of religion are extremely 
confined, have their war-ſongs which they ſing to this 
day. 

1 is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the awful purpoſe to 
which the ode was applied, gave riſe among the ancients 
to the cuſtom of invoking the muſes ; and that the poets, 
in order to raiſe their ſentiments and language, ſo as to 
be acceptable to their deities, thought it expedient to follicit 

» ſome divine aſſiſtance. Hence poets are {aid to have been 


d in{pired ; and hence an unbounded liberty has been given 

to the ode; for the lyric poet, inſpired, as it were, with 
It his ſubject, and borne away on the wings of pratitude, 
d didains grammatical niceties, and common modes of 
y ſpeech, and often foars above rule, tho' not above reaſon. 


This freedom, however, confiſts chiefly in ſudden tranſi- 
tions, bold digreſſions, and lofty excurſions ; for the an- 
cient poets, and even Pindar, the moſt daring and lofty of 
them all, has in his ſublimeft fliphts, and amidf all his 
rapture, preſerved harmony, and often uniformity in his 
rerſification ; but fo great is the variety of his meaſures, 
that the traces of ſameneſs are in a manner loſt ; and this 
15 one of the excellencies for which that poet is admired, 
and which, tho* ſeemingly devoid of art, requires ſo 
much that he has ſeldom been imitated with ſucceſs. But 
more of this hereafter. | 

The ancients in their odes indulged ſuch a liberty of 
fancy, that ſome of their beſt poets not only make bold 
excurions and digrefſions, but having in their flights 
farted ſome new and noble thought, they frequently pur- 
ſue it, and never more return to their ſubject. But this 
boſe kind of ode, which ſeems to reje& all method, and 
in which the poet having juſt touched upon his ſubject 
mmediately diverts to another, we ſhould think blame- 
ile, were it lawful to call in queſtion the authority of 
nate great men who were our preceptors in this art. We 
my venture to affirm, however, that theſe compoſitions 
ad in no degree of compariſon with other odes of theirs ; 
aich, after wandering from the ſubject, in purſuit of 
den ideas ariſing from ſome of its adjuncts, and ranging 
Mintonly, as it were, through a variety of matter, ve 
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poet is, from ſome other circumſtance, led naturally t0 
his ſubje& again; and, like a bee, having collected the 
eſſence of many different flowers, returns home and unites 
them all in one uniform pleaſing ſweet. 

The ode among the ancients ſignified no more than x 
ſong ; but with the moderns the ode and the ſong are con- 
ſider' d as different compoſitions; the ode being uſually 
employ'd in grave and lofty ſubjects, and ſeldom ſung 
but on folemn occaſions. | 

The ſubjects moſt proper for the ode and ſong, Horace 


has pointed out in a few elegant lines. 


; Wy. CS. 
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Gods, heroes, conquerors, o/ympic crowns, 
Love's pleafing cares, and the free joys of wine, 
Are proper ſubjects for the lyric ſong, p. 


To which let me add, that happineſs, the pleaſures of 
a rural life, and ſuch parts of morality as afford leilous exe, 
for the promotion of our ſelicity, and reflections on -e 
conduct of life, are equally ſuitable to the ode. This Wi © 
both Pindar and Horace were ſo ſenſible of, that many of WM Hou! 
their odes are ſeaſon d with theſe moral ſentences and epigr⸗ 


reflections. 4% { : 
But who can number e'vry ſandy grain * 
Waſh'd by Sicilia's hoarſe-reſounding main? monly 
Or who can Theron's gen'rous works expreſs, ec 
And tell how many hearts his bounteous virtues bleſs? the fo; 


Ode to TrERON, 


And in another o/ympic& ode inſcribed by the ſame poet 
to Diagoras of Rhodes (and in ſuch eſteem, that it was 
depoſited in the temple of Minerva, written in letters af 


except 
the ver 
ſtanza 
folly tc 


gold) Pindar, after exalting them to the ſkies, concludes The 
with this teffon in life. wort 

Yet as the gales of fortune various blow, * 75 

To day tempeſtuous, and to-morro fair, | to ac 

Due bounds, ye Rhodians, let your tranſports know 3 "2 
Perhaps to-morrow comes a ſtorm of care. 33 
Weſt's Pix Nane 

Emen 

The man reſolv'd and ſteady to his truſt, guage 

Inflexible to ill, and obſtinately juſt, not mar 

May the rude rabble's inſolence deſpiſe, 9 ie 
Their ſenſeleſs clamours and tumultuous cries ; . 7 

| 1 pc 
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0 The tyrant's fierceneſs he beguiles, 


e And the ſtern brow, and the harſh voice defſtes, 
Y And with ſuperior greatneſs ſmiles. z 
Not the rough whirl-wind, that deforms 

2 Adria's black gulf, and vexes it with ſtorms, 
n- The ſtubborn virtue of his ſoul can move; 
ly Ner the red arm of angry Jove, | 
ng That flings the thunder from the ſky, 

| And gives it rage to roar, and ſtrength to fly. 
act Should the whole frame of nature round him break, 


In ruin and confuſion hurPd, 
He, unconcern'd, would hear the mighty crack, 
And ſtand ſecure amidſt a falling world. 


| Hor ACE, 
From the nature of the ſubject on which it is employed, 
: of ti reader will perceive that the ode, taken in its moſt 
"tk xo ese ſenſe. may be either ſublime or of a lower cait ; 
the mort! or exuliing; ferious or jocoſe; it may partake 
Chis WY © Vit (and ſometimes humour) and be ſatyrical ; but it 


y of Ihould not have that ſort of tum which is peculiar to the 
and erigram. It may, and indeed generally does, conſiſt of 

rerſes of different meaſures, diſtinguiſhed into ſtamzas or 
frophes, which are a certain number of verſes including a 
perfect ſenſe 3 at the end of which the ſame meaſures com- 
monly begin again, and the verſes are diſpoſed in the 
lame order, with reſpect to the rhyme or meaſure, as in 
tie former ſtanza, But ſome of the odes of Pindar are 
exceptions to this rule; and, indeed, the conſtruction of 
the verie depends ſo much on the poet's fancy, and the 
lanza is capable of ſuch a vaſt variety, that it would be 
(oily to attempt to lay down any rules concerning it. 

Ihe variety of ſubjects which are allow d the ric poet, 
makes it neceſſary to. conſider this ſpecies of poetry under 
the following heads, vi. The /ublime ode, the Ir ode, 
and the ng. We ſhall begin with the loweſt, and proceed 
to hat which is more eminent. 

Songs are little tical compoſitions, uſually ſet to a 
"une, and frequently ſung in company by way of enter- 
@rment, and diverſion. Of theſe we have in our lan- 
lage a great number; but, conſidering that number, 
not many which are excellent; for, as the duke of Bucking- 
9 n/-1: e Obſerves, | 

1 10' nothing ſeems more eaſy, yet no part 

Cf poetry requires a nicer art. 
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The ſong admits of almoſt any ſubject ; but the greateſ 
part of them turn either upon /ove, contentment, or the 
pleaſures of a country life, and drinking. Be the ſubject, 
however, what it will, the verſes ſhould be eaſy, natural, 
and flowing, and contain a certain harmony, ſo that poetry 
and muſic may be — united. In theſe compoſitions, 


as in all others, obſcene and profane expreſſions thould be 
carefully avoided, and indeed every thing that tends 0 
take off that reſpect which is due to religion, and virtue, 
and to encourage vice and immorality. As the beſt ſong 
in our language are alzeady in every hand, it wou'd ſeen ö 
unneceflary, and even impertinent, to inſert many ex 


amples ; we ſhall therefore content ourſelves with giving 
one or two on each of the ſubjects above-mentioned. 
The following ſong, wherein a ſhepherd in love com- , 
plains of the inconſtancy of his miſtreſs, has ſo much <> 
the pathetic in it, the thoughts are ſo natural, and the I 
language ſo well adapted to the ſubject, that I think it 
deſerves to be claſs'd among the beſt compoſitions we have 
of this kind. 
Deſpairing beſide a clear ſtream T 
A ſhepherd forſaken was laid, 
| And whilſt a falſe nymph was his theme, A 
| A willow ſupported his head 
[| The wind that blew over the plain 7 
[i To his fighs with a ſigh did reply, | 
| And the brook in return to his pain p 
I Ran mournfully murmuring by. : 
1 Alas! filly ſwain that I was, * 
U Thus ſadly complaining he cry'd ; | 
I When firſt I beheld her Fur face, Un 
l; Twere better by far I had dy'd : 
; She talk'd, and I bleſs'd the dear tongue , 
| When ſhe ſmil'd, *twas a pleaſure too great; What 
| I hſten'd, and cry'd, when ſhe ſung K. tha 
| Was nightingale ever fo ſweet ! Me me 
| How fooliſh was I to believe * anc 
She could doat on ſo lowly a clown, 4 alfa 
Or that her fond heart would not grieve | thoſe 
To forſake the fine folks of the town; . 4 
To think that a beauty ſo gay muy SS 
So kind and fo conſtant would prove, _% 
To go clad like our maidens in gray, _ 
KI in t 


And live in a cottage on love! 


[ 333 ] 
What tho? I have ſkill to complain 


Tho' the muſes my temples have crown'd ? 


What tho' when they hear my ſoft ſtrain 
The virgins fit weeping around ? 

Ah Colin ! thy hopes are in vain, 
Thy pipe and thy laurel reſign ; 

Thy fair-one inclines to a ſwain 
Whoſe muſic is ſweeter than thine, 


to 

ue, And you, my companions ſo dear, 

nos Who ſorrow to ſee me betray d, 

em Whatever I ſuffer, forbear, 

ex- Forbear to accuſe the falſe maid : 

ing If thro' the wide world I ſhould range, 
'T'is in vain from my fortune to fly; 

oM- 'Twas her's to be falſe and to change, 

h of Tis mine to be conftant and die, 

- If, while my hard fate I ſuftain, 

k 


In her breaſt any pity is found, 


ban Let her come with the nymphs of the plain, 
And ſee me laid low in the ground: 
The laſt humble boon that T crave 
1s to ſhade me with cypreis and yew, 
And when ſhe looks down on my grave, 
Let her own that her ſhepherd was true. 


Then to her new love let her go, 
And deck her in golden array, 
Be fineſt at ev'ry fine ſhow, 
And frolick it all the long day: 
While Colin, forgotten and gone, 
No more ſhall be heard of, or feen, 
Unleſs when beneath the pale moon 
His ghoſt ſhall glide over the green. 


What the critics have obſerved with reſpect to words, 
z, that however expreſſive and ſignificant, they are in 
one meaſure debaſed by the currents through which they 
als, and grow into diſlike by being too common, may 
0d alſo with regard to ſongs ; little notice being taken 
| thoſe that have been lon ſung at the corners of every 
eet, As it is our buſinef, however, to give good ex- 
mples, rather than new ones, the reader will not be diſ- 
leated, if we inſert a well-known ſong of Mr. Gays; 
berein he has deſcribed two lovers taking leave of each 
ler in the moſt tender and affecting manner. 


Wii All 
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All in the Downs the fleet was moor'd, 
The ſtreamers waving in the wind, - ( 
When black-ey'd Saſan came on board, g 
Oh! where ſhall I my true love find ! 
Tell me, ye jovial failors, tell me true, 
If my ſweet William ſails among the crew. 


William, who high upon the yard, 
Rock'd with the billows to and fro, 
Soon as her well-known voice he heard, 
He ſigh'd and caſt his eyes below: 
The cords ſlide ſwiftly through his glowing hands, 

And (quick as lightning) on the deck he ſtands. 


So the ſweet lark, high-pois'd in air, 
Shuts cloſe his pinions to his breaſt, 
(If chance his mate”s ſhrill call he hear) 
And drops at once into her neſt. 
The nobleſt captain in the Britiſb fleet 
Might envy William's lips thoſe kiſſes ſweet. 


O Siſan, Su/an, lovely dear, 
My vows ſhall ever true remain; 
Let me kiſs off that falling tear, 
We only part to meet again. 
Change as ye liſt, ye winds ; my heart ſhall be 
The faithful compaſs that ſtill points to thee. 


Believe not what the landmen ſay, 

Who tempt with doubts thy conſtant mind ; 
They'll tell thee, ſailors, when away, 

In ev'ry port a miltreſs find: 
Ves, yes, believe them when they tell thee ſo, 
For thou art preſent whereſo' er I go. 


If to fair India's coaſt we fail, 
Thy eyes are ſeen in dr monds bright ; 
Thy breath is Afric's ſpicy gale, 
Thy fkin is ivory ſo white: 
Thus ev'ry beauteous object that I view y 
Wakes in my ſoul ſome charm of lovely Sue. 


Tho' battle call me from thy arms, 
Let not my pretty Sſan mourn, 
Tho' cannons roar, yet ſafe from harms, 
William ſhall to his-dear return 
Love turns aſide thoſe balls that round me fly, 
Leſt precious tears ſhould drop from Szſan's eye. 
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The boatſwain gave the dreadful word, 

The ſails their ſwelling boſom ſpread, 
No longer mult ſhe ſtay on board ; 

They kiſs'd, ſhe ſigh'd, he hung his head: 
Her leſs'ning boat unwilling rows to land; 
Adieu, ſhe cries! and wav'd her lilly hand. 


William and Margaret, written by Mr. Mallet, has 
many beauties of the tender and elegaic kind. The de- 
ſcription of Margaret's ghoſt is very 2 and the 
reflection on the power of death juſt and ſeaſonable. 


Her face was like the April morn, 
Clad in a wintry cloud; 
And clay- cold was her lilly hand, 
That held her ſable ſhroud. 
So ſhall the faireſt face appear, 
When youth and years are flown ; | 
Such is the robe that kings muſt wear, 
When death has rett their crown. 


Her bloom was like the ſpringing flow'r, 
That ſips the ſilver dew | 

The roſe was budded in her cheek, 
And opening to the view. 

But love had, like the canker-worm, 
Conſum'd her early prime; 

The roſe grew pale, and left her cheek ; 
She dy*d before her time, 


Ind the manner in which ſhe interrogates, and upbraids 
bim for his inconſtancy, is very pathetic. 


Bethink thee, William, of thy fault, 
Thy pledge, and broken oath, 

And give me back my maiden vow, 
And give me back my troth. 

How cou'd you ſay my face was fair, 
And yet that face forſake ? 

How cou'd you win my virgin heart, 

vet leave that heart to break? 

How cou'd you promiſe love to me, 
And not that promiſe keep? | 

Why did you ſwear mine eyes were bright, 

And leave thoſe eyes to weep? 


| [ 336 ] 
How cou'd you ſay my lips were ſweet, 
And made the ſcarlet pale? 
And why did I, young witleſs maid, 
Believe the flattring tale? | 
There is another ſong of Mr. Gay's, called the Dehpair 
ing Damſel, which ought to be taken notice of; and it j 
to be obſerved, that the ſituation he has placed her in con. 
tribates greatly to heighten the picture of diſtreſs. 


*T was when the ſeas were roaring, 
With hollow blaſts of wind, 

A damſel lay deploring, | F 
All on a rock reclin'd. 


And the fluctuations of anxiety and deſpair, are pu. 80 
perly repreſented by the ſudden tranſitions ſhe males, My 
firſt from her lover to the ocean, then to the merchan; An 
and then to her lover again. 

Nine months are gone and over, 
And ten long tedious days ; 
Why didft thou vent'rous lover, 
Why didſt thou truſt the ſeas? 


Ceaſe, ceaſe, - thou cruel Ocean, 
And let my lover reft : | 
Ah ! what's thy troubled motion, 

To that within my breaſt ? 


The merchant robb'd of treaſure, - 
Views tempeſts in deſpair ; 

But what's the loſs of treaſure, 
To loſing of my dear! 


Should you ſome coaſt be laid on, 
Where gold and diamonds grow, 
You'll find a richer maiden, 
But none that loves you fo. Pet 
And the two concluding ſtanzas are very poetical u 
affecting. | 
All melancholy lying, 
Thus wail'd ſhe for her dear, 
Repaid each blaſt with ſighing, 
Each billow with a tear. 
When o'er the white waves ſtooping, 
His floating corple ſhe ſpy'd ; 
Then like a lilly drooping, 
She bow'd her bond, and dy'd. 
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The favorite ſong of My time, O ye Muſes, ought not to 
be forgotten. In this the peeviſh uneaſineſs of a lover in 
the abſence of his miſtreſs is prettily deſcribed : and in 
the following ſtanzas many of the thoughts are new, and 


* therefore the more pleaſing; tho? if we conſider the perſon 
it i and his fituation, ſome of them will be found inclining, 
con. perhaps, too much towards humour and burleſque. 


With ſuch a companion to tend a few ſheep, 
To riſe up to play, or to lie down to ſleep, 
| waz ſo good-humour'd, ſo chearful and gay, 
My heart was as light as a feather all day ; 
But now [I ſo croſs and fo peeviſh am grown, 


pm. So ſtrangely uneaſy as never was known; 
akes, My fair-one 1s gone, and my joys are all drown'd, 
halt, And my heart. I am ſure it weighs more than a pound. 


The fountain that us'd to run ſweetly along, 
And dance to ſoft murmurs the pebbles among, 
Thou know''ſt little Cupid, if Phabe was there, 
was pleaſure to look at, *rwas muſic to hear: 
But now ſhe is abſent, I walk by its fide, 
And ſtill as it murmurs, do nothing but chide ; 
Muſt you be fo chearful, while I go in pain? 
Peace there with your bubbling, and hear me complain. 
When my lambkins around me would often times play, 
And when Phate and I were as joyful as they, 
How pleaſant their ſporting, how happy the time, 
When ſpring, love, and beauty, were all in their prime ! 
But now in their frolicks when by me they paſs, 
| fling at their fleeces a haridful of graſs ; 
Be fill then, I cry, for it makes me quite mad 
To ſee you ſo merry, while I am fo fad. 
My dog I was ever well pleaſed to ſee 
Come wagging his tail to my fair- one and me; 
And Pha be was pleas'd too, and to the dog ſaid, 
Come hither, poor fellow, and patted his head: 
But now when he's faw ning, I with a ſour look 
Cry, Sirrah! and give him a blow with my crook ; 
And I'll give him another, for why ſhould not Tray 
Be as dull as his maſter, when Phœbe's away? 


There is a ſong attributed to Mr. Prior, and publiſhed 
in a poſthumous volume of his works, which has all the 
nature and eaſe required in theſe compoſitions, 'The 
ſentiments and expreſſions, tho* commcn, are natural, 

Vol. I, Q_ juſt 


1338 1 
juſt and pleaſing; as may be ſeen by the following picture 
of conjugal conſtancy and felicity in low. life, and the 
cauſe of it. . | 


Old Darby, with Joan by his fide, 
You've often regarded with wonder; 
He's dropſical, ſhe is ſore-ey'd, 
Yet they're ever uneaſy aſunder: 
Together they totter about, 
Or ſit in the ſun at the door; 
And at night, when old Darby's pipe's out, 
His Joan will not ſmoke a whiff more. 
No beauty nor wit they poſſeſs, 
Their ſeveral failings to ſmother ; 
Then what are the charms, can you gueſs, 
That makes them fo fond of each other? 
*Tis the pleaſing remembrance of youth, 
The endearments that youth did beſtow, 
The thoughts of paſt pleaſure and truth, 
The beſt of all bleſſings below. 
Thoſe traces for ever will laſt, 
Nor ſickneſs, nor time can remove, 
For when youth and beauty are paſt, 
And age brings the winter of love, 
A friendſhip inſenſibly grows 
By reviews of ſuch raptures as theſe, 
And a current of fondneſs ſtill flows, 
Which decrepid old age cannot freeze. 


There are many of our modern love-ſongs that deſerve 
particular commendation, which, for want of room, we 
are obliged to pals over. 1 

We come now to thoſe ſongs that are written in praiſe 
of a country life, or on contentment and happineſs. Thoſe 
on rural life are generally deſcriptive, and have few othet 
beauties but what ariſe from their fitneſs to the ſubjed; 
but thoſe on contentment, or where any of the virtues ae 
concern'd, have a twofold tendency, and are gener 
ſatirical ; for tho' there ſhould be no appearance of aſperity, 
| yet a panegyrick on the wiſe and good, is a fort of diſtant 
ſatire on the fooliſh and wicked. It only wants the appli 
cation, which men generally make for themſelves. 

The following ſong contains ſentiments that are trulf 
philoſophical, and is a proper leſſon for the covetous and 
ambitious, __ 
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No glory I covet, no riches I want, 
Ambirion is nothing to me ; | 

The one thing TI beg of kind heav'n to grant, 
ls a mind independent and free. 

With paſſion unruffled, untainted with pride, 
By reaſon my life let me ſquare : | 

The wants of my nature are cheaply ſupply'd, 
And the reſt are but folly and care. 

The bleſſings which providence freely has lent, 
PII juſtly and gratefully prize; | 

While ſweet meditation and chearful content 
Shall make me both healthy and wiſe. 

In the pleaſures the great man's poſſeſſions diſplay, 
Unenvy'd I'll challenge my part; 

For ev'ry fair object my eyes can ſurvey . 
Contributes to gladden my heart. 4 

How vainly, through infinite trouble and ſtrife, 
The many their labours employ ! | 

Since all that is truly delightful in life 
All, all, if they will, may enjoy. 


With regard to drinking ſongs, we have a great variety, 
and many of them ſo well written that, I am afraid they 
have done much miſchief to weak minds, and, as it were, 
conſecrated a crime. A good ſong has fix d many a man 
to tue bottle who had no need of drink; and in this caſe, 
perhaps, wit has often been employed againſt itſelf, and 
en arms for its own deſtruction. 

The Tipling Philoſophers is, perhaps, one of the beſt 
ſongs that has been written on the ſubject. The conceit 
of attributing the wiſdom of the ancient philoſophers to 
the juice of the vine is pretty; and the alluſions to 
ſome principal part of their characters, or to ſome remark- 
able ſtory which has been handed down to us concerning 
them, are remarkably beautiful. 

There is another ſong, I remember, founded on the fa- 
bulous hiſtory of Neptune, which opens in a manner par- 
ticularly great. | 

Had Neptune, when firſt he took charge of the ſea, 

Been as wiſe, or at leaſt been as merry as we, 
He'd have thought better on't, and inſtead of his brine, 
Wou'd have fill'd the vaſt ocean with generons wine. 


And the reſt of the ſtanzas are apreeably tura'd ; and have 
No & much merit as can be expected in a piece of tus kind. 
2 '} his 
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This article we ſhall conclude with a modern ſong, 
written in a manner altogether original. 


The women all tell me Pm falſe to my laſs, 

That I quit my poor Chloe, and ſtick to my glaſs : 
But to you, men of reaſon, my reaſons Þ'll own ; 
And if you don't like them, why, let them alone, 

Altho? I have left her, the truth I'll declare, 

I believe ſhe was good, and I'm ſure ſhe was fair; 
But goodneſs and charms in a bumper I ſee, 

That makes it as good and as charming as ſhe. 

My Chloe had dimples and ſmiles I muſt own, 

But tho' ſhe could ſmile, yet in truth ſhe could frown : 
Now tell me, ye lovers of liquor divine, 

Did you e'er ſee a frown in a bumper of wine ? 

Her lillies and roſes were juſt in their prime, 
Yet lillies and roſes are conquer'd by time; 

But in wine from its age ſuch a benefit flows, 
'That we like it the better the older it grows. 

They tell me my love would in time have been cloy'd, 
And that beauty's inſipid when once *tis enjoy'd; 
But in wine I both time and enjoyment dety, 

For the longer I drink, the more thirſty am JI. 

Let murders, and battles, and hiſtory prove 
The miſchiefs that wait upon rivals in love: 

But in drinking, thank heaven, no rival contends, 
For the more we love liquor, the more we are friends, 
She too might have poiſon'd the joy of my life, 

With nurſes, and babies, and ſqualling and ftrife : 
But my wine neither nurſes nor babies can bring, 
And a big-belly'd bottie's a mighty good thing. 

We ſhorten our days when with love we engage ; 
It brings on diſeaſes, and haſtens old age : 

But wine from grim death can its votaries ſave, 

And keep tother leg out, when there's one in the grave, 
Perhaps, like her ſex, ever falſe to their word, 
She had left me to get an eſtate, or a lord: 
But my bumper, regarding nor title, nor pelf, 

Will ſtand by me when I can't ſtand by myſelf. 

Then let my dear Ch/oe no longer complain; 
She's rid of her lover, and I of my pain; 

For in wine, mighty wine, many comforts I ſpy : 


Should you doubt what I ſay,=take a bumper and try. 
Y | The 


R 


rave. 
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The ſtanzas of this ſong have each a turn of the epi- 
grammatical kind, which this ſpecies of writing will bear, 
and is therefore an exception to one of the general rules 
laid down concerning /yrick poetry. 

We come now to the er ode, the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
rafter of which is ſweetneſs; and as the pleaſure we re- 
ceive from this ſort of poem ariſes principally from its 
ſoothing and affecting the paſſions, great regard ſhould be 


paid to the language, as well as to the thoughts and 
numbers, f 


The expreſſion ſhou'd be eaſy, fancy high; 
Yet that not ſeem to creep, nor this to fly : 
No words tranſpos'd, but in ſuch order all, 
As tho' hard wrought, may ſeem by chance to fall. 
- D. Buckingham's Eſſay: 


The ftyle, indeed, ſhould be eaſy; but it may be alſo 
florid and figurative. It folicits delicacy, but diſdains 
affectation. The thoughts ſhould be natural, chaſte, and 
elegant, and the numbers various, ſmooth, and harmo- 
nious, A few examples will ſuffictently explain what we 
mean. 

Longinus has preſerved a fragment of Sappho, an ancient 
Greek poeteſs, which is in great reputation amongſt the 
critics, and has been ſo happily tranſlated by Mr. Philips, 
as to give the Enxgliſb reader a juſt idea of the ſpirit, eaſe, 
and elegance of that admired author; and ſhew how ex- 
actly ſhe copied nature. To enter into the beauties of 


this ode, we maſt ſuppoſe a lover fitting by his miſtreſs, 
and thus expreſſing his paſſion, 


I. 
Bleſt as th* immortal Gods is he, 
The youth who fondly fits by thee, 
And ſees and hears thee all the while 
Softly ſpeak, and * ſmile. 
"Twas this depriv'd my ſoul of reſt, 
And rais'd ſuch tumults in my breaſt; 
For while I gaz'd, in tranſport toſt, 
My breath was gone, my voice was loſt. 


My boſom glow'd, the ſubtle flame 
Ran quick through all my vital frame : 
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O'er my dim eyes a darkneſs hung; 
My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 


In dewy damps my limbs were chill'd : 
My blood with gentle horrors thrill'd; 
My feeble pulſe forgot to play: 

I fainted, ſunk, and dy'd away. 


After this inſtance of the Sapjhic ode, it may not be 
improper to ſpeak of that ſort of ode which is called Ana- 
creontic, being written in the manner and taſte of Anacreen, 
a Greek poet, famous for the delicacy of his wit, and the 
exquiſite, yet eaſy and natural turn of his poeſy. We 
have ſeveral of his odes ftill extant, and many modern 
ones in imitation of him, which are moſtly compoſed in 
verſes of ſeven ſyllables, or three feet and a half. Ana- 
CREON's wit and manner will be ſeen to moſt advantage 
in his odes of CueiD fung by a Bee, and Mars wounded 
by the arrow of Lowe. | 

Mr. Prior, whoſe poetical works will be ever admired 
for the natural eaſe and elegance of his ſtyle, as well as 
for the delicacy of his wit, has in ſeveral of his odes the 


very ſpirit and air of Anacreen. The following ode, in 


which he deſcribes the effects of love, and infinuates, that 
the eyes are the beſt interpreters of the heart, is written 
exactly in his manner. Et | 
1. 
The merchant, to ſecure his treaſure, 
Conveys it in a borrow'd name: 


Euphelia ſerves to grace my meaſure z 
ut Chloe is my real flame. | 


II. 


My ſofteſt verſe, my darling lyre 

Upon Euphelia's toilet lay; 
When Chloe noted her deſire, 

That I ſhould ſing, that I ſhould play. 

III. | 

My lyre I tune, my voice I raiſe ; 

But with my numbers mix my fighs ; 
And whilſt I fing Euphelia's praiſe 

I fix my ſoul on Chhee's eyes. 
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Fair Chloe bluſh'd : Euptelia frown'd : 
I ſung and gaz'd : I play'd and trembl'd : 
And Venus to the loves around 
Remark' d, how ill we all diſſembl'd. ; 


This ingenious anthor has given us ſeveral odes in the 
ſpirit and manner of Horace, as well as of Anacreon, and 
the following An/awer to CHLOE jealous, which was written 
when he was ſick, has, I think, much of the elegant 
tenderneſs of Sappho. | 


* 
Ves, faireſt proof of beauty's pow'r, 
Dear idol of my panting heart, 
Nature points this my fatal hour: 
And I have liv'd ; and we muſt part. 
II. 
While now I take my laſt adieu, 
Heave thou no figh, nor ſhed a tear; 
Leſt yet my half-clos'd eye may view 
On earth an object worth its care. 
hy 1 
From jealoufy's tormenting ſtrife 
"= _ be thy — : 
That nothing may diſturb thy life, 
Content I haſten to the dead. 
Yet when ſome better-fated youth 
Shall with his am'rous parly move thee ; 
Refle& one moment on his truth 
Who dying thus, perſiſts to love thee. 


And in the piece which immediately follows, intituled, 
A better anſwer to CHLOE jealous, he has, together with 
the gaiety and wit of Anacreon and Horace, blended ſome 
ſtrokes of humour, | 


I. A 
Dear Chloe, how blubber'd is that pretty face? 
Thy cheek all on fire, and thy hair all uncurl'd: 
Prithee quit this caprice ; and (as old af ſays) 
Let us e' en talk a little like folks of this wor 
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II. 
How canſt thou preſume, thou haſt leave to deſtroy 
The beauties, which Venus but lent to thy keeping ? 
Thoſe looks were defign'd to inſpire love and joy: 
More ordinary eyes may ſerve people for weeping, 


To be vext at a trifle or two that I writ, 

Your judgment at once, and my paſſion you wrong: 
You take that for fact, which will icarce be found wit: 
Od's life! muſt one ſwear to the truth of a ſong. 
IV. 

What I ſpeak, my fair Chloe, and what I write, ſhews 
The difference there is betwixt nature and art: 

I court others in verſe ; but I love thee in proſe: 
And they have my * but thou haſt my heart. 


© == 22S = hy — 


The god of us verſe-men (you know, child) the ſun, 
How after his journeys he ſets up his reſt: | 
If at morning o'er earth *tis his fancy to run: 
At night he reclines 2 7 Thetis's breaſt. g 
So when I am weary'd with wand'ring all day: 
I 0o thee my delight in the evening I come; 
No matter what beauties I ſaw in my way: 
They were but my viſits, but thou art my home. 
VII. 2 
Then finiſh, dear Chloe, this paſtoral war, 
And let us like Horace and Lydia agree: 
For thou art a girl as much brighter than her, 
As he was a poet ſublimer than me. 7 
We come now to thoſe odes of the more floyd and 
figurative kind, of which we have many in our language 
that deſerve particular commendation. Mr. Warton's ode 
on Fan:y has been juſtly admired by the beſt judges for 
tho' it has a diſtant reſemblance of Miltov's L' Allegro aud 
11 Penſero/o, yet the work is original; the thoughts art 
moſtly new and various, and the language and numbers 
elegant, expreſſive, and harmonious. 


An Ode to Fancy. 


O parent of each lovely muſe, 
Thy ſpirit o'er my foul diffuſe, 
O'er all my artleſs ſongs preſide, 
My footſteps to thy temple guide, 
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To offer at thy turf-built ſhrine, 
In golden cups no coſtly wine, 
No murder'd fat'ling of the flock, 
But flowers and honey from the rock, 
O nymph with looſely flowing hair, 
With buſkin'd leg, and boſom bare, 
Thy waiſt with myrtle-girdle bound, 
Thy brows with Iadian feathers crown'd. 
Waving in thy ſnowy hand _ | 
An all-commanding magick wand, 
Of pow'r to bid freſh gardens blow 
M Fi chearleſs Lapland's barren ſnow. 
Whole rapid wings thy flight convey 
Thro' air, and over earth and ſea, 
While the vaſt various landſcape lies 
Conſpicuous to thy piercing eyes. 
O lover of the deſart, hail ! | 
Say, in what deep and pathleſs vale, 
Or on what hoary mountain's fade, 
Midſt falls of water you reſide, 
Midſt broken rocks, a rugged ſcene, 
With green and graſſy dales between, 
Midſt foreſts dark of aged oak, 
Ne'er echoing with the woodman's ſtroke, 
Where never human art appear'd, | 
Nor ev*n one ſtraw-roof'd cott was rear d, 
Where NaTuRE ſeems to ſit alone, 
Majeſtick on a craggy throne ; 
Tell me the path, ſweet wand'rer, tell, 
To thy unknown ſequeſter'd cell, 
Where woodbines cluſter round the door, 
Where ſhells and moſs o'erlay the floor, 
And on whoſe top an hawthorn blows, 
Amid whoſe 02 Fulda boughs 
Some nightingale ſtill builds her neſt, 
Each evening warbling thee to reſt: 
Then lay me by the haunted ſtream, 
Wrapt in ſome wild, poetick dream, 
In converſe while methinks 1 rove 
With SPENSER thro” a fairy grove ; 
Till ſuddenly awak'd, I hear 
Strange whiſper d muſick in my ear, 


And my glad foul in bliſs is drown'd. 


By the ſweetly- ſoothing ſound! 
Qs 


— 
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Me, Goddeſs, by the right hand lead, 
Sometimes thro? the yellow mead, 
Where Joy and white-rob'd Pzace reſort, 
And Venus keeps her feſtive court, 
Where Mix r EH and YouTH each evening meet, 
And lightly trip with nimble feet, 
Nodding their lilly-crowned heads, 
Where LauGHTER roſe-lip'd HE BE leads; 
Where Echo walks ſteep hills among, 
Liſt'ning to the ſhepherd's ſong. 
Yet not theſe flowery fields of joy 
Can long my penſive mind employ, 
Haſte, Fancy, from the ſcenes of folly, 
To meet the matron Melancholy, 
Goddeſs of the tearful eye, 
That loves to fold her arms and ſigh ; 
Let us with filent footſteps go 
To charnels and the houſe of woe, 
To gothick churches, vaults, and tombs, 
Where each ſad night ſome virgin comes, 
With throbbing breaſt, and faded cheek, 
Her promis'd bridegroom's urn to ſeek ; 
Or to ſome abby's mould'ring tow'rs, 
Where, to avoid cold wintry ſhow'rs, 
The naked beggar ſhivering lies, 
While whiſtling tempeſts round her riſe, 
And trembles leſt the tottering wall 
Should on her ſleeping infants fall. 

Now let us louder ſtrike the lyre ; 

For my heart glows with martial fire, 
I feel, I feel, with ſudden heat, 
My big tumultuous boſom beat; 
The trumpet's clangors pierce my ear, 
A thouſand widows ſhrieks I hear, 
Give me another horſe; I cry, 
Lo! the baſe Gallic ſquadrons fly; 
Whence is this rage ?—what ſpirit ſay, 
To battle hurries me away? 
*Tis Fax cr, in her fiery car, 
Tranſports me to the thickeſt war, 
There whirls me o'er the hills of ſlain, 
Where tumult and deſtruction reign ; 
Where mad with pain, the wounded ſteed 
Tramples the dying and the dead: 


Wher 
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Where giant Terror ſtalks around, 
With ſullen joy ſurveys the ground, 
And pointing to th* enſanguin'd field, 
Shakes his dreadful gorgon-ſhield ! 
O guide me from this horrid ſcene, 
To high arch'd walks and alleys green, 
Where lovely Laura ſeeks, to ſhun 
The fervors of the mid-day ſun ; 
The pangs of abſence, O remove, 
For thou can'ſt place me near my love, 
Can'ſt fold in viſionary bliſs, 
And let me think I ſteal a kiſs, 
While her ruby lips diſpenſe 
Luſcious nectar's quinteſſence Xt 
When young-ey'd SyRiNnG profuſely throws 
From her green lap the pink and roſe, | 
When the ſoft turtle of the dale 
To SUMMER tells her tender tale, 
When AuTumn. cooling caverns ſeeks, 
And ſtains with wine his jolly cheeks. 
When WinTER, like poor pilgrim old, 
Shakes his ſilver beard with cold, 
At every ſeaſon let my ear 
Thy folemn whiſpers, Fa u ex, hear. 
O warm enthuſiaſtick maid, 
Without thy powerful, vital aid, 
That — an energy divine, 
That gives a ſoul to every line, 
Ne'er may I ſtrive with lips profane, 
To utter an unhallow'd ftrain, 
Nor dare to touch the ſacred ſtring, 
Save when with ſmiles thou bid* me fing; 
O hear our prayer, O hither come 
From thy lamented SHaxesPEaR's tomb, 
On which thou lov'ſt to fit at eve, 
Muſing ofer thy darling's grave; 
O queen of numbers once again 
Animate ſome choſen ſwain, 
Who flPd with unexhauſted fire, 
May boldly ſmite the ſounding lyre, 
May rife above the rhyming throng, 
Who with ſome new, unequall'd ſong, 
O'er all our liſt' ning paſſions reign, © 
O'erwhelm our ſouls with joy and pain; 
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With terror ſhake, with pity move, 
Rouze with revenge, or melt with love. 
O deign t'attend his evening walk, 
With him in groves and grottos talk: 
Teach him to ſcorn with frigid art, 
Feebly to touch th' unraptur'd heart: 
Like lightning, let his mighty verſe 
The boſom's inmoſt foldings pierce; 
With native beauties win applauſe, 
Beyond cold criticks ſtudied laws: 

O let each muſe's fame increaſe, 

O bid BRITANNIA rival GREECE! 


The following ode, written by Mr. Smart on the fifth 
of December (being the birth-day of a beautiful young 
lady) is much to beadmired for the variety and harmony of 
the numbers, as well as for the beauty of the thoughts, 
and the elegance and delicacy of the compliment, It 
has great fire, and yet great ſweetneſs; and is the happy 
iſſue of genius and judgment united, 


J. 
Hail, eldeſt of the monthly train, 

Sire of the winter drear, 
December, in whoſe iron reign 

Expires the chequer'd year. | 
Huſh all the bluſt'ring blaſts that blow, 
And proudly plum'd in filver ſnow, 

Smile gladly on this bleſt of days. 
The livery*d clouds ſhall on thee wait, 
And Phetus ſhine in all his ſtate 

With more than ſummer rays, 

Il. 
Tho? jocund June may juſtly boaſt 

Long days and happy hours, 

Tho' Auguſt be Pomona's hoſt, 

And May be crown'd with flow'rs ; 
Tell June, his fire and crimſon dies, 
By Harriot's bluſh, and Harriot's eyes, 

Eclips'd and vanquiſh'd, fade away: 
Tell Auguſt, thou canſt let him ſee 
A richer, riper fruit than he, 

A ſweeter flow'r than May. 


Ihe enſuing ode, written by Mr. Collins on the death 
of Mr. Thomſon, is of the paſtoral and elegiac kind, * 
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both pictureſque and pathetic. To perceive all the beau- 
ties of this little piece, which are indeed many, we muſt 
ſuppoſe them to have been deliver'd on the river Thames 
near Richmond. 


| 
In yonder grave a Druid lies, | 
Where {lowly winds the ftealing wave; 
The year's beſt ſweets ſhall duteous riſe 
To deck its poet's ſylvan grave! 
II. 
In yon deep bed of whifp'ring reeds 
His airy harp * ſhall now be laid, 
That he, whoſe heart in ſorrow bleeds, 
May love thro' life the ſoothing ſhade. 
III. 
Then maids and youths ſhall linger here, 
And while its ſounds at diftance ſwell, 
Shall ſadly ſeem in pity's ear 
To hear the woodland pilgrim's knell, 
Remembrance -oft ſhall haunt the ſhore, 
When Thames in ſummer wreaths is dreſt, 
And oft fuſpend the daſhing oar, 
To bid his gentle ſpirit reſt ! 
V 


And oft as eaſe and health retire 
To breezy lawn, or foreſt deep, 
The friend thall view yon what'ning ſpire +, 
And *mid the varied landſcape weep. 
VL 
But thou, who own'ſt that earthy bed, 
Ah! what will ev'ry dirge avail ? 
Or tears, which love and pity ſhed, | 
That mourn beneath the gliding fail ! 
VIE. 
Yet lives there one, whoſe heedleſs eye, 
Shall ſcorn thy pale ſhrine glimm'ring near ? 
With him, fiveet bard, may fancy die, 
And joy deſert the blooming year. 


The harp of olus, invented by Mr, Oſwald, of which ſee 2 
deſcription in the Caſtle f Indoli ace. 
T Richmond Church. 


But 
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3 
But thou, lorn ſtream, whoſe ſullen tide 
No ſedge- crown d ſiſters now attend, 
Now waft me from the green hill's fide, 
Whoſe cold turf hides the buried friend. 
TK 
And ſee, the fairy vallies fade, 
Dim night has veil'd the ſolemn view! 
Yet once again, dear parted ſhade, 
Meek nature's child, again adieu ! 
X 


The genial meads aflign'd to bleſs 
Thy life, ſhall mourn thy early doom, 
Their hinds, and ſhepherd- girls ſhall dreſs 
With ſimple hands thy rural tomb. 
XI. h 


Long, long, thy ftone and pointed clay 
Shall melt the muſing Britons eyes, 

O vales, and wild woods, ſhall he ſay, 
In yonder grave your Druid lies ! 


Under this ſpecies of the ode, notice ought to be taken 
of thoſe written on divine ſubjects, and which are uſually 
called Hymns. Of thefe we have many in onr language, 
but none, perhaps, that are ſo much admired as Mr. 
Addiſon's. The 3 of the following hymn are too 
well known, and too obvious to need any commendation; 
we ſhall only obſerve, therefore, that in this hymn (in- 
tended to diſplay the power of the Almighty) he ſeems to 
have had a pſalm of David in his view, which fays, that 
the heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmamnt 
 fheweth his handy-work. 


| J. 

The ſpacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue etherial ſky, 

And ſpangled heavens, a ſhining frame, 
Their great original proclaim: 
Th' unwearied ſun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's pow'r diſplay, 

And publiſhes to every land 

The work of an Almighty hand. 

| II. 


Soon as th' ev'ning ſhades prevail, 
The moan takes up the wond'rous tale, 
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And nightly to the lifPning earth 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth : 
Whilſt all the ſtars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, | 
And ſpread the truth 3 pole to pole. 
What though, in ſolemn ſilence, all 
Move round the dark terreſtrial ball ? 
What tho' nor real voice nor ſound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found? 
In reaſon's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever ſinging, as they ſhine, N 
« 'The hand that made us is divine.“ 


The following paſtoral hymn is a verſion of the 23d 
P/a'm by Mr. Addiſon; the peculiar beauties of which 
have occaſion d many tranſlations ; but we have ſeen none 
that is ſo poetical and perfect as this. And in juſtice to 
Dr. Boyce we muſt obſerve, that the muſic he has adapted 
to it is ſo ſweet, and expreſſive, that we know nat which 
is moſt to be admired, the poet or the muſician. 


J. 
The Lord my paſture ſhall prepare, 
And feed me with a ſhepherd's care: 
His preſenee ſhall my wants ſapply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye ; 
My noon-day walks he ſhall attend, 
And all my midnight 5 defend. 


When in the ſultry glebe J faint, 
Or on the thirſty mountain pant, 
To fertile vales and dewy meads, 
My weary wand'ring ſteps he leads; 
Where peaceful rivers ſoft and ſlow, 
Amid the verdant — flow. 

I 


Tho? in the paths of death I tread, 

With gloomy horrors overſpread, 

My ſteadfaſt heart ſhall fear no ill, 

For thou, O Lord, art with me till ; 
Thy friendly crook ſhall give me aid, 
And guide me through the dreadful ſhade. 
Tho* 
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IV. 

Tho' in a bare and rugged way, a th 

Through devious lonely wilds I ſtray, 
Thy bounty ſhall my pains beguile: 

The barren wilderneſs ſhall ſmile, wo 

With ſudden greens and herbagecrown'd, _ 

And ſtreams ſhall murmur all around. | 


We are now to ſpeak of thoſe odes which are of the ſtre 
ſublime and noble kind, and diſtinguiſn'd from others by | 
their elevation of thought and diction, as well as by the hol 
variety or irregularity of their numbers, and the frequent 
tranſitions and bold excurſions with which they arc me 


enrich'd. 2 . the 
To give the young ſtudent an idea of the ſudden and | 
frequent tranſitions, digreſſions, and excurſions, which are of t 


admitted into the odes of the ancients, we ſhall inſert the paſ 
celebrated ſong, or ode, of Maſes; which is the oldeſt that haft 


we know of, and was penn'd by that divine author imme- 7 
diately after the children of Aael croſs d the Red. Sea. mo! 

« Then ſang Miſer and the children of Joel this fog Wil ©* 
unto the Lox», and ſpake, ſaying, I will fing unto the 15 


Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriouſly; the Horſe and p 
his rider hath he thrown into the ſea. | 
The LozD is my ſtrength and fong, and he is become 


my ſalvation : he is my God, and I will prepare him a: 45 

habitation; my fathers God, and I will exalt him. \ 
The Lob is a man of war: the Los p is his name. 8 
Phara:h's chariots and his hoſt hath he caſt into the ſez: timt 

his choſen captains alſo are drowned in the Red Sea. M 
The depths have covered them: they fank into the IN 


bottom as a ſtone. 
Thy right hand, O Loa, is became glorious in power: 
thy right hand, O Loa p, hath daſhed in pieces the 


enemy. 
And in the greatneſs of thine excellency thou hat 15 
overthrown them that role up againſt thee : thou fente! *% 
forth thy wrath, which conſumed them as ſtubble. harp! 
And with the blait of thy noſtrils the waters were ge. eſſen 
thered together: the floods ſtood upright as an heap, EY 
and the depths were congealed in the heart of the ſea. | PO 
The enemy ſaid, I will purſue, I will overtake, II "Ip 
divide the ſpoil : my luſt ſhall be ſatisſied upon them, lhe 
Writir 


will draw my ſword, my hand ſhall deſtroy them. = 
; | 
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Thou didſt blow with thy wind, the ſea covered them : 
they ſank as lead in the mighty waters. | 

Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the gods? who 
is lice thee, glorious in holineſs, fearful in praiſes, doing 
wonders ? 

Thou ſtretchedſt out thy right hand, the earth ſwallow- 
ed them: Thou in thy mercy haſt 'led forth the people 
which thou haſt redeemed: thou haſt guided hem in thy 
ſtrength unto thy holy habitation. 

The people ſhall hear, and be afraid : ſorrow ſhall take 
hold on the inhabitants of Paleſtina. 

Then the dukes of Edem ſhall be amazed, the mighty 
men of Meab, trembling ſhall take hold upon them: all 
the inhabitants of Canaan ſhall melt away. 

Fear and dread ſhall fall upon them, by the greatneſs 
of thine arm they ſhall be as ſtill as a ſtone : till the people 
pals over, O Lok d, till thy people paſs over, which thou 
haſt purchaſed, | 

Thou ſhalt bring them in, and plant them in th 
mountain of thine inheritance, in the place, O Loa p, 
wh: thou haſt made for thee to dwell in: In the ſanctu- 
ary, O Lok, which thy hands have eſtabliſhed. 

The Lok ſhall reign for ever and ever. 

For the horſe of Pharaoh went in with his chariots, and 
with bis horſemen into the fea, and the Loxb brought 
again the water of the ſea upon them: but the children of 
Jra:l went on dry land in the midſt of the ſea.” 

And after this we are told, that | 

* Miriam the propheteſs, the ſiſter of Haren, took a 
tmbre! in her hand, and all the women went out after 
ter, with timbrels and with dances. 

And Miriam anſwered them, Sing ye to the Lord, for 
be hath triumphed gloriouſiy; the horſe and his rider hath 
te thrown into the fea.” | 


From this laſt paſſage it is plain that the ancients, very 
ea lu, called in muſic to the aid of poetry, and that their 
oces were uſually ſung, and accompany'd with their lutes, 
harps, lyres, timbrels, and other inſtruments: Nay, ſo 
cl.ential, and in ſuch reputation was muſic held by the 
acients that we often find in their lyric poets, addreſſes, 
or invocations to the harp, the lute, or the lyre; and it 
vas probably owing to the frequent uſe made of the laſt- 
nenuon'd inſtrument with the ode, that this ſpecies of 

kung obtain'd the name of Lyric Pcetry. 1 his 


[354] 

This ode, or hymn, which ſome believe was compoſed Ml vere 
by Mojes in Hebrew verſe, is incomparably better than any Wil and 

thing the heathen poets have produced of the kind; ang of t! 
is by all good judges conſider d as a maſter-piece of an. Verf. 
cient eloquence. The thoughts are noble and ſublime; WM from 
the ſtile magnificent and expreſſive ; the figures bold and Wi calle: 
animated; the tranſitions and excurſions are ſudden and WM the {© 
frequent; but they are ſhort, and the poet, having di. Wh to th 
greis'd for a moment, returns immediately to the great The 
object that excited his wonder, and elevated his ſoul with e a 
joy and gratitude. The images fill the mind with ther WW turoi! 
| 12 and ſtrike the „ ee in a manner not to fiene 
expreſs'd. It has not, indeed, the meaſure, cadence, WW vay 
and harmony, which we meet with in ſome of the Grui Ws the 
and Latin poets ; but theſe, perhaps, may, in ſome mes: place 
ſure, have been loft in the tranſlation. 

We come now to the Pindaric Ode, which is (if we 
except the hymns in the Old Teſtament, and the Pſalms of 
king David) the moſt exalted part of Lyric poetry; and 
was ſo called from Pindar, an ancient Greek poet, who y 
celebrated for the boldneſs of his flights, the impetuoſity 
of his ſtile, and the ſeeming wildneſs and irregularity 
that runs through his compoſitions, and which are fad to 
be the effect of the greateſt art | 

The odes of Pindar were held in ſuch high eſtimation 

by the ancients, that it was fabled in honour af ther 
ſweetneſs, that the bees, while he was in the cradle, 
brought honey to his lips; nor did the victors at the 
- Olympic, and other games, think the crown a ſufficient 
reward for their merit unleſs their atchievements wer 
celebrated in Pindar's ſongs, moſt wiſely preſaging thit 
the firſt would decay, but the other endure fr ever. 

This poet did not always write his odes in the fame 
meaſure, or with the ſame intention with regard to thel 
being ſung; for the ode inſcribed to Diagoras, (the con, 
cluding ſtanza of which we inſerted at the beginning dt 
this chapter) is in heroic meaſure, and all the ſan 

equal; there are others alſo, as Mr. Veh obſerves, madt 
up of frophes and antifirophes without any epode, and ſome 
compoſed of frophes only, of different lengths and mes 
ſures ; but the greateſt part of his odes are divided int 
firophes, antiſtrophes and epodes ; in order, as Mr. Cong 
conjectures, to their being ſung, and adddreſs'd by dt 


performers to different parts of the audience. 1 
w 


means 
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were ſung, ſays he, by a chorus and adapted to the lyre, 
and ſometimes to the lyre and pipe; they conſiſted ofteneſt 


Wl © three ſtanzas; the firſt was called the frophe, from the 
an. verſion or circular motion of the ſingers in that ſtanza 
ime; WM from the right hand to the left. The ſecond ſtanza was 
| and WY called the anti/rophe, from the contraverſion of the chorus; 
and he fingers in performing that, turning from the left hand 
> di. oe right, contrary always to their motion in the ſtrophe. 


The third ſtanza was called the epode, (it may be as being 
the after ſong) which they ſung in the middle, neither 
turning to one hand nor the other,” But Dr. Veſ's + 
fiend is of opinion, that the performers alſo danced one 
way while they were ſinging the frophe, and danced back 
a5 they ſung the antifi-ophe, till they came to the ſame 
place again, and then ſtanding ſtill they ſung the epode. 
He has tranſlated a paſſage from the Scholia on Hephe/tion 
in proof of his opinion, and obſerves that the dancing the 
rale and antiſtrope in the ſame ſpace of ground, and we 
may ſuppoſe the ſame ſpace of time alſo, ſhews why thoſe 


two parts conſiſted of the ſame length and meaſure. 
uofity As the various meaſures of Pindar's odes have been the 
ularity means of ſo far miſleading ſome of our modern poets as to 


induce them to call compoſitions Pindaric odes, that were 
not wrote in the method of Pindar, it is neceſſary to be a 


nation little more partidular on this head, and to give an example 
* their rom that poet the more effectually to explain his manner; 
radle, rhich we ſhall take from the tranſlation of Dr. ef. 

at the The eleventh NRMEAN Op. 


This ode is inſcribed to Ariſtagorat, upon occaſion of 
ſus entering on his office of . or governor of the 
land of Tenedss ; fo that although it is placed among the 
emzan odes, it has no fort of relation to thoſe games, 
ind is indeed properly an inauguration-ode, compoſed to 
be ſung by a chorus at the ſacrifices and the feaſts made 
dy Ariſſagoras and his collegues, in the town-hall, at the 
Ime of their being inveſted with the magiſtracy, as is 
eh from many expreſſions in the firſt frophe and anti- 
rope. | 


ARGUMEN T. 


ed in fi-4ar opens this ode with an invocation to Vea (the 
og tet oddeſs who preſided over the courts of juſtice, and whoſe 
by eve and altar were for that reaſon placed in the town- 
« The + Sce the Preface to his Tranſlation of Pindar, 
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halls, or Prytan ums, as the Greeks called them) beſeech; 
ing her to receive favourably 4rifagoras and his collegue, 
who were then coming to offer ſacrifices to her, upon their 
entering on their office of Prytans or magiſtrates of Teneqy: 
which office continuing for a year, he begs the goddeſs th 
take Ariſtagoras under her protection during that time, and 


to conduct him ro the end of it without trouble or dis 


grace. From Ariftegiras, Pindar turns himſelf in the 
next place, to his father Arce/ilas, whom he pronovnce 
happy, as well upon account of his ſon's merit and honour, 
as upon his own great endowments, and good fortune; 
ſuch as beauty, ſtrength, courage, riches, and glory, re. 
ſulting from his many victories in the games. But left be 
ſnould be too much puffed up with theſe praiſes, he remind; 
him at the ſame time of his mortality, and tells him that 
his cloathing of fleſh is periſhable, and that he muſt ee 
long be cloathed with earth, the end of all things; and yet 
continues he, it is but juſtice to praiſe and celebrate the 
worthy and deſerving, who from good citizens ought t6 
receive all kinds of honour and commendation ; as Arie 
goras, for inſtance, who hath rendered both himſelf and 
his- country illuftrious by the many victories he hath ob- 
tained, to the number of ſixteen, over the neighbouring 
youth, in the games exhibited in and about his own cout 
try. From whence, fays the poet, I conclude he would 
have come off victorious, even in the Pyzhian and Olms 
games, had he not been reſtrained from engaging in thols 
famous liſts by the too timid and cautious love of fi 
parents: Upon which he falls into a moral reflection upd 
the vanity of men's hopes and fears, by the former 
which they are oftentimes excited to attempts beyond tied 
ſtrength, which accordingly iſſue in their diſgrace ; as, d 
the other hand, they are frequenely reſtrained by unreal 
able and il)-grounded fears, from enterprizes, in whid 
they would, in all probability, have come off with honour 
This reflection he applies to Arift-gora:, by ſaying it wi 
very eaſy to foreſee what ſucceſs he was like to meet with 
who both by father and mother was deſcended from a 
train of great and valiant men. But here again, with 

very artful turn of flattery to his father Arce/i/as, whom 
had before repreſented as ſtrong and valiant, and famol 
for his victories in the games, he obſerves that every g 
neration, even of a great and glorious family, 15 not equal 
ly illuſtrious, any more than the fields and trees are el 


23 
invok 
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year equally fruitful ; that the gods had not given mortals 
any certain tokens, by which they might foreknow when 


* the rich years of virtue ſhould Succeed ; whence it comes to 
edu: a6, that men out of ſelf-conceit and preſumption, are 
eſs w perpetually laying ſchemes, and forming enterprizes, with- 
e, an out previouſly conſulting prudence or wiſdom, whoſe 
r d. Vreams, ſays he, lie remote, and out of the common road. 


in the 
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which moral precept he concludes the ode. 


© 


STROPHE I. 


Daughter of Rhea! thou, whoſe holy fire 
Before the awful ſeat of juſtice flames 

Siſter of heav'n's almighty fre ! 
Siſter of Juno, who co-equal claims 
Wich ove to ſhare the empire of the Gods! 
O virgin Veſta! to thy dread abodes, 


aght t6 Lo! Ariſtagoras directs his pace | 

Arif Receive, and near thy ſacred ſcepter place 

elf and Him, and his collegues, who with honeſt zeal 
ath obs O'er Tenedes preſide, and guard the public weal. 


bourmng AxnTISTROPHE I. 

poke And lo! with frequent off rings they adore 
Oli Thee firſt invok'd in ev'ry ſolemn pray'r ! 

in * To thee unmix'd libations pour, 

of And fill with od'rous fumes the fragrant air. 


Around in feſtive ſongs the hymning choir 


mY Mix the melodious voice and ſounding lyre, 

nd thei While {till, prolong'd with hoſpitable love, 

"as. © Are folemniz'd the rites of genial ve 

A. Then guard him, Veſta, through his long career, 
nreaſon . . 0 . 8. . 

n whid And let him cloſe in joy his miniſterial year. 


| honour 


EPOPDE I. 
g 1t We 


But hail, Arcefilas ! all hail 


8 To thee ! bleſs'd father of a ſon fo great! 
W Thou whom on fortune's higheſt ſcale 
whom The favourable hand of heav'n hath ſet, 


Thy manly form with beauty hath refin'd, 


Im And match'd that beauty with a valiant mind. 


every N 
not equa 
are ede 


! 


invoking Veſta, 


From all which he infers, that it is better to moderate our 
lefires, and ſet bounds to our avarice and ambition; with 


I It was uſual in all ſolemn Sacrifices and Prayers to begin with 


Yet 
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Vet let not man too much preſume, Crea 
'Tho' grac'd with beauty's faireſt bloom; Whil 
Thoꝰ for ſuperior ſtrength renown'd ; 
'Tho' with triumphal chaplets crown'd ; 
Let him remember, that in fleſh array'd | 
Soon ſhall he ſee that mortal veſtment fade; W 
Till laſt impriſon'd in the mould'ring urn W 
To earth, the end of all things, he return, An 
STROPHE II. Sw 
Yet ſhould the worthy from the public tongue 
Receive their recompence of virtuous praiſe ; 
By ev'ry zealous patriot ſung, | I 
And deck d with ev'ry flow'r of heav'nly la ; 
Such retribution in return for fame, | No 
Such, Ariſtagoras, thy virtues claim; He 
Claim from thy country, on whoſe glorious brows An 
] The wreſtler's chaplet ſtill unfaded blows ; Th 
Mix'd with the great Pancratiaſtic crown, 
Which from the neighb'ring youth thy early valour won, 
Ax TISTROPFHRHE II. Of 
And (but his timid parents cautious love, 8 
Diſturbing ever his too forward hand; Fro 
Forbad their tender ſon to prove Up 
The toils of Pyz:Lia' or O/ympia's ſand.) Fro: 
Now by the Gods I ſwear, his val'rous might Anc 
Had *ſcap'd victorious in each bloody fight; Wit 
And from Caffalia, or where dark with ſhade Nor 
The mount of || Saturn rears its olive head, Spr 


t The aureffler's chaplet==Mix'd with the great Pancratiaſtic crown] 
By theſe words it appears that the two exerciſes, in which Ariſtagoa 1 
had gained ſo many victories, were the Pale, or Wreſtling, and the Oft 
Pancratium. The firſt of theſe required great ſtrength and agility! : 


body; the ſecond not only ſtrength and agility, but great 45 5 allo; F 
for which reaſon we need not wonder at the parents of Aritagira) Full 
for being unwilling to let him enter the liſts at Pythia and Olympisz Nor 
which being the moſt famous of the four ſacred games, he was ſore "Ta 


to meet there with antagoniſts, that would have put his frength and 80. 
courage to the ſevereſt trial, and perhaps endangered his life. Tit 7 
compliment however, which Pindar here makes to him, by ſaying he 
that he couid have anſwered for his ſucceſs, could not but be wen Whi 
acceptable. | 2 | 

bi + Caſtalia was a river upon whoſe banks the Pythian games wen 
| exhibited, | 

| { The mount of Saturn was a ſmall hill planted with olives that 
I: overlooked the Stadium at Olympia. | Great 


VS 
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ie anceſtor of Ariſtagoras, by bis mother's ſide. 
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Great and illuſtrious home had he return'd ; | 
While by his fame eclips'd his vanquiſh'd foes had mourn'd. 


EPO PDPV es. II. 


Then his triumphal treſſes bound 
With the dark verdure of th' O/zzpit grove 
With joyous banquets had he crown'd 
The great quinquennaal feſtival of owe ; 
And chear'd the ſolemn pomp with choral lays, 
Sweet tribute, which the muſe to virtue pays. 
But, ſuch is man's prepoſt'rous fate 
Now with o'er-weening pride elate, 
Too far he aims his ſhaft to throw, 
And ftraining burſts his feeble bow. 
Now pufillanimous depreſs'd with fear, 
He checks his virtue in the mid-career ; 
And of his ſtrength diſtruſtful coward flies 
The conteſt, tho? impow'r'd to gain the prize. 


STROPH-E III. 


But who could err in propheſying good 
Of him, whoſe undegenerating breaſt 
Swells with a tide of Spartan blood, 
From fire to fire in long ſucceſſion trac'd 
Up to Piſander; who in days of yore 
From old Amyclæ to the Leſbian ſhore 
And Tenedos, collegu'd in high command 
With great Oreſtes, led th' Æolian band? 
Nor was his Mother's race leſs ſtrong and brave, 
dprung from a ſtock that grew on fair + [/menus wave. 


ANTISTROPH 8 III. 


Tho! for long intervals obſcur'd, again 
Ofi-times the ſeeds of lineal worth appear. 
For neither can the furrow'd plain 
Full harveſts yield with each returning year : 
Nor in each period will the pregnant bloom 
Inveſt the ſmiling tree with rich perfume, 
So, barren often and inglorious paſs 
The generations of a noble race; 
While nature's vigour, working at the root, 
In after-ages ſwells, and bloſſoms into fruit, 


f Inenus was a river of Baotia, of which country was Malasippus, 
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ETO DE III. 


Nor hath Jcwe giv'n us to foreknow | 
When the rich years of virtue ſhall ſucceed ; 
Yet bold and daring on we go, 
Contriving ſchemes of many a mighty deed. 
While hope, fond inmate of the human mind, 
And ſelf-opinion, active, raſh, and blind, 
Hold up a falſe illuſive ray, 
That leads our dazzled feet aftray 9 
Far from the ſprings, where calm and ſlows 
The ſecret ſtreams of wiſdom flow. \ 
Hence ſhould we learn our ardour to reſtrain; 
And limit to due bounds the thirſt of gain, 
To rage and madneſs oft that paſſion turns, 
Which with forbidden flames deſpairing burns. 


From the above ſpecimen, and from what we have a 
ready ſaid on this ſubject, the reader will perceive that 
theſe ſort of odes are diſtinguiſned by the happy tranſition 
and digreſſions, which they admit; and the ſurprizing 
yet natural returns to the ſubject. I his requires gre 
judgment and genius; and the poet who would excel it 
this kind of writing ſhould draw the plan of his poem, 1 
manner of the argument we have above inſerted, ani 
mark out the places where thoſe elegant and beautif 
ſallies and wanderings may be made, and where the * 
turns will be eaſy and proper. | 

Pindar, it is univerſally allow'd, had a poetical at 
fertile imagination, a warm and enthuſiaſtick genius, a boi 
and figurative expreſſion, and a conciſe and ſententiol 
ſtile ; but it is generally ſuppoſed that many of tho 
pieces which procured him ſuch extravagant praiſes, at 
extraordinary teſtimonies of eſteem from the ancients i 
loft ; and if they were not, it wou'd be perhaps impoſii 
to convey them into our language; for beauties of it 
kind, like plants of an odoriferous and delicate nature, à 
not to be tranſplanted into another clime without loolil 
much of their eſſence, or eſſential quality. 

With regard to thoſe compoſitions which are uſul 
called Pindaric odes, (but which ought rather to be dit 
guiſh'd by the name of irregular odes) we have many 
our language that deſerve particular commendation ; 


methinks the criticiim Mr. Congreve has given us 2 
| abi 
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ſubject, has too much aſperity, and too great latitude ; 
ber if other writers have, by miſtaking Pindar”'s meaſures, 
iven their odes an improper title, tis a crime one wou'd 
think, not fo RE to the commonwealth of letters 
as to deſerve ſuch ſevere reproof : Beſide which, we may 
ſuppoſe that ſome of theſe writers did not deviate from - 
Pindar's method through ignorance, but by choice, and 
that as their odes were not to be perform'd, with both 
inging and dancing, in the manner of Pindar's, it ſeem'd 
unneceſſary to confine the firſt and ſecond ſtanzas to the 
fame exact numbers, as was done in his frophes and anti- 


/rophes. The poet therefore had a right to indulge him- 


ſelf with more liberty; and we cannot help thinking that 
the ode which Mr. Dryden has given us, entituled 
ALEXANDER's Feafl, or the Power of Muſic, is altogether 
as valuable in his looſe and wild numbers, as it could 
have been if the ſtanzas were more regular, and written 
in the manner of Pindar. In this ode there is a wonder- 
ful ſablimity of thought, a loftineſs and ſweetneſs of ex- 
preſſion, and a moſt pleaſing variety of numbers. 


"Twas at the royal feaſt, for Per/ia won, 
By Philip's warlike fon, | 
Aloft in awful ſtate 
The God-like hero ſate 
On his imperial throne : 
His valiant peers were plac'd around; 
Their brows with roſes and with myrtles bound; 
(So ſhould deſert in arms be crown'd :) 
The lovely Thais by his fide — 
Sat like a blooming eaſfern bride, 
In flow'r of youth and beauty's pride. 
Happy, happy, happy pair! 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave deſerves the fair. 
Chor. Happy, hapty, &c. 


Timotheus plac'd on high, 
Amid the tuneful quire, 
With flying fingers touch'd the lyre : 
The trembling notes aſcend the ſky, 
And heav'nly joys inſpire, 
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The ſong began from Jove, 
Who left his bliſsful ſeats above, 
(Such is the pow'r of mighty love !) 
A dragon's fiery form bely'd-the God: 
Sublime on radiant ſpheres he rode, 
When he to fair O/ympia preſs d: 
And while he ſought her ſnowy breaſt: 
Then round her ſlender waiſt he curl'd, | 
And ſtamp'd = image of himſelf, a ſov'reign of the 
world. | 
The liſt'ning crowd admire the lofty ſound. 
A preſent deity, they ſhout around : 
A preſent deity the vaulted roofs rebound ; 
With raviſh'd ears 27 
'The monarch hears, 
Aſſumes the God, 
Affects to nod, 
And ſeems to ſhake the ſpheres. | 
Chor. With raviſp'd ears, de. | 


The praiſe of Bacchus then the ſweet muſician ſung: | 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young : 
The jolly God in triumph comes; 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums : 
Fluſh'd with a purple grace 

He ſhows his honeſt face; | 
Now give the hautboys breath; he comes, he come 
13 ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did firſt ordain : 
Bacchus bleſſings are a treaſure, 
Drinking is the ſoldier's pleaſure : 
Rich the treaſure, - 
Sweet the pleaſure : 
| Sweet is pleaſure after pain. , 
KY Chor. Bacchus Bleſſings, &. 


Sooth'd with the ſound the king grew vain, 

Fought all his battles o'er again; | 
And thrice. he routed all his foes, and thrice hel 
the ſlain. | 

The maſter ſaw the madneſs riſe; _ 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 

And while e heav'n and earth defy d, 
Chang'd his hand, and check'd his pride. 
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He choſe a mournful muſe 


Soft pity to infuſe: 
He ſung Darius great and 
By too ſevere a fate, 


Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high eſtate, 


And welt'ring in his blood 


Deſerted at his utmoſt need, 

By thoſe his former bounty fed, 

On the bare earth expos'd he lies, 

With not a friend to cloſe his eyes. | 
With down-caſt looks the joyleſs victor ſate, 

Revolving in his alter'd ſoul **; hs 

The various turns of chance below; 
And, now and then, a ſigh he ſtole; 


And tears began to flow. 


Chor. Revolving, &c. 


The mighty maſter ſmil'd, to ſee 
That love was in the next degree: . 
'Twas but a kindred ſound to move; 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
Softly ſweet, in Lydian meaſures ; 
Soon he ſooth'd his ſoul to pleaſures. 
War, he ſung, is toil and trouble; 
Honour but an empty bubble. 


Never ending, till beginnin 


2 


Fighting ſtill, and ſtill deſtroying, 8 
If the world be worth thy winning. 
Think, O think, it worth enjoying. 
Lovely Thais ſits beſide thee, | 
Take the good the Gods provide thee. 
The many rend the ſkies, with loud applauſe 
So love was crown'd, but muſic won the cauſe. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 


Gaz'd on the fair, 
Who caus'd his care, 


And ſigh'd and look'd, ſigh'd and look'd, 
Sigh'd and look'd, and figh'd again: | 
At length with love and wine at o:ce oppreſs'd, 

The vanquiſh'd victor ſunk upon her breaſt. 


R 2 


Chor. The Prince, &c. 
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Now ftrike the golden lyre again; 
A louder yet, and yet a louder train, 
Break his bands of Teep'afunder, 
And rouſe him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark, hark, the horrid ſound 89 
Has rais'd up his head, 
As awak' d from the dead, 
And amaz'd, he ſtares round. 


Revenge, revenge, Timotbeus cries, A 
See the furies ariſe : fame 
See the ſnakes that they rear, tolet 
How they hiſs in their hair, A 
And the ſparkles that flaſh from their eyes; 8 

Behold a ghaſtly band, but u 
Each a torch in his hand! _ 

"Thoſe are Grecian, that in battle were lain, 

And unbury'd remain, 
Inglorious on the plain. \ 
Gave the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. | | 
Behold how they toſs their torches on high, 
How they point to the Perfian abodes, 

And glitt'ring temples of their hoſtile Gods. 

The princes applaud, with a furious joy; 

And the king ſeiz'd a flambeau, with zeal to deſtroy u 
Thais led the wax T 
To light him to his prey, _ | 

And, like another Helen, fir'd another Troy. 

Eg te oa Chor. And the King feet, ke. 
Thus long ago, = 

Ere heaving bellows learn'd to blow, Ex 

While organs yet were mute; In 

- Timotheus to his breathing flute, ; 
And ſounding lyre, 

Cou'd ſwell the foul to rage, or kindle ſoft defire, 

At laſt divine Cecilia came, 1 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame; 

The ſweet enthuſiaſt, from her ſacred ſtore, By 
Enlarg d the former narrow bounds, N 
And added length to ſolemn ſounds, If i 

With nature 's mother-wit, and arts unknown belly In. 
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Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown ; 
He rais'd a mortal to the ſkies ; 
She drew an angel down. i 
SGrand Chor. At lat, &. 


As Mr. Pope has employ'd his maſterly pen upon the 
ſame ſubject, it would be doing him a ſort of injuſtice not 
tolet him appear with Mr. Dryaen. Each of theſe odes, 
we may venture to ſay, are written with a ſpirit of poetry 
peculiar to the great genius of their reſpective authors; 
but which of them has ſucceeded beſt let the critics de- 
termine. - : f 
Deſcend ye nine] deſcend and ſing ; 

The breathing inſtruments inſpire, 

Wake into voice each ſilent ſiting, © 

And ſweep the ſounding lyre ! 

In a ſadly- pleaſing ſtrain 
Let the warbling lute complain: 
Let the loud trumpet ſound, 
Till the roofs all around 
The ſhrill echoes rebound : | 
While, in more lengthen'd notes and flow, 
The deep, majeſtic, ſolemn organs blow, 

Hark ! the numbers ſoft and clear 

Gently ſteal upon the ear ; | 

Now louder, and yet louder riſe, 

And fill with ſpreading ſounds the ſkies : 
Exulting in triumph now ſwell the bold notes, 
In broken air, trembling, the wild muſic floats 3 

Till, by degrees, remote and ſmall, 

The ſtrains decay, 
And melt away, 
In a dying, dying fall. 


IL 

By muſic minds an equal temper know, 

Nor ſwell too high, nor fink too low. 
If in the breaſt tumultuous joys ariſe, 
Muſic her ſoft, aſſuaſive voice applies ; 

Or when the ſoul is preſsd with cares, 

Exalts her in enliv'ning airs. | 
Warriors the fires with animated ſounds, | 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds: 
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Melancholy lifts her head, 
Morpheus rouſes from his bed, 
Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes. 
Liſt'ning envy drops her ſnakes; 
Inteſtine war no more our paſſions wage, 
And giddy factions hear away their rage. 


III. 
But when our country's cauſe provokes to arms, 
How martial muſic ev'ry boſom warms ! 
So when the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the ſeas, 
High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his ſtrain, 
While Argo ſaw her kindred trees 
Deſcend from Pelion to the main. | 
Tranſported Demi-gods ſtood round, 
And men grew heroes at the ſound, 
Enflam'd with glory's charms : | 
Each chief his ſeven fold field diſplay'd, 
And half unſheath'd the ſhining blade; 
And ſeas, and rocks, and ſkies rebound 
To arms, to arms, to arms! 
IV. 
But when thro all th' infernal bounds 
Which flaming PYlegeton ſurrounds, 
Love, ſtrong as death the poet led 
To the pale nations of the dead, 
What ſounds were heard, 
What ſcenes appear'd 
.O'er all the dreary coaſts ! 
Dreadful gleams, 
Diſmal ſcreams, 
Fires that glow, 
Shrieks of woe, 
. Sullen moans, 
Hollow groans, 
And cries of tortur'd ghoſts ! 
But hark! he ſtrikes the golden lyre, 
And ſee, the tortur'd ghoſts reſpire! 
See ſhady forms advance ! 
Thy ſtone, O Sc/yphus, ſtands ſtill, 
Arion reſts upon his wheel, 
And the pale ſpectres dance 
The Furies ſink upon their iron beds, ; 
And ſnakes uncurl'd hang liſtning round their-heads 


by 


head. 
by 
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g V. | 
By the ſtreams that ever flow, 
By the fragrant winds that blow 
O'er the Ely/fan flow'rs; 
By thoſe happy ſouls who dwell 
In yellow meads of A/phodet, 
Or amaranthine bow'rs ; 
By the heroes armed ſhades, 
Glittering thro? the gloomy glades; 
By the youths that dy'd for love, 
Wand'ring in the myrtle grove ; 
Reſtore, reſtore Euriayce to life : 
Oh take the huſband, or return the wife! 
He ſung, and hell conſented, 
To hear the poet's pray'r; 
Stern Pro/erpine relented, 
And gave him back the fair, 
Thus ſong could prevail 
O'er death and o'er hell, 
A conqueſt how hard and how glorious | 
Tho' fate had faſt bound her 
With Styx nine times round her, 


Yet muſic and love were victorious. 
VI. 


But ſoon, too ſoon, the lover turns his eyes: 


Again ſhe falls, again ſhe dies, ſhe dies 
How wilt thou now the fatal ſiſters move? 
No crime was thine, if 'tis no crime to loves 
Now under hanging mountains, 
Beſide the fall of 12 8 
Or where Hebrzs wanders, 
Rolling in Mezander:, 
All alone | 
Unheard, unknown, 
He makes his moan ; 
And calls her ghoſt, 
For ever, ever, ever loſt l 
Now with furies ſurrounded, 
Deſpairing, confounded, 
He trembles, he glows 
Amidſt Rhodope's ſnows: 


See, wild as the winds, o'er the deſart he flies! 


Hark! Hemus reſounds with the Bacchanals cries— 


— — Ah ſee, he dies! 
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Yet evn in death Eurydite he ſung, 
Eurydice ſtill trembled on his tongue, 
Eurydice the woods, 
Zurydice the floods, 
Eurydice the rocks and hollow mountains rung. 
VIL. | . 


Muſic the fierceſt grief can charm, 

And fate's ſevereſt rage diſarm: 

Muſic can ſoften pain to eaſe, 

And make deſpair and madneſs pleaſe : 

Our joys below it can improve, 

And antedate the bliſs above. 
This the divine CECILIA found, 

And to her Maker's praiſe confin'd the ſound, 

When the full organ joins the tuneful quire, 
Th' immortal pow'rs incline their ear; 

Borne on the ſwelling notes our ſouls aſpire, 

While ſolemn airs improve the ſacred fire, 
And angels lean from heav'n to hear. 

Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell, 

To bright Cecilia greater pow'r is giv'n; 
His numbers rais d a ſhade from hell, 

Her's lift the ſoul to heav'n. 


The following imitation of the gth ode of the firſt book 
of Horace, by Mr. Congrewe, is of the irregular kind, and 
has been much admired, as well for the beautiful deſcrips 
tion of the winter, as for his moral reflections. 


* 
0 


I. 
Bleſs me, tis cold! how chill the air! 
How naked does the world appear! 
But ſee (big with the offspring of the north) 4 
The teaming clouds bring forth : 
A ſhow'r of ſoft and fleecy rain 
Falls, to new-clothe the earth again. Y 
Behold the mountain tops, around, 
As if with fur of ermins crown'd : 1 
: And lo! how by degrees 
The univerſal mantle hides the trees 
In hoary flakes, which downward fly, N 
As if it were the autumn of the ſky ; | 1 
: Trembling the groves ſuſtain the weight, and bow N 
Like aged limbs, which feebly go — 
f 


Beneath a venerable head of ſnow. 


Diffuln 


| bow 
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Diffuſive cold does the whole earth invade, 

Like a diſeaſe, through all its veins tis ſpread, 
And each late living ſtream is numb'd and dead. 


Let's melt the frozen hours, make warm the air 3 


Let chearful fires ſol's feeble beams repair; 
Fill the large bowl with ſparkling wine; 
Let's drink, till our own. faces ſhine, 
Till we like ſuns appear, 
To light and warm the hemiſphere. 
Wine can diſpenſe to all both light and heat, 
They are with wine incorporate :; 
That pow'rful juice, with which no cold dares mix, 
Which ſtill is fluid, and no froſt can fix; 
Let that but in abundance flow, | 
And let it ſtorm, and thunder, hail and ſnow, 
Tis heav'n's concern; and let it be 
The care of heaven ſtill, for me. 
Thoſe. winds, which rend the oaks and plough the ſea, 
Great Jobe can, if he pleaſe, 
With one commanding nod appeaſe. 


Seek not to know to- morrow s doom 5 _ 
That is not ours, which is to come. 
The preſent moment's all our ſtore; 

The next, ſhould heav'n allow. 

Then this will be no more: 


So all our life is but one inſtant zoqu.. 


Look on each day you ve paſt 

To be a mighty treaſure won: 
And lay each moment out in haſte; 

We're ſure to live too faſt, | 

And cannot live too ſoon. 
Youth does a thouſand pleaſures bring; 

Which from decrepid age will fly; 
The flowers that flouriſh in the ſpring, 

In winter's cold 1 2 die. 

a IV. 

Now love, that everlaſting Biy, invites 
To revel, while you may, in ſoft delights: 
Now the kind nymph yields all her charms, 
Nor yields in vain to youthful arms. 
Slowly ſhe promiſes at night to meet, 0 
But eagerly prevents the hour with ſwifter feet, 
Rs Td 
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To gloomy groves and ſhades obſcure me flies, 
There veils the bright confeſſion of her eyes. 
Unwillingly the ſtays, | | 
Would more unwillingly depart, 
And in ſoft ſighs conveys 
The whiſpers of her heart. 
Still Te invites, and ſtill denies, 
And vow's ſhe'll leave you if yare rude; 
'Then from her raviſher ſhe flies, | 
But flies to be purfu'd: 
If from his ſight ſhe ack herſelf convey, - 
With a feign'd laugh ſhe will herſelf betray, 
And cunningly inftru& him in the way. 


Mr. Maſon's ode on Conſtancy, which is alſo of the i. 
regular kind, ſhews that theſe ſort of odes are well adaptr 
to ſubjects of an elevated and ſublime nature, where mud 
imagery is introduced. | 


Ode on ConsTancy. 


Whence does this ſudden luſtre riſe, 
That gilds the grove ?. not like the noon-tide bean 


Which ſparkling dances on the trembling fiream, | 5 
Nor the blue li ming 's flaſh 8 thro' the ſky bo 
But ſuch a ſolemn fteady1 
As o'er the ds L +, "Ring 15 2 
When CyxTHta riding on the brow of night, * 
Stops in their mid career her ſilver wheels. a 
II. this 
Whence can it riſe, but from the ſober pow!r #pirit 
Of conſtancy ? ſhe, heav'n- born queen 
Deſcends, and im this * woodbine· veſted r 
Fixes her ſtedfaſt reign: 3 
tedfaſt, as when. her high command 
Gives to the ſtarry band Y +f 
Their radiant ſtations in heav'n's ample plain. 
"Stedfaſt, as when around this nether ſphere, 


She winds the purple year. 
Tells what time the ſnow-drop cold 
4 ts maiden whiteneſs may unfold, 


* ® Inwhich- Zcbelkevold andZ]frida had * * 
Dons of their mutual fidelity. q 
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When the golden harveſt bend, 
Then bids pale winter wake to pour 

The pearly hail's tranſlucent ſhow'r, 
When the ruddy fruits deſcend, 


To caſt his ſilv'ry mantle o'er the woods 


And bind in cryſtal chains the ſlumb'ring floods, 
III. | 


The ſoul, which ſhe inſpires, has pow'r:to climb 


To all the. heights ſublime 
Of virtue's tow'ring hill. | 
That hill, at whoſe low foot-weak-warb'ling ſtrays 
Thie ſcanty ſtream of human praiſe, | 
A ſhallow trickling rill. 


While on the ſummits hov'ring angels ſhed, 


From their bleſt pinions, the nectarious dews 
Of rich immortal fame: from theſe the muſe 


Oft ſteals ſome precious drops, and blends with art 


With thoſe the lower ſtreams impart ; 
Then ſhow'rs it-all on ſome highsfavour'd-head. 


But thou, ELFr1Da, claim'ſt the genuine dew ; 


Thy worth demands it all, 


Pure, and unmixt on thee the ſacred drops ſhall fall. 


We ſhall conclude this chapter, and theſe examples, 
's ode on the ſubject we have been treating 
of. In this piece, which is an original ef the kind, the 
meaſures are varied in imitation of thoſe ancients who 
have excelled in lyric poetry. And it is but bare juſtice. to 
the ſame author to add, that his incomparable ode to the 
earl of Huntingdon, is better calculated than any piece of 

this nature, to give the Englicb reader a juſt idea of the 

ſpirit and manner of Pinar. | | 


Ode on Lx RIC PRT. By Dr. AKENSIDE. 


Once more J join the The/ſpian quire, 
And taſte th' inſpiring fount again: 
O parent of the Grecian. lyrg, 
Admit me to thy ſacred ſtrain 
And lol. with eaſe my ſtep invades 
The pathleſs vale and opening ſhades, 
Til now I ſpy her verdant ſeat; 
And now at large I drink the fu, 
While theſe her offspring, liſt'ning round, 
B * _ ; 
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I fee Anacreon ſmile and ſing, 

His filver treſſes breathe perfume z 

His cheek diſplays a ſecond ſpring 
Of roſes, taught by wine to bloom. 
Away, deceitful cares, away ! 

And let me liſten to his lay, 

While flow'ry dreams my ſoul employ ; 
While turtle-wing'd the laughing hours, 
Lead hand in hand the feſtal pow'rs, 

Lead youth and love, and harmleſs joy. 


Broke from the fetters of his native land, 
Devoting ſhame and vengeance to her lords, 
With louder impulſe, and a threat' ning hand, 
The 4 Leſbian patriot ſmites the ſounding chords; 
Ye wretches, ye perfidious train, 
Ye curſt of gods and free- born men, 
Fe ſmurd'rers of the laws, 
Tho' now you glory in your luſt, : 
Tho' now you tread the feeble neck in duff, | 
Yet time and righteous Jove will judge your dreadful cauſe, 


But lo, to SayyRHo's mournful airs 
Deſcends the radiant queen of love; 

She ſmiles, and aſks what fonder cares 
Her ſuppliant's plaintive meafures move: 
Why is my faithful maid diſtreſt ? 
Who, Sarrho, wounds thy tender breaſt ? 
Say, flies he ?—ſoon he ſhall purſue : 

Shuns he thy gifts ?—He too ſhall give : 

_ Slights he thy ſorrows ?—He ſhall grieve, 
And bend him to. thy haughty vow. 


But, O MeLrOUEN E, for whom 
Awakes thy golden ſhell again? 
What mortal breath ſhall e er preſume 
To echo that unbounded ftrain ? 
Majeſtic in the frown of years, 


Behold, the t man of Thebes appears: 


I Alu, of Mitylene, the capital of Zeſbos, who fled" from bu 
native city to eſcape the oppreſſion of thoſe who had inſlav d it, and 
waote againſt them in his exile thoſe noble invectives which are {0 
much applauded by the ancient critics, 

1 Fisdar. 


For 
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For ſome there are, whoſe mighty frame 
The hand of Jove at birth indow'd 
With hopes that mock the gazing crow'd ; 

As eagles drink the.noontide flame, 

While the dim raven beats his weary wings, 

And clamours far below. Propitious muſe, 

While I ſo late unlock thy hallow'd ſprings, 

And breathe-whate'er thy ancient airs infuſe, 

To poliſh Albion's warlike ear | 
This long-loſt melody to hear, 
Thy ſweeteſt arts employ; 

As when the winds from ſhore to ſhoxe, | 
Thro' Greece thy lyre's perſuaſive language bore 
Till towns, and iſles, and ſeas. return d the vocal joyz 

But oft amid the Græcian throng, 

The looſe-rob'd forms of wild deſire 

With lawleſs-notes intun'd thy ſong, 

To ſhameful ſteps diflolv'd' thy quire. 

O fair, o chaſte, be ſtill with me, 

From ſuch. profaner diſcord. free: 

While I frequent thy tuneful ſhade, 
No frantic ſhouts of Thracian dames. 
No ſatyrs fierce with ſavage flames 

Thy pleaſing accents ſhall invade. 

Queen of the lyre, in thy retreat, 

The faireſt low'rs of Pinaus glow; 

The vine aſpires to crown thy eat, 

And myrtles round thy laurel grow. 

Thy ſtrings attune their varied ſtrain, 

To every pleaſure, every pain, 

Which mortal tribes were born to prove, 

And ftrait our ons riſe or fall, 

As at the winds imperious call, 

The ocean ſwells, the billows move. 
When midnight liſtens o'er the ſlumb'ring earth, 
Let me, O muſe, thy ſolemn. whiſpers hear: 
When morning ſends her fragrant breezes forth, 
Wich airy murmurs touch my opening ear. 
And ever watchful at thy ſide, 
Let wiſdom's aw ful ſuffrage guide 
The tenor of thy lay: 
To her of old by JovR was giv'n 
To judge the various deeds of earth and heav ; 
"Twas thine by gentle arts to win us to her ſway. 


Oft 
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Oft as from ſtricter hours reſign'd, 
I quit the maze where ſcience toils, 
Do thou refreſh my yielding mind, 
With all thy gay, delufive ſpoils. 
But, © indulgent, come not nigh 

The buſy ſteps, the jealous eye 
Of gainful care, and wealthy age, 
Whoſe' barren ſouls thy joys Gilda, 
And hold as foes to reaſon's reign, 
Whome er thy lovely haunts engage. 
With me, when mirth's conſenting band, 
Around fair friendſhip's genial board, 
Invite the heart-awakening hand, 
With me ſalute the Teian chord. 
Or if invokꝰ d at ſofter hours, 
O ſeek with me the happy bow'rs 


That hear Droxk's gentle tongue 3 
To beauty link'd with virtue's train, | corati 
To love devoid of jealous pain, | differ, 
There let the ſapphic lute be ſtrung. . - the fi 
But when from envy and from death to claim, imitat 
A hero bleeding for his native land; of me 
Or when to nouriſh freedom's veſtal flame, ſays, 
J hear my genius utter his command, 7 
Nor Iheban voice, nor Leſbian lyre T 0 
From thee, O muſe, do I require, Þ dh 
While my prophetic mind, | Shs 
- Conſcious of pow'rs ſhe never knew, 0 VIE 
Aſtoniſh'd, graſps at things beyond her view, Foie 
Nor by another's fate hath felt her own confin'd, * 45 
| | Scou 
2 H. A P. XIX. Tho? 
"Of 'S a T1 RE. In wha 
UCH time has been ſpent, and great pains takes * Our 
to aſcertain the derivation of the word Satire, All inds; 
to trace out the firſt rife of this kind of poem: all which and fol 
beſide our purpoſe, and indeed not within the compals i ® that 
our deſign. It may be neceſſary to obſerve, however, tin menu 
it is of very ancient date, and (if we believe Horace) vi venal Ir 
introduced, by way of interlude, by the Greek dramil * ſmi 
Poets im their Tragedies, to relieve the. audience, and ul hy 1 
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off the force of thoſe ſtrokes which they thought too deep 
and affecting. In. theſe ſatirical interludes the ſcene was 
laid in the country; and the perſons were rural deities, ſa- 
tyrs, country peaſants, and other ruſtics. : 8 
The firſt Tragedians found that ſerious ſtyle 
Too grave for their uncultivated age, 
And ſo brought wild and naked Satires in, To 
(Whoſe motion, words, and: ſhape, were all a farce) 
As oft as decency wou'd give them leave; 
Becauſe the' mad, ungovernable rout, 
Full of confuſion, and the fumes of wine, 
Lov'd ſuch variety, and antic tricks. 15 
| .Roscommon's Horace, 


The Satire we now have is generally allowed to be of 
Roman invention. It was firſt introduced without the de- 
corations of Scenes and Action, but written in verſes of 
different meaſures by Ennius, and afterwards moulded into 
the form we now have it by Lucilius, whom Horace has 
imitated, and : mentions with eſteem. 'This is the opinion 
oy moſt of the critics, and particularly of Boileau, who 
ays, | 


Lucilius led the way, and, bravely bold, 
To Roman vices did the mirror hold ; 
Protected humble goodneſs from reproach, 
Show'd worth on foot, and raſcals in a coach: 
Horace his pleaſing wit to this did add, 
That none, Rr} might be fools or mad.; 
And Juventl, with rhetorician's rage, 
Scourg'd the rank vices of a wicked age: 
"Tho? horrid truths thro? all his labours ſhine, 
In what he writes there's ſomething of divine, 


Our Satire, therefore, may be diſtinguiſhed into two 
kinds; the Focoſe, or that which makes ſport with vice 
and folly, and ſets them up to ridicule ; and the Serious, 
or that which deals in aſperity, and is ſevere and acri- 
monious. Horuce is a perfect maſter of the firſt, and Ju- 
venal much admired for the laſt. The one is facetious, 
and ſmiles: the other is angry, and ſtorms. The doibles 
of mankind are the object of one: but crimes of a deeper 
dye have engaged the other, They both agree, however, 
In 
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in being pungent and biting : and from a due conſiders 
tion of the writings of theſe authors, who are our.maſters 
in this art, we may define Satire to be a free (and often jo. 
coſe) witty and ſharp Poem, wherein the Follies and Vices 
of Men are laſhed and ridiculed, in order to their Re. 


formation. Its ſubje& is whatever deſerves our contempt 


or abhorrence (including every thing that is ridiculous and 
abſurd, or ſcandalous and repugnant to the golden pre- 
cepts of Religion and Virtue). Its Manner is Invectiye, 
and its End, Shame. So that Satire may be looked upon 
as the phyſician of a diſtempered mind, which it alk 
vours to cure by bitter and unſavoury, or by pleaſant and 
falutary applications. = 1 5 ; | 

A good Satyriſt ought to be a man of wit and addreß, 
ſagacity and eloquence. He ſhould alſo have a great deal 
w good-nature, as all the ſentiments which are beautiful 
in this way of writing muͤſt proceed from that quality in 
the author. It is good-nature produces that diſdain of all 
baſeneſs, vice, and tally, which prompts the poet to exprek 
himſelf with ſuch ſmartneſs againſt the errors of men, but 
without bitterneſs to their perſons. It is this quality that 
keeps the mind even, and never lets an offence unſeaſonably 
throw the Satyriſt out of his character. 

In writing Satire care ſnould be taken that it be true and 
general, that is, levelled at abuſes in which numbers ae 
concerned; for the perſonal kind of Satire, or Lampoon, 
which expoſes particular characters, and affects the repu- 
tation of thoſe at whom it is pointed, is ſcarce to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from ſcandal and defamation. The poet alſo, 
whilſt he is endeavouring to correct the guilty, mult take 
carte not to uſe iſuch expreſſions as may corrupt the inno- 
cent: he muſt therefore avoid all obſcene words, and 
images that tend to debaſe and miſlead the mind. Hana 
and Juvenal, the chief Satyriſts among the Romans, att 
faulty in chis reſpect, and ought to be read with caution. 

The ſtyle proper for Satire is ſometimes grave and au- 
mated, inveighing againſt vice with warmth and earnel⸗ 
neſs ; but that which is pleaſant, ſportive, and, with be- 
coming raillery, banters men out of their bad diſpoſitins 
has generally the beſt effect, as it ſeems only to play with 
their follies, tho? it omits no opportunity of making them 
feel the laſh. The verſes ſhould be ſmooth and flowing, 
and the lavguage manly, juſt, and decent. 
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Of well choſe words ſome take not care enough, 
And think they ſhould be as the ſubje& rough: 
But Satire muſt be more exactly made, 
And ſharpeſt thoughts in ſmootheſt words convey'd. 


Duke of Buck's Ess Av. 


js obvious to every reader. 


Horace, by the late celebrated Mr. Pope; inſcribed, 


5 To Mr. BETHEL. 
ut | : 
at What and how great the virtue and the art 
o live on little with a chearful heart; 

(A doctrine ſage, but truly none of mine) 
id WY Let's talk, my friend, but talk before we dine. 
re Not when a gilt buffet's reflected pride 
n, Turns you from ſound philoſophy afide ; 
v- WY Not when from plate to plate your eyeballs roll, 
u- And the brain dances to the mantling bowl. 
0 Hear BethePs ſermon, one not vers'd in ſchools, 
be But ſtrong in ſenſe, and wiſe without the rules, 
no- Co work, hunt, exerciſe! (he thus began) 
nd WY {hen ſcorn a homely dinner if you can. | 
ur our wine lock'd up, your butler ſtroll'd abroad, 
are WY Or fiſh deny'd, (the river yet unthaw'd) 
; If then plain bread and milk will do the feat, 
m- | be pleaſure lies in you, and not the meat. 
ef. Preach as I pleaſe, ] doubt our curious men 


be⸗ Will chuſe a pheaſant till before a hen; 

ans, !©t hens of Guinea full as good I hold, 

wn cept you eat the feathers green and gold. 
Of carps and mullets why prefer the great, 
Tho' cut in pieces ere my lord can eat) 


Satires, either of the joceſe or ſerious kind, may be writ- 
ten in the epiſtolary manner, or by way of dialogue. 
Horace, Juvenal, and Perſiut, have given us examples of 
both, Nay, ſome of Horace's Satires may, without incon- 
gruity, be called Epiſtles, and his Epiſtles, Satires. But this 


We ſhall here, according to the method we have hitherto 
obſerved, inſert ſome Satires both of the jocoſe and ſerious. 
kind, written in the manner of Horace and Juvenal. And 
firſt of the Facetious Satire; of which take the followi 
imitation of the Second Satire of the Second Book 


& 


* 

* Right, cries his Lordſhip, for a rogue in , 
« T 8 have a taſte, is inſolence Lr tn 
In me 'tis noble, ſuits my birth and ſtate, . 
« My wealth unwieldy, and my heap too great.. 
Then, like the ſun, let bounty ſpread her ray, | 
And ſhine that ſuperfluity away. | | 

Oh impudence of wealth ! with all thy ftore, 

How dar'ſt thou let one worthy man be poor? 
Shall half the new-built churches round thee fall ? 
Make keys, build bridges, or repair }hitehall; 

Or to thy country let that heap be lent, 

As M* * 7s was, but not at five per cent. 
Who thinks that Fortune cannot change her mind, 
Prepares a dreadful jeſt for all ee 

And who ſtands ſafeſt? tell me, Is it he 

That ſpreads and ſwells in puff d proſperity; 

Or bleſt with little, whoſe preventing care 

In peace provides fit arms againſt a war ? 

Thus Bethel ſpoke, who always ſpeaks his thought, 
And always thinks the very, thing he ought ; & 
His equal mind I copy what l can, 

And as I love, would imitate the man, | 
In South-ſea days not happier, when ſurmis'd 
The lord of thouſands, than if now excis'd; 
In foreſt planted bya father's hand, 

'Than in five acres now of rented land, 
Content with little I can piddle here 

On brocoli and mutton round the year; 

But ancient friends (tho? poor, or out of play) 
That touch my bell, I cannot turn away. 

Tis true, no turbots dignify my boards, 

But gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames affords : 
To Houn//ow. heath J point and Ban/ed-down, 


Thence comes your mutton, and theſe chicks my own: 


From yon old walnut tree a ſhow'r ſhall fall ; 
And grapes, long-ling'ring on my only wall, 
And figs from ſtandard and eſpalier join; 
The devils in you if you cannot dine: 
Then chearful healths (your miſtreſs ſhall have place) 
And, what's more rare, a poet ſhall ſay grace. 
Fortune not much of humbling me can boaſt ; 
Tho? double tax'd, how little have I loſt ? 
My life's amuſements have been juſt the ſame, 
Before, and after ſtanding armies came. 
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My lands are fold, my father's houſe. is gane: 

[1] hire anothet's; is not that my own, - © : 

And yours, my friends? thro? whoſe free op'ning gate 
None comes too early, none departs too late; 

(For I, who hold fage Homer's rule the beſt, 

Welcome the ye" ſpeed the going gueſt.) 

« Pray heav'n it laft ! (cries Swwif? ) as you go on; 

« |] wiſh to God this houſe had been your own: 

« Pity to build without a ſon or wife! | 

« Why, you'll enjoy it only all your life.” 

Well, if the uſe be mine, can it concern one, 

Whether the name belong to Pope or Vernon? 

What's property, dear Swift / you ſee it alter 

From you to me, from me to Peter Walter ; 

Or, in a mortgage, prove a lawyer's ſhare ; 

Or, in a jointer, vaniſh from the heir ; 

Or in pure equity (the caſe not clear) 

The chanc'ry takes your rents for twenty year. 

At beſt, it falls to ſome ungracious ſon, | 

Who cries, “My father's damn'd, and all's my own!“ 
Shades, that to Baces could retreat afford, 

Become the portion of a-booby lord ; 

And Hemſley, once proud Buckingham's delight, 

Slides to a ſcrivener, or a city-knight. * 

May lands and houſes have what lords they will, 

Let us be fix'd, and our own maſters till. 

The late ingenious Dr. Swift has, in a Satire of this kind, 
intitled, Verſes on his own Death, diſſected the human heart 
(if I may ſo expreſs myſelf) and given us a picture not 
much to the advantage of mankind: yet it ſeems to be drawn 
from the life, and is, I am afraid, too much like the original, 


Dr. Swirr's VERSES on his own DEATH, 

Occaſioned by reading the following Maxim in Roch- 
| foucault : 

Dans Fadverfite de nos meilleurs amis nous trouzvons toujours 

guelgus choſe, gui ne nous deplait pas. 


As Rochfoucault his maxims drew 
From naturs, I believe them true; 
They argue no corrupted mind 

In him: the fault is in mankind. 
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This maxim, more than all the reſt, 
Is thought too baſe ſor human breaſt: 
« In all diſtreſſes of our friends 
We firſtconſult our private ends; 
« While nature, kindly bent to eaſe us, 
« Points out ſome circumſtance to pleaſe us. 
If this perhaps your patience move, 
Let reaſon and experience prove. 
We all behold with envious eyes 
Our equal rais'd above our ſize. 
] love my friend as well as you; 
But why ſhould he obſtruct my view? 
Then let me have the higher poſt, 
Suppoſe it but an inch at moſt. 
If in a battle you ſhould find 
One, whom you love of all mankind, 
Had ſome heroic action done, 
A champion kill'd, or trophy won; 
Rather than thus be over-topt, 
Would you not wiſh his laurels cropt ? 
Dear honeſt Ned is in the gout, 
Lies rack'd with pain, and you without : 
How patiently you hear him groan ! 
How glad the caſe is not your own! 

What poet would not mourn to ſee 
His brother write as well as he? 
But rather than they ſhould excel, 

He'd wiſh his rivals all in hell. 

Her end when Emulation miſſes, 

She turns to envy, ftings and hiſſes: 
The ſtrongeſt friendſhip yields to pride, 
| Unleſs the odds be on our fide. 

Vain human kind ! fantaſtic race ! 
Thy various follies who can trace? 
Self-love, ambition, envy, pride, | 
Their empire in our hearts divide: 
Give others riches, power, and ſtation, . 
*T'is all on me an uſurpation. 

J have no title to aſpire ; 

Yet, when you ſink, I ſeem the higher. 
In Pope | cannot read a line, X 
But with a ſigh I wiſh it mine; 

When he can in one couplet fix. 


More ſenſe, than I can do in fix, 
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It gives me ſuch-a jealous fit, 
I cry, Pox take him and his wit! 
i grieve to be outdone by Gay 
In my own humorous biting way. 

Arbuthnot is no more my friend, 
Who dares to irony pretend ; 
Which J was born to introduce; 
Refin'd it firſt, and ſhew'd its uſe. 
St. John, as well as Pultney, knows 
That I had ſome repute for proſe ; 
And, till they drove me out of date, 
Could maul a miniſter of ſtate. _ 
If they have mortified my pride, 
And made me throw my pen aſide ; 
If with ſuch talents heav'n hath bleſt em, 
Have I not reaſon to deteſt *em ? | 

To all my foes, dear Fortune, ſend 

Thy gifts, but never to my friend : 

] tamely can endure the firſt ; 

But this with envy makes me burſt. 

Thus much may ſerve by way of proem ; 

Proceed we therefore to our poem, 

The time is not remote, when J 

Muſt by the courſe of nature die; 

When I foreſee, my ſpecial friends 
Will try to find their private ends : 

And tho? *tis hardly underſtood, 

Which way my death can do them good ; 
Yet thus, methinks, I hear them ſpeak: 
See, how the dean begins to break ! 
Poor gentleman ! he droops apace ; 
You plainly find it 1n his face. 

That old vertigo in his head | 
Will never leave him, till he's dead. 
Beſtdes, his memory decays: 

He recolle&s not what he ſays: . 

He cannot call his friends to mind: 
Forgets the place where laſt he din'd : 
Plies you with ſtories o'er and o'er; 
He told them fifty times before. 

How does he fancy we can fit 
To hear his out-of-faſhion wit? 

But he takes up with younger folks, 
Who, for his wine, will hear his jokes. 
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Faith he muſt make his ſtories ſhorter, 

Or change his comrades once a quarter; E 
In half the time he talks them round; V 
There muſt another ſet be found. A 

For poetry, be's paſt his prime; bo T 

He takes an hour to find a rhyme : 
His fire is out, his wit decay'd, Fe 
His fancy _ his muſe a jade. T 
FT 


Pd have him throw away his pen; 
But there's no talking to ſome men! 

And then, their tenderneſs appears, H 
By adding largely to my years: h N 
He's older than he would be reckon'd, H. 
And well remembers Charles the Second. 

He hardly drinks a pint of wine; TI 
And that, I doubt, is no good fign. Ol 
His ſtomach too begins to fail: - W 
Laſt year we thought him ſtrong and hale; Ik 
ut now he's quite another thing; ef} 
I wiſh he may hold out till Spring. Tc 
Then hug themſelves, and reaſon thus : W. 
It is not yet ſo bad with us. Me 

In ſuch a caſe they talk in tropes; | He 
And by their fears expreſs their hopes. Ar 
Some great misfortune to portend, EE No 
No enemy can match a friend. | So. 
With all the kindneſs they profeſs For 
The merit of a lucky gueſs, | ] 
When daily how d'ye's come of courſe, WI 
And ſervants anſwer, Worſe and worſe,” Sor 
Wou'd pleaſe them better, than to tell, | To 
That, God be prais'd, the dean is well. N Th 
Then he, who propheſied the beſt, Wi 
Approves the judgment to the reſt: We 

: « You know L always fear'd the worſt, Fut 
« And often told you ſo at firſt.” Ha 
He'd rather chuſe that I ſhould die, | He 
Than his prediction prove a lie. For, 
Not one foretels I ſhall recover; . The 
But all agree to give me over. | | Fro 

Yet, ſhould ſome neighbour feel a pain 'Tis 
Juft in the parts where I complain, An 
How many a meſſage would he ſend! - Run 
What hearty prayers that I ſhould mend ! " 4 i 

rie 
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Enquire what regimen I kept; | 
What gave me caſe, and how I ſlept : 
And more lament, when I was dead, 
Than all the ſnivelers round my bed. 
My good companions, never fear; 
For, though you may miſtake a year, 
Though your prognoſtics run too faſt, 
They mult be verified at laſt. 
Behold the fatal day arrive! 
How is the dean ? he's juſt ahve. 
Now the departing prayer is read, 


He hardly breathes. The dean is dead. 


Before the paſſing bell begun, 
The news through half the town has run. 
Oh ! may we all for death prepare! 
What has he left? And who's his heir ? 
I know no more than what the news is, 
'Tis all bequeath'd to public uſes. 
To public uſes ! there's a whim ; 
What had the public done for him ? 
Mere envy, avarice, and pride 
He gave it all but firſt he dy'd. 
And had the dean in all the nation 
No worthy friend, no poor relation ? 
do ready to do ſtrangers good, 
Forgetting his own fleſh and blood ! 
Now Grud&/ireet wits art all employ'd ; 
With elegies the town is cloy'd : 
Some paragraph in every paper 
To curſe the Dean, or bleſs the Drapier; 
The doQars, tender of their fame, 
Wiſely on me lay all the blame. 
We muſt confeſs his caſe was nice; 
Tut he would never take advice: 
riad he been ruPd, for ought appears, 
He might have liv'd theſe twenty years: 
For, when we open'd him, we found, 
That all his vital parts were ſound. 
From Dublin ſoon to London ſpread, 
Tis told at court, the Dean is dead. 
And Lady & in the ſpleen , 
Runs laughing up to tell“ * *. 
* * ſo gracious, mild, and good, 
Cries, © Is he gone, tis time he ſhou'd, 
Vol. I. 8 
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Now Chartres, at Levee, 

Tells with a ſneer the tidings heavy: 
Why, if he died without his ſhoes, 
(Cries ) Tm ſorry for the news. 
Oh, were the wretch but living ſtill, 
And in his place my good friend Will / 
-Or had a mitre on his head, a 
Provided Bolingbr:ke were dead ! 

Now Curl his ſhop from rubbiſh drains, 
Three genuine tomes of Swwi/7's remains! 
And then, to make them paſs the glibber, 
Revis'd by Tibbalds, Moore, and Citber. 
He'll treat me as he does my betters, 
Publiſh my will, my life, my letters ; 
Revive the libels born to die; | 
Which Pope muſt bear, as well as I. 2 

Here ſhift the ſcene, to repreſent 


How thoſe I love my death lament. 
Poor ohe will grieve a month, and Gay 
A week, and Arbuthnot a day. ] 
St. Fehn himſelf will ſcarce forbear 
To bite his pen, and drop a tear. 
'The reſt will give a ſhrug, and cry, 8 
« Pm ſorry but we all muſt die c 
Indiff*rence, clad in wiſdom's guiſe, | F 
All fortitude of mind ſupplies ; - ; 40 
For how can ſtony bowels melt 40 
In thoſe who never pity felt? 60 
When we are laſh'd, they kiſs the rod, 60 
Reſigning to the wil! of God. < cc 
The fools, my juniors by a year, 40 
Are tortur'd with ſuſpenſe and fear; 10 
Who wiſely thought my age a ſcreen, « 
When death approach'd, to ſtand between; 6c 
The ſcreen remov'd, their hearts are trembling, q 
They mourn for me without diſſembling. cc 
My. female friends, whoſe tender hearts « 


Have better learn'd to a& their parts, 


But ſpick and 
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Receive the news in doleful dumps: 
„The Dean is dead (pray what is trumps ?) 
J hen, Lord have mercy on his ſoul ! 
( Ladies, Ill venture for the vole) - 

« Six Deans, they ſay, muſt bear the pall, 
(„J wiſh I knew what king to call.) 
« Madam, your huſband will attend 

«© The funeral of ſo good a friend. 

“No, Madam, tis a ſhocking fight, 

« And he's engag'd to morrow night: 

« My Fady Ciub will take it ill, 

If he ſhould fail her at quadrille. 

« He lov'd the Dean (I lead a heart) 

« But deareſt friends, they ſay, muſt part. 
« His time was come, he ran his race ; 
„We hope he's in a better place.” 

Why do we grieve that friends ſhould die ? 

No loſs more eaſy to ſupply. 

One year is paſt, a different ſcene ! 

No farther mention of the Dean ; 

Who now, alas! no more is miſs'd 
Than if he never did exift. 

Where's now the favourite of Apollo? 
Departed: and his works muft follow : 
Muſt undergo the common fate ; 

His kind of wit is out of date. 

Some country ſquire to Lino? goes, 
Enquires for Swift in verſe and proſe : 
Says Lintot, I have heard the name; 
He dy'd a year ago,” the ſame, 

He ſearches all the ſhop in vain, 
« Sir, you may find them in Duci=/ane. 
] ſent them, with a load of books, 
** Laſt Monday to the paſtry-cook's. 
To fancy they could live a year 
I find you're but a ſtranger here. 
„The Dean was famous in his time, 
And had a kind of knack at rhyme: 
His way of writing now is paſt ; 
The town has got a better taſte. 
I keep no antiquated ſtuff, 

foan I have enough. 
Pray, do but give me leave to ſhow 'em : 
Here's Colley Cibber*s birth-day poem. 
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<< This ode you never yet have ſeen, 
cc By Stephen Duck, upon the Queen, 


«© 'Then here's a letter finely penn'd Vi 
« Aoainſt the Crafiſnan and his friend. M 
« It clearly ſhews, that all reflex ion ; f 
« On miniſters, is diſaffection. He 
Next here's Sir Robert's vindication, Sh 
« And Mr. Hen y's laſt oration : | Be 
4 The hawkers have not got them yet: Hi 
© Your honour pleaſe to buy a ſet ?” | W 
Suppoſe me dead, and then ſuppoſe ö Ne 
A club aſſembled at the Ro/e ; W 
Where from diſcourſe of this and that, M* 
I grow the ſubject of their chat. An 
The Dean, if we believe report, He 
Was never ill receiv*d at court. If f 
Although ironically grave, He 
He ſham'd the fool, and laſh'd the knave. Bec 
« Sir, I have heard another ſtory; _ We 
He was a moſt confounded tory ; To 
4 And grew, or he is much bely'd, | An 
Extremely dull before he dy'd.” 80 
Can we the Drapier e' er forget? He 
Is not our nation in his debt? ve 
T was he that writ the Drapier's Letters ! He 
4% He ſhould have left them for his betters: In 
We had a hundred aher men, - N Ani 
Nor need defend upon his pen—— Pro 
Say what you will about his reading, Be 
« You never can defend his breeding; wy 
«© Who, in his Satires running riot, — 
« Could never leave the world in quiet; — 
« Attacking, when he took the whim, «} 
Court, city, camp, all one to him——, TY 
« But why would he, except he /obber'd, . os 
«© Offend our patriot, great Sir x SY 
* Whoſe counſels aid the ſovereign po- * 
To ſewve the nation every hour. 3 
What / enes of evil he unravels MA 
| In S:tires, libels, lying travels ! 1 
« Not ſparing his own clergy cloth, v 
« But eats into ãt like a mth——!” 


Perhaps I may allow, the Dean 
Had too much Satire in his vein ; 
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And ſeem'd determin'd not to ſtarve it, 
Becauſe no age could more deſerve it. | 
Vice, if it e'er can be abaſh'd, 

Muſt be or ridicuPd, or laſp d. 

If you reſent it, who's to blame? 

He neither knew you, nor your name, 

Should vice expect to ſcape rebuke, 
Becauſe its owner is a duke? 

His friendſhips, ſtill to fe confin'd, 

Were always of the middling kind : 

No fools of rank, or mongrel breed, 
Who fain would paſs for lord indeed, 
Where titles give no right to power, 

And peerage is a wither'd flower. 

He would have deem'd it a diſgrace, 

If ſuch a wretch had known his face. 

He never thought an honour done him,. 
Becauſe a peer was proud to own him; 
Would rather ſlip aſide, and chuſe 

To talk with wits in dirty ſhoes ; - | 
And ſcorn. the fools with ſtars and garters, 
So often ſeen careſſing Charters. 

He kept with Princes due decorum, 
Yet never ſtood in awe before em. 
He follow'd Daw d's leſſons juſt, 

In Princes never put his truſt : 

And, would you make him truly our, 
Provoke him with a ſlave in power. 
Alas, poor Dean ! his only ſcope 
Was to be held a mi/anthrope. 
„This into general ou drew him, 
© Which if he lik'd, nuch good may do him! 
© His zeal was not to laſh our crimes, 

But, diſcontent againſt the times; 

For, had we made him timely offers 

To raiſe his po, or fill his coffers, 

** Perhaps he might have truckled down, 
Like other brethren of his gown : 

For party he would ſcarce have bled ; 


* 1 ſay no more——becauſe he's dead——. 


What writings has he left behind—?” 

hear they're of a different kind : 

A few in verſe; but moſt in proſe—. 

Some high-flown pamphlets, 1 ſuppoſe: 
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« All ſcribbled in the aver of times, 
To palliate his friend Oxford's crimes, 
« To praiſe Queen Anne, nay more defend her, 
« As never fav'ring the Pretender-—- : 
Or /itels yet conceal'd from light, 
« Againſt the court to ſhew his ſpite; 
« Perhaps his travels, part the third, 
« A he at every /econd word: 
« Offenſive to a /oyal ear: 
« But—zot one ſermon, you may wear. 
As tor his works, in verſe or proſe, 
T own myſelf no judge of thoſe : 
Nor can I tell what critics thought em; 
But this I know, all people bought 'em, 
As with a moral view deſign'd, 
To pleaſe, and to reform mankind ; 
And, if he often miſs'd his aim, 
The world muſt own it to their me, 
The praiſe is his, and theirs the blame. 
He gave the little wealth he had, 
To build a houſe for fools and mad; 
To ſhew by one ſatiric touch, 
No nation wanted it ſo much: | 
And ſince you dread no farther laſhes, 
Methinks you may forgive his aſhes. - 


We come now to thoſe Satires of the ſerious kind, for 
which Juvenal is ſo much diſtinguiſhed. As the charac- 
teriſtic properties of theſe Satires are, Morality, Dignity, 
and Severity, a better example cannot be given than a 
poem intitled Loncon, written in imitation of the Third 
Satire of Juvenal, by Mr. Samuel! Johnſon, who has kept 
up to the ſpirit and force of the original. | 


LONDON: 4 Pon. 


quis 4 ne; 8 
Tam patiens urbis, tam ferreus ut teneat ſe. J 
. U Ys 


THO! grief and fondneſs in my breaſt rebel, 
When injur'd THA L ts bids the town farewel, 
Yet ſtill my calmer thoughts his choice commend, 


I praiſe the hermit, but regret the friend, 
| Whe 
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Tho now reſolves, from vice and Lonpox far, 
o breathe in diſtant fields a purer air, 
nd, fix*d on Cambria's ſolitary ſhore, 
ive to St. David one true Briton more. 
For who would leave, unbrib'd, H:ibernia's land, 
r change the rocks of Scotland for the Strand? 
here none are ſwept by ſudden fate away, 
But all, whom hunger ſpares, with age decay : 
Here malice, rapine, accident, conſpire, 
nd now a rabble rages, now a fire; 
heir ambuſh here relentleſs ruffians lay, 
And here the fell attorney prowls for prey; 
Here failing houſes thunder on your head, 
And here a female atheiſt talks you dead. 
While THALEs waits the wherry that contains 
Of diſſipated wealth the ſmall remains, 
On 7hames's banks, in filent thought, we ſtood, 
Where Greenwich ſmiles upon the filver flood: 


Struck with the ſeat that gave EI a birth, 
We kneel, and kiſs the conſecrated earth; 
In pleaſing dreams the bliſsful age renew, 
And call Pritannia's glories back to view; 
behold her croſs triumphant on the main, 
The guard of commerce, and the dread of Hain, 
tre maſquerades debauch'd, exciſe oppreſs'd, 
Or Engliſb honour grew a ſtanding jeſt. 
. A tranſient calm the happy ſcenes beſtow, 
r And for a moment lull the ſenſe of woe. 
At length, awaking with contemptuous frown, 
„ Windignant TualEs eyes the neighb'ring town. 
Since worth, he cries, in theſe degen'rate days 
„t WI ents ev'n the cheap reward of empty praiſe ; 
P In thoſe curſt walls devote to vice and gain, 
vince unrewarded ſcience toils in vain 
vince hope but ſooths to double my diſtreſs, 
And ev'ry moment leaves my little leſs ; 
While yet my ſteddy ſteps no ſtaff ſuſtains, 
And life ſtill vig'rous revels in my veins, | 
Grant me, kind heav'n, to find ſome happier place, 
Where honeſty and ſenſe are no diſgrace ; 
dome pleaſing bank where verdant ofiers play, 
dome peaceful vale with nature's painting gay; 


* Queen Elizabeth born at Greenmvich, 
* S 4 
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Where once the harraſs'd Briton found repoſe, 
And, ſafe in poverty, defy'd his foes ; 
Some ſecret cell, ye pow'rs, indulgent give. 
Let live here, for———has learn'd to live. 
Here let thoſe reign, whom penſions can incite 
To vote a patriot black, a courtier white; 
Explain their country's dear-bought rights away, 
And plead for pirates in the face of day; 
With flaviſh tenets taint our poiſon'd youth 
And lend a lye the confidence of truth. 
Let ſuch raiſe palaces, and manors buy, 
Collect a tax, or farm a lottery, 
With warbling eunuchs fill a licens'd ſtage, 
And lull to ſervitude a thoughtleſs age. 
Heroes, proceed! what bounds your pride ſhall hold? 
What check reſtrain your thirſt of pow'r and gold? 
Behold rebellious virtue quite o'erthrown, 
Behold our fame, our wealth, our lives your own. 
To ſuch, a groaning nation's ſpoils are giv'n, 
When public crimes inflame the wrath of heav'n. 
But what, my friend, what hopes remains for me, 
Who {tart at theft, and bluſh at perjury ? 
Who ſcarce forbear, tho? BRITAIx's court he ſing, 
To pluck a titled poct's borrow'd wing; 
A ſlateſman's logic unconvinc'd can hear, 
And dare to ſlumber o'er the Gazetteer; 
Deſpiſe a foo! in half his penſion dreſt, 
Aud frive in vain to laugh at H v's jeſt, 
Others with foſter ſmiles, and ſubtler art, 
Caa ſap the principles, or taiut the heart; 
With more addreſs a lover's note convey, 
Or bribe a virgin's innocence away. 
Well may they riſe, while I, whoſe ruſtic tongue 
Ne'er knew to puzzle right, or varniſh wrong, 
Spurn'd as a beggar, dreaded as a ſpy, 
Live unregarded, unlamented die. | | 
For what but ſocial guilt the friend endears ? 
Who ſhares Orgil:o's crimes, his fortune ſhares 
But thou, ſhould tempting villainy preſent 
All Marub'rongh hoarded, or all Villiers ſpent, 
Turn from the glitt'ring bribe thy ſcornful eye, 
Nor ſell for gold, what gold could never buy, 
Ihe peaceful ſlumber, EV err day, 
Unſullied fame, and conſcience ever gay. 
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The cheated nation's happy fav'rites ſee ! | 
Mark whom the great careſs, whom frown on me 
Lox pon ! the needy: villain's gen'ral home, 
The common ſhore of Paris and of Rome; 
With eager thirſt, by folly or by fate, 
Sucks in the _ of each corrupted ſtate. 
Forgive my tranſports on a theme like this, 
cannot bear a French metropolis. | 

Illuſtrious EDwarp! from the realms of day 
The land of heroes and of ſaints ſurvey ; 
Nor hope the Britiſb lineaments to trace, 
The ruſtic grandeur, or the ſurly grace, 
But loſt in thoughtleſs eaſe, and empty ſhow, 
Behold the warrior dwindled to a beau; 
Senſe, freedom, piety, refin*d away, 
Of France the mimic, and of Spain the prey. 

All that at home no more can beg or ſteal, 
Or like a gibbet better than a wheel; | 
Hiſs d from the ſtage, or houted from the court, 
Their air, their dreſs, their politics import; 
Obſequious, artful, voluble and gay, 
On Britains fond credulity they prey. 
No gainful trade their induſtry can en pe, 
They fing, they dance, clean ſhoes, or cure a clap ;- 
All ſciences a faſting Monſieur knows, | 
And bid him go to hell, to hell he goes. 

Ah! what avails it, that, from ſlav'ry far, 
[drew the breath of life in Enzlifs air; 
Was early taught a Briton's right to prize, 
And liſp the tales of Hen x r's victories ; 
If the gull'd conqueror receives the chain, 
And flattery ſubdues when arms are vain? 

Studious to pleaſe, and ready to ſubmit, 
The ſupple Gaul was born a paraſite: N 
Still to his int'reſt true, where er he goes, FE 
Wit, brav'ry, worth, his laviſh tongue beſtows; 
ln ev'ry face a thouſand graces ſhine, 
From ev'ry tongue flows harmony divine. 

Theſe arts in vain our rugged natives try,. 
Strain out with fault'ring diffidence a lye, 
And gain a kick for . flattery. 

geſides, with juſtice this diſcerning age 
Admires their wond'rous talents for the ſtage : 
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Well may they venture on the mimio's art, 


Who play from morn to night a borrow'd part; 
Practis'd their maſter's notions to embrace, 
Repeat his maxims, and reflect his face; 

With ev'ry wild abſurdity comply, 

And view each object with another's eye; 

To ſhake with laughter ere the jeſt they hear, 
To pour at will the counterfeited tear, 
And as their patron hints the cold or heat, 

To ſhake in dog-days, in December ſweat, 
How, when competitors like theſe contend, 
Can ſurly virtue hope to fix a friend? 

Slaves that with ſerious impudence beguile, 

And lye without a bluſh, without a ſmile ; 

Exalt each trifle, ev'ry vice adore, | 
Your taſte in ſnuff, your judgment in a whore; 
Can Balbs's eloquence applaud, and ſwear 

He gropes his breeches with a monarch's air. 

For arts like theſe prefer'd, admir'd, careſs'd, 
They firſt invade your table, then your breaſt ; 
Explore your ſecrets with inſidious art, 

Watch the weak hour, and ranſack all the heart; 
Then ſoon your ill-plac'd confidence repay, 


Commence your lords, and govern or betray. 
By numbers here from ſhame or cenſure free, 


All crimes are ſafe, but hated poverty. 
'This, only this, the rigid law purſues, 
This, only this, provokes the ſnarling muſe. 
'The ſober trader at a tatter'd cloak, | 
Wakes from his dream, and labours for a joke; 
With briſker air the filken courtiers gaze, 
And turn the varied taunt Wee ways. 
Of all the griefs that harraſs the diſtreſs'd,. 
Sure the moſt bitter is a ſcornful jeſt: 
Fate never wounds more deep the gen'rous heart, 
Than when a blockhead's inſalt points the dart. 
Has heav'n reſerv'd, in pity to the poor, 
No pathleſs waſte, or adios d ſhore ? 
No ſecret iſland on the boundleſs main? 
No peaceful deſart yet unclaim'd by Spain ? 
Quick let us riſe, the happy feats explore, 
And bear oppreſſion's inſolence no more. 
This mournful truth is ev*ry where confeſs'd,. 
SLOW RISES WORTH, BY POVERTY DEFRESS'D : 
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gut here more ſlow, where all are ſlaves to gold, 
Where looks are merchandize, and ſmiles are ſold ;- 
Where won by bribes,- by flatteries implor'd, 

The groom retails the favours of his lord, 

But hark ! th' affrighted crowd's tumultuous cries 
Roll through the ſtreets, and thunder to the ſkies : 
Rais'd from ſome pleaſing dream of wealth and pow'r, . 
Some pompous palace, or ſome bliſsful bow'r, 
Aghaſt you ſtart, and ſcarce with aching ſight 
Suſtain th' approaching fire's tremendous light; 

Swift from purſuing horrors take your way, 
And leave your little ALL to flames a prey; 

Then thro* the world a wretched vagrant roam, 
For where can ſtarving merit, find a home? 

In vain your mournful narrative diſcloſe, 
While all neglect, and moſt inſult your woes. 

Should heaven's juſt bolts Orgilio's wealth confound,.. 

And ſpread his flaming palace on the ground, 
Swift o'er the land the diſmal rumour flies, 
And public mournings pacify the ſkies ; 

The laureate tribe in ſervile verſe relate 
How virtue wars with perſecuting fate. 

With well-reign'd gratitude the penſion'd band» 
Refund the plunder of the beggar'd land. 
dee! while he builds, the gaudy vaſſals come, 

And crowd with ſudden wealth the riſing dome; 
The price of boroughs and of ſouls reſtore, 

And raiſe his treaſutes higher than before: 
Now bleſs'd with all the baubles of the great, 
The poliſh'd marble, and the ſhining plate, 
0:3i1io ſees the golden pile aſpire, 

And hopes from-angry-heav*n.another fire, 

Could'ſt thou reſign the park and play content, 
For the fair banks of Severn or of Trent, 

There might'ſt thou find ſome elegant retreat, 

dome hireling ſenator's deſerted feat ;- 

And ſtretch thy proſpects o'er the ſmiling land, 

For leſs than rent the dungeons of the Strand; 

There prune thy walks, ſupport thy drooping flowers, 
Direct thy rivulets, and twine thy bow'rs ; 

And, while thy beds a cheap repaſt afford, . 

Deſpiſe the dainties of a venal lords; 

There ev'ry buſh with nature's muſic rings, 

There ey'ry breeze bears health upon its. Wings; 
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On all thy hours ſecurity ſhall ſmile, | 
And bleſs thy evening walk and morning toil, 

Prepare for death, if here at night you roam, 
And fign your will before you ſup from home. 

_ Some hery fop, with new commiſſion vain, 
Who ſleeps on brambles till he kills his man 
Some frolic drunkard, reeling from a feaſt, 
Provokes a broil, and ſtabs you for a jeſt. 

Vet ev'n theſe heroes, miſchievouſly gay, 
Lords of the ſtreet, and terrors of the way; 
Fluſh'd as they are with folly, youth and wine, 
Their prudent iaſults to the poor confine ; 

Afar they mark the flambeau's bright approach, 
And ſhun the ſhining train, and golden coach. 

In vain, theſe dangers paſt, your doors you cloſe, 

And hope the balmy bleſſings of repole ; 

Cruel with guilt, and Caring with deſpair, 

The midnight murd'rer hurſts the faithleſs bar; 
Invades the ſacred hour of filent reſt, 

And plants, unſeen, a dagger in your breaſt. 

Scarce can our fields, ſuch crowds at Tybura die, 
With hemp the gallows and the fleet ſupply. 
Propoſe your ſchemes, ye ſenatorian band, 
Whoſe ways and means ſupport the ſinking land; 
Leſt ropes be wanting in the tempting ſpring 
To rig another convoy for the K—g, 

A ſingle jail, in ALF«evp's golden reign, 
Could half the nation's criminals contain; 

Fair juſtice then, without conſtraint ador'd, 

Held high the ſteady ſcale, but deep'd the ſword ; 
No ſpies were paid, no ſpecial juries known, 

Bleſt age! but ah! how diff rent from our own! 

Much could I add but ſee the boat at hand, 
The tide retiring calls me from the land: 

Fare wel; — When youth, and health, and fortune ſpent, 
Thou fiy'ſt for refuge to the wilds of Kent; | 

And tir'd, like me, with follies and with crimes, 

In angry numbers warn'ſt ſucceeding times; 

'i hen thall thy friend, nor thou refuſe his aid, 

Still foe to vice, forſake bis Cambrian ſhade ; 

In virtue's cauſe once more exert his rage, 

Thy Satire point, and animate thy page. 
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The Reader may think theſe examples ſufficient to II- 
luſtrate the rules we have laid down; but. we cannot quit 
this ſubje& without preſenting him with one of Dr. 
Vung's, which we have taken from his book intitled, 
Loe of Fame the Univerſal Paſſion. In this work there is 
a Unity of Defign, and the Author has endeavoured to 
prove the poſition in his title, wiz. that Lowe of Fame is the 
Univer/al Paſſion, in ſeven Satites; which, tho' character- 
tical, abound with morality and good ſenſe. The Cha- 
raters are well ſelected, the Ridicule is high, and the 1 
datire well pointed, and to the purpoſe. PTD ö 1 f A: 


LOVE ff FAME. 
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My Muſe, proceed, and reach thy deſtin'd end, 
Tho” teil and danger the bold taſk attend. 

Heroes and Gods make other poems fine, 

Plain Satire calls for ſenſe in ev'ry line; 

Then, to what fwarms thy faults I dare expoſe ? 
All friends to vice and fo/ly are thy foes ; 

When /uch the foe, a war eternal wage, 

Tis moſt ill- nature to repreſs thy rage; 

And if theſe ſtrains ſome nobler Muſe excite, 

I'll glory in the verſe 1 did vet write. 

So weak are human kind by nature made, 
Or to ſuch weakneſs by their vice betray'd, 
Almighty Vanity ! to thee they owe 
Their ze/? of pleaſure, and their balm of woe. 
Thou, like the ſun, all co/ours doſt contain, 
Varying, like rays of light, on drops of rain 1 
For ev'ry ſoul finds reaſons to be proud, II 
Tho? hifs'd and hooted by the pointing crowd. l. 

Warm in purſuit of foxes and renown, BH 
* Hippolytus demands the /y{van crown; 

But Florio's fame, the product of a ſhower, 

Grows in his garden, an illuſtrious flower! 
Why teems the earth? why melt the vernal ſkies ? 
Why ſhines the ſun ? to make + Paul Diacł riſe. 
From morn to noon has F/orio gazing ſtood, 


And wonder'd how the Gods could be fo good. 


The ® This refers to the Fir Satire. + The name of a tulip, [ (4108! 
| | What 108% | 
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What ſhape? What hue ? Was ever nymph ſo fair? 
He dotes ! he dies! he too is rooted there, | 
O ſolid bliſs! which nothing can deſtroy 
Except a cat, bird, ſnail, or idle boy. 
In fame's full bloom lies Florio down at night, 
And wakes next day a moſt inglorious wight; . 
The tulip's dead! ſee thy fair ſiſter's fate, 
O C——/ and be kind ere 'tis too late. 
Nor are thoſe enemies I mention'd all; 
Beware, O floriſt, thy ambition's fall. 


A friend of mine indulg'd this noble flame; 


A quaker ſerv'd him, Adam was his name. 
To one lov'd tulip oft the maſter went, 
Hung o'er it, and whole days in rapture ſpent ; 


But came and miſs'd it one ill fated hour: 


He rag'd ! he roar d! What demon cropt my flow'r!” 
Serene, quoth Adam, lo! *twas cruſh'd by me 
« FalPn is the Baa/ to which thou bow'dſt thy knee.“ 
gut all men want amu/emert, and what crime 
& In ſuch a paradiſe to fool their time?“ 
None ; but why proud of this ? to fame they ſoar; 
We grant zhey*re idle, if they'll aſk no more. 
We ſmile at floriſts, we deſpiſe their joy, 
And think their hearts enamour'd of a toy : 
But are thoſe wiſer whom we molt admire, 
Survey with envy, and purſue with fire? 
What's he who ſighs for wealth, or fame, or power? 
Another Florio doting on a flower, ; 
A ſhort liv'd flower, and which has often ſprung. 
From ſordid arts, as Florio's out of dung. 

With what, O Codru: ! is thy fancy ſmit ? 

The fi;wer of learning, and the &/oom of wit. 
Thy gaudy ſhelves with crimſon bindings glow, 
And Epidtetus is a perfect beau. 
How fit. for thee bound up in crimſon too, 
Gilt, and, like them, devoted to the view ? 
Thy books are furniture. Methinks tis hard 
That ſcience ſhould be purchas'd by the yard, 
And 7, turn'd upholſterer, ſend home 
The gilded leather to it up thy room. 

If not to ſome. peculiar end aſſign d, 
Study's the ſpecious trifling of the mind; 

Or is a beſt a ſecondary aim, | 
A chace for port alone, and not for gane: 
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Ir ſo, ſure they who the mere welume prize, 
But love the thicket where the guarry lies. 

On buying books Lorenzo long was bent, 
But found at length, that it reduc'd his rent, 
His farms were flown ; when lo! a ſale comes on, 
A choice colle&ion ! what is to be done? 
He ſells his /a/?; for he the whole will buy; 
sells ev'n his houſe ; nay wants whereon to lie; 
So high the gen'rous ardor of the man 
For Romans, Greeks, and Orientals rann. 
When terms were drawn, and brought him by the clerk, - 
Lorenzo ſign'd the bargain—with his mark. 
Unlearned men of books aſſume the care, 
As eunuchs are the guardians of the fair. 

Not in his authors' Iiveries alone 
I; Corus erudite ambition ſhown ? 
Editions various, at high prices bought, 
Inform the world what Codrus would be thought ; 
And, to his coſt, another muſt ſacceed; 
To pay a ſage, who /ays that he can read, 
Who zitles knows, and indexes has ſeen, 
But leaves to what lies between, 
Of pompous books who ſhuns the proud expence, 
And humbly is contented with their s. 

, whoſe accompliſhments make good 
The promiſe of a long-illuſtrious blood, 
In arts and manners eminently grac'd, 
The ſtricteſt Honour! and the fineſt zafte / 
Accept this verſe ; if Satire can agree 
With ſo conſummate an humanity, 

By your example would Hilario mend, 
How would it grace the talents of my friend, 
Who, with the charms of his own genius ſmit, 
Conceives all virtues are compriz'd in wit? 
but time his fervent petulance may cool; 
For tho” he is a avit, he is no fo. 
In time he'll learn to 2, not waſte his ſenſe, 
Nor make a /railty of an excellence. 
His briſk attack on þ/ochheads we ſhould prize, 
Were not his jeſt as flippant with the w/e. 
He ſpares nor friend, nor foe; but calls to mind, 
Lice Deoms-day, all the faults of all mankind. 

What tho” gif tickles ? tickling is unſafe, 
& till tis painfal while it makes us Jaugh. 


Who, 


n 

Who, for the poor renown of being ſnart, 

Would leave a ſting within a brother's heart ? 
Parts may be prais'd, good. nature is ador'd ; 

Then draw your ww as ſeldom as your /word, 

And never on the weak ; or you'll appear, 

As there no hero, no great genius here, 

As in ſmooth oil the razor beſt is whet, 

So wit is by politeneſs ſharpelt ſet, - 

Their want of edge from their offence is ſeen ; 

Both pain us leaſt when exquiſitely keen. 

The fame men give is for the ey they find; 

Dull is the jeſter when the joke's znkind. _ 
Since Marcus, doubtleſs, thinks himſelf a wit, 
To pay my compliment what place ſo fit ? f 

His moſt facetious letters came to hand, 
Which my firſt Satire ſweetly reprimand. 
If that a ;u/? offence to Marcus gave, 
Say, Marcus, which art thou, a fool, or Anave? 
For all but ſuch with caution I forbore ; 
That thou waſt either, I ne'er knew before. 
I know thee now, both a thou art, and whogz 
No maſk ſo good, but Marcus muſt ſhine through; 
Falſe names are vain, thy lines their author tell, 
Thy beſt concealment had been writing av] 
But thou a brave neglect of fame haſt ſhown, 
Of others fame, great genius, and thy own. 
Write on unheeded, and this maxim know, 
The man who pardons, di/a!points his foe, 

In malice to proud wits, ſome proud ly Jull 
Their peevi/þ reaſon, vain of being dull; 
When ſome home joke has ſtung their /o/emn ſouls, 
In vengeance they determine -to be fools ; 
Thro' ſpleen, that /zz/e nature gave, make 14%, 
Quite zealous in the ways of heavine/ ; 
To /umps inanimate a fondneſs take, 
And diſinherit ſons that are awake. | 
Theſe, when their utmoſt venom they would ſpit, 
Moſt barbaroully tell you « de f4 Wh.” 
Poor #egroes thus, to ſhew their burning ſpite, 
To cacodzmons ſay, they're devi white. 

Lamp irs, from the bottom of his breaſt, 

Sighs Oer one child, but triumphs in the reſt. 


# Letters ſent to the Author, ſigned Marty, 
; 2 
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How 


| And by heav'n's % ing thinks himſelf undone. 
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How juſt his grief ? one carries in his head 

A leſ proportion of his father's lead; 

And is in danger, without ſpecial grace, 

To riſe above a juſtice of the peace. 

The dunghill-breed of Men a diamond ſcorn, 

And feel a paſſion for a grain of corn, | 

Some ſtupid, plodding, money-loving wight, 

Who wins their hearts by knowing black from white, 
Who with much pains exerting all Fis ſenſe, 

Can range aright his ſhillings, pounds, and pence. - 
The booby-father craves 22 


Wants of all kinds are made to fame a plea; 

One learns to /i/p, another not to ſee; 

Miſs D tottering catches at your hand, 

Was ever thing ſo pretty born to ſtand ? 

Whillt theſe what nature gave diſown thro? pride, 
Others affect what, nature has deny'd, 

Waat nature has deny'd fools will purſue, 

As ajes are ever walking upon two, 

Clas, a grateful ſage, our awe and ſport ! 
Supports grave forms, for forms the ſage ſupport, 
He hems, and cries with an important air, 

f yonder clouds withdraw, it will be fair :? 

Then quotes the Stagyrite to prove it true, 

And adds, “The learn'd delight in ſomething neau. 
It not enough the blockhead ſcarce can read, 

But muſt he w;/2ly look, and gravely plead ? 

As far a formaliſt from wiſdom fits 

la judging eyes, as liłertines from bits. 

Yet ſubtile wights (fo blind are mortal men, 
Tho? Satire couch them with her keeneſt pen) 
Forever will hang out a ſolemn face, 

To put off ahn with the better grace; 
fs pedlars with ſome hero's head make bold, 
liluitrious mark! where pins are to be ſold, 

What's the bent brow, or neck in thought reclin'd ? 
The booby's wiſdom to conceal the mind. 

A man of ſenſe can artiſice diſdain, 

a5 men of wealth may venture to go plain 
And be this truth eternal ne'er forgot, 
helernity's a cover for a ht. 

find the fool when I behold the ſereen; 
tor dis the wiſe-man's intereſt to be een. 
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Hence, „ that openneſs of heart, 

And juſt diſdain for that poor mimic art; 

Hence (manly praiſe !) that manner nobly free, 
Which all admire, and I applaud in thee. 

With generous ſcorn how oft haſt thou ſurvey'd 
Of court and toaun the noon-tide maſquerade, 
Where ſwarms of #naves the vizor quite diſgrace, 
And hide ſecure behind a naked face ? | 
Where gfture's end of language is declin'd, 
And men talk only to conceal the mind ; 
Where generous hearts the greateſt hazard run, 
And he who truſts a brother is undone ? 

Theſe all their care expend on outward ſhow 


For wealth and fame; for fame alone the beau. 


Of late at White's was young F /orel/o ſeen, 

How blank his look ? how diſcompos'd his mien ? 

So hard it proves in grief ſincere to feign ! 

S unk were his ſpirits ; for his coat was plain. 
Next day his breait regain'd its wonted peace, 

His health was mended with a //ver lace. 

A curious artiſt, long inur'd to toils 

Of gentler fort, with combs, and fragrant oils, 

Whether by chance, or by ſome God inſpir'd, 

So touch'd his curls, his mighty ſoul was fir'd. 

The well-ſwoln ties an equal homage claim, 

And either ſhoulder has its ſhare of fame ; 

His ſumptuous watch-ca/e, tho? conceal'd it lies, 

Like a good onſcience, ſolid joy ſupplies. 

He only thinks himſelf, ſo far from vain, 

St—pe in wit, in breeding D—/—ze, 

Whene'er by ſeeming chance he throws his eye 


On mirrors fluſhing with his 7yrian dye, 


With how ſublime a tranſport leaps his heart ? 
But fate ordains that deareſt friends muſt part. 
In active meaſures, brought from France, he wheels, 
And triumphs conſcious of his learned heels. 
So have I ſeen on ſome bright ſummer's day 
A calf of genius debonnair and gay, 
Dance on the bank, as if inſpir'd by fame, 
Fond of the pretty fellow in the ſtream. 
Moraſe is ſunk with ſhame, whene'er ſurpriz'd. 
In linnen clean, or peruke undiſguis'd. 


No ſublunary chance his veſtments fear, 


Valu'd, like leopard's, as their pets appear. 


A fam d 


431 
A fam'd ſur tout he wears, which once was blue, 
And his foot ſwims in a capacious ſhoe, 
One day his wife (for who can wives reclaim?) 
Levell'd her barbarous needle at his fame: 
But open force was vain; by night ſhe went, 
And, while he flept, ſurpriz'd the darling rent; 
Where yawn'd the frize is now become a doubt, 
And glory at one entrance quite ſhut out. 

He ſcorns Florello, and Florello him, 
This hates the i h creature, that the prim; 
Thus in each other both theſe fools deſpiſe 
Their own dear ſelves, with undiſcerning eyes: 
Their methods various, but alike their aim ; 
The oven and the fopling are the ſame. 

Ye whigs and tories ! thus it fares with you, 
When party rage too warmly you purſue ; 
Then both club nonſenſe and IO pride, 


And /3//y joins whom /entiments divide. 


You vent your ſpleen as monkeys, when they paſs, 


Scratch at the mimic-monkey in the glaſs, 
While hoth are one; and henceforth 5 
Fool of both ſides ſhall ſtand for fools alone. 

„But who art thou? methinks Florello cries, 
Of all thy ſpecies art t10u only wiſe ?” 

Since ſmalleſt things ern give our fins a twitch, | 
As croſſing ſtraws retard a paſſing witch, 

Flirell, thou my monitor ſhalt be; 

Ill cogjure thus ſome profit out of hee. 

O thou myſelf! abroad our counſels roam, 
And, like ill huſbands, take no care at home. 
Thou too art wounded with the common dart, 
And love of fame lies throbbing at thy heart ; 
And what wiſe means to gain it haſt thou choſe ? 
know, fame and fortune both are made of proſe. 
b thy ambition ſweating for a r-yme, 

Thou unambitious fool, at this late time ? 
While I a moment name, a moment's paſt, 

I'm nearer death in 24s verſe than the /aft ; 
What then is to be done ? Be wiſe with ſpeed: 
A fool at forty is a fool indeed. 

And what fo fooliſh as the chace of fame? 
How vain the prize ? how impotent our aim ? 


ah. Milt on. 
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For what are men who graſp at praiſe ſublime, 
But bubbles on the rapid ſtream of time, 


That riſe and fall, that ſwell, and are no more, 
Born, and forgot, ten thouſand in an hour ? 


We have already obſerved, that Perſonal Satire approach. 
es too near Defamation, to deſerve any countenance or en- 
couragement ; for, however good in its compoſition, it 
muſt be bad in its tendency, ſince it is ſetting a man in a 
ridiculous point of light, and puniſhing him (as it were in 
a pillory) without any form of trial, or hearing the evi- 
dence in his behalf. Such ſatyriſts, therefore, are not un- 
like arbitrary tyrants who acknowledge no law but what is 
founded in their own will, and gratify their paſſions at the 
expence of public juſtice. 


We have in our Language a Satire written by Mr, 


Dryden, which would be an excellent example, if it was 
not perſonal : As the perſons, however, are dead who were: 
the objects of his wrath and ridicule, we may here inſert it 
without offence. | 


Mack FL.ECKNoE. 


All human things are ſabje& to decay, 
And, when fate ſummons, monarchs muſt obey, 
This Flecknoe found, who, like Auguſtus, young 
Was call'd to empire, and had govern'd long ; 
In proſe and verſe, was own'd, without diſpute, 
Through all the realms of nonſenſe, abſolute. 
T his aged prince, now flouriſhing in peace, 
And bleſt with iſſue of a large increaſe ; 
Worn out with bus'neſs, did at length debate 
To ſettle the ſucceſſion of the {tate : 
And pond'ring, which of all his ſons was fit 
To reign, and wage eternal war with wit, 
Cry'd, Tis reſolv'd ; for nature pleads that he 
Should only rule, who moſt reſembles me. 
Salone my perfect image bears, 
Mature in dullneſs from his tender years : 
Sh alone, of all my ſons is he 
Who ſtands confirm'd in full ſtupidity. 
The reſt to ſome faint meaning make pretence, 
But Sh—— never deviates into ſenſe, 


* 
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gome beams of wit on others ſouls may fall, 
Strike through, and make a lucid interval ; 
But 8“, genuine night admits no ray, 
His riſing fogs prevail upon the day. 
Beſides, 5 goodly fabric fills the eye, 
And ſeems defign'd for thoughtleſs majeſty; 
a Thoughtleſs as monarch oaks that ſhade the plain, 


7 And, ſpread in ſolemn ſtate, ſupinely reign. 

5 Heywood and Shirley were but types of thee, 
5 Thou laſt great prophet of tautology. 

. Even I, a dunce of more renown than they, 

. Was ſent before but to prepare thy way; 

2 And, coarſely clad in Norwich drugget, came 
he To teach the nations in thy greater name. 


My warbling lute, the lute I whilome ftrung, 
When to King John of Portugal I ung, 

Was but the prelude to that glorious day 

When thou on filver Thames didft cut thy way, 
With well-tim'd oars before the royal barge, 
Swell'd with the pride of thy celeſtial charge : 
And big with hymn, commander of an hot, 

The like was ne'er in Zp/om blankets toſt. 
Methinks I ſee the new Arion fail, 

The lute ſtill trembling underneath thy nail. 

At thy well ſharpen'd thumb, from ſhore to ſhore, 
The trebles ſqueak for fear, the baſes roar : 
Echoes from Piſing- alley Sh—— call, 

Ah they reſound from A/ton-Hall. 

About thy boat the little fiſhes throng 

As at the morning toaſt that floats along. 
Sometimes as prince of thy harmonious band, 
Thou wield'it thy papers in thy threſhing hand. 
St. André s feet ne'er kept more equal time, ü 
Not even the feet of thy own P/yche's rhyme : 

So they in number, as in ſenſe, excel; 

So juſt, ſo like tautology, they fell, | 
That, pale with envy, Singleton forſwore : 


The lute and ſword which he in triumph bore 
And vow'd he ne'er would act Villerius more. 
Here ſtopp'd the good old Sire, and wept for joy 
In filent raptures of the hopeful boy. 
All arguments, but moſt his plays perſuade, 
That for anointed dullneſs he was made. 


Cloſe 
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Cloſe to the walls which fair Auguſſa bind 
(The fair Augu//a much to fear inclin'd) 
An ancient fabric rais'd t inform the ſight, 
There ſtood of yore, and Barbican it hight : 
A watch-tower once; but now, ſo fate ordains, 
Of all the pile an empty name remains; n 
From its old ruins brothel-houſes riſe, 
Scenes of lewd loves, and of polluted joys, 
Where their vaſt courts the mother-ſtrumpets keep, 
And, undiſturb'd by watch, in filence ſleep “. 
Near theſe a nurſery erects its head, 
Where queens are form'd, and future heroes bred; 
Where unfledg'd actors learn to laugh and cry, 
Where infant punks their tender voices try t, 
And little Maximins the Gods defy. 
Great Fletcher never treads in buſkins here, 
Nor greater Johnſon dares in ſocks appear; 
But gentle $:mphir juſt reception finds 
Amidſt this monument of vaniſh'd minds : 
Pure clinches the ſuburbian muſe affords, 
And Panton waging harmleſs war with words. 
Here Flecknoe, as a place to fame well known, 
Ambitiouſly deſign'd his SH——s throne. 
For antient Decker propheſied long ſince, 
That in this pile ſhould reign a mighty prince, 
Born for a ſcourge of wit, and flail of ſenſe: 
To whom true dullneſs ſhould ſome Pyycher owe, 
But worlds of m#/ers from bis pen ſhould flow; 
Humourifts and hypocrites it ſhould produce, 
Whole Raymond families, and tribes of Bruce. 

Now Empreſs Fame had publiſh'd the renown 
Of s coronation through the town. 
Rous'd by report of fame, the nations meet, 
From near Bunbill, and diſtant Watling-/treet, 
No Per/ian carpets ſpread th' imperial way, 
But ſcatter'd limbs of mangled poets lay: 
From duſty ſhops negle&ed authors come, 
Martyrs of pies, and reliques of the bum. 


#* Parodies on theſe lines of Cow LE Y, ( Davideis, Book 1.) 
Where their vaſt courts, the mother-waters keepy 
And undiſturb' d by moons, in filence ſleep. 
+ Parodies on theſe lines of Cow E vs, ( Davideis, Book I.) 
A ubere unfledg'd tempeſts lie, 
Aud infant winds their tender voices ry, 
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Much Heywood, Shirley, Ogleby, there lay, 

But loads of Sh—— almoſt choak'd the way. 

Bilk'd ſtationers for yeomen ſtood prepar'd, 

And H——-2 was captain of the T 

The hoary prince in majeſty appear d, 

High on a throne of his own labours rear'd. 

At his right hand our young Aſcanius ſate, 

Rome's other hope, and pillar of the ſtate. 

His brows thick fogs, inſtead of glories, grace, 

And lambent dullneſs play'd around his face. 

As Hannibal did to the altars come, 

Swore by his fire a mortal foe to Rome; 

So $h —— ſwore, nor ſhould his vow be vain, 

That he to death true dullneſs would maintain ; 

And in his father's right, and realm's defence, 


Ne'er to have peace with wit, nor truce with ſenſe. 


The King himſelf the ſacred unction made, 
As king by office, and as prieſt by trade, 

In his finiſter hand, inſtead of ball, 

He plac'd a mighty mug of potent ale; 
Love's kingdom to his right he did convey, 
At once his ſceptre, and his rule of ſway, 


Whoſe righteous lore the Prince had praQtis'd young, 


And from whoſe loins recorded Pfche ſprung : 
His temples, laſt, with poppies were o'erſpread, | 
That nodding ſeem'd to conſecrate his head. 
Juſt at the point of time, if fame not lie, 

On his left hand twelve reverend or did fly. 
So Romulus, *tis ſung, by Tyber's brook, 
Preſage of ſway from twice ſix vultures took. 
Th'admiring throng loud acclamations make, 
And omens of his future empire take. 

The Sire then ſhook the honours of his head, 
And from his brows damps of oblivion ſhed 
Full on the filial dullneſs : long he ſtood, 
Repelling from his breaſt the raging God, 
At length burft out in this prophetic mood : 


Heav'ns bleſs my ſon! From Ireland let him reign 


To far Barbadees, or the weſtern main; 

Of this dominion may no end be known, 
And greater than his father's be his throne 
Beyond Love's kingdom let him ſtretch his pen ! 
He paus'd, and all the people cry'd Amer. 
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Then thus continued he: My fon, advance Thi 
Still in new impudence, new ignorance. * 
Succeſs let others teach; learn thou from me And 
Pangs without birth, and fruitleſs induſtry, No 
Let wirtus/os in five years be writ ; Of) 
Yet not one thought accuſe thy toil of wit. * 
Let gentle George in triumph tread the ſtage, p * 
Make Dorimant betray, and Loweit rage; + 
Let Cully N Cockwood, F. opling, charm the pit, Th E 
And in their folly ſhew the writer's wit. Zeke Wi 
Vet ſtil] thy tools ſhall ſtand in thy, defence, uy 
And juſtify their author's want of ſenſe. Ir A 
Let them be all by thy own model made 140 
Of dullneſs, and deſire no foreign aid Thy 
That they to future ages may be known, q 10 
Not copies drawn, but iſſues of thy own. ak 
Nay, let thy men of wit too be the ſame, te 
All full of thee, and differing but in name. 5 Ther 
But let no alien S4 interpoſe And 
To lard with wit thy hungry Egßem proſe. Fey Or if 
And when falſe flow'rs of rhetoric thou would'ſt cull, Got tl 
Truſt nature, do not labour to be dull; | He 
But write thy beſt, and top ; and in each line, por z 
Sir Formal's oratory will be thine, WW 4:4, 
Sir Formal, though unſought, attends thy quill, Sink 
And does by northern dedications fill. | ap 
Nor let falſe friends ſeduce thy mind to fame, WW The : 
By arrogating 7ohn/er's hoſtile name. | With 
Let Father Flechnoe fire thy mind with praiſe, 
And Uncle Og/zby thy envy raiſe. . We 
Thou art my blood, where Jobnſon has no part: is reaſ 
What ſhare have we in nature or in art? | condu 
Where did his wit or learning fix a brand, Aire 
And rail at arts he did not underſtand? _ and vi 
Where made he love in Prince Meander's vein, fame t 
Or ſwept the duſt in P/zche's humble ftrain ; 224 its ſen 
Where ſold he bargains, ſweep-ſtitch, kiſs my arſe, - mind. 


Promis'd a play, and dwindled to a farce ? 

When did his muſe from Fletcher ſcenes purloin, 

As thou whole Etb'ridge doit transfuſe to thine ? 

But fo transfus'd, as oil and waters flow, 

His always floats above, thine finks below. 

This is thy province, this thy wond'rous way, 
New humours to invent for each new play: 


m 
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This is that boaſted bias of the mind, 

By which, one way, to dullneſs tis inclin'd;'' 
Which makes thy writings lean on one fide ſtill, 
And, in all changes, that way bends thy will. 

Nor let thy mountain-belly make pretence 

Of likeneſs ; thine's a tympany of ſenſe. 

A ton of man in thy large bulk is writ, 

But ſure thou'rt but a kilderkin of wit. 

Like mine, thy gentle numbers feebly creep; 
Thy Tragic Mule gives ſmiles, thy Comic, ſleep. 
With whate'er gall thou ſet'ſt thyſelf to write, 

Thy inoffenſive Satires never bite. | 

In thy felonious heart tho? venom lies, 

It does but touch thy pointleſs pen, and dies. 

Thy genius calls thee not to purchaſe fame 


In keen 1ambics, but mild . r | ; 
e 


Leave writing plays, and chuſe for thy command 
Some peaceful province in acroſtic land. ; 
There thou may'ſt wings diſplay, and altars raiſe, 
And torture one poor word ten thouſand ways. 
Or if thou would'ſt thy diff rent talents ſuit, 
det thy own ſongs, and ſing them to thy lute. 

He faid ; but his laſt words were ſcarcely heard, 
For Bruce and Longwil had a trap prepar'd, 
And down they ſent the yet-declaiming bard. 
dinking he left his drugget robe behind, | 
Born upwards by a ſubterranean wind. 
The mantle fell to the young propher's part, 
Wich double portion of his father's art. 


We have dwelt the longer on this ſabje&, becauſe there 
15 reaſon to apprehend, that the benefits ariſing from well- 
conducted Satire have not been ſufficiently confidered. A 
datire may often do more ſervice to the cauſe of religion 
and virtue, than a ſermon ; fince it gives pleaſure, at the 
lame time that it creates fear or indignation, and conveys 
Its 1 in a manner the moſt Likely to captivate the 
mind. | | 


Of all the ways that wiſeſt men-could find, 
To mend the age, and mortify mankind, 
Satire well writ has moſt ſucceſsful prov'd, 
And cures, becauſe the remedy is lov'd. 


| Duke of Bucks's Ess AN. 
Vor- I, 4323 But 
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But to produce the deſired effect, it muſt be Jocoſe M 

Free, and Impartial, tho“ Severe. The Satyriſt ſhould al. kn 
ways preſerve good-humour, and, however keen he cur; 
ſhould cut with kindneſs. When he loſes temper, his 
weapons will be inverted, and the ridicule he threw at 
others will retort with contempt on himſelf; for the 
Reader will perceive that he is angry and hurt, and con- 
fider his Satire as the effect of malice, not of judgment, 
and that it is intended rather to wound perſons than re. 
form manners. . W 1 
Rage you muſt hide, and prejudice lay down: 

A Satire's ſmile is ſharper than his frown, 

The beſt, and indeed the only method to expoſe vice 
and folly effectually, is to turn them to ridicule, and hold 
them up for public contempt ; and as it moſt offends theſe 
objects of Satire, ſo it leaſt hurts ourſelves. One paſſion 
frequently drives out another ; and as we cannot look with 
indifference on the bad actions of men (for they muſt ex- 
Cite either our wrath or contempt) it is prudent to pive 
way to that-which molt offends vice and folly, and leaſt af- 
fects ourſelves; and to ſneer and laugh, rather than be 
angry and ſcold. | | 

We might here take notice of thoſe Satyriſts who hae f; 
written in proſe, which indeed are many; for every thing 5, 11 
that has appeared in praiſe of wiſdom and virtue may def , 85 
conſidered as a latent Satire on folly and vice. Among i 
thoſe who have written profeſſedly as Satyriſts, Cerwant- 
ought to be mentioned with great eſteem, and many 0 To J 


our Engliſh novels that have been written in what is called White 
the life-taking manner, deſerve particular commendation: I Trang 
But theſe are only to be admired which have been written 0. | 
with delicacy, and with a view to encourage virtue, auff rig 
promote the happineſs of mankind. When wit want, 
delicacy, it can never ſucceed ; for it then grows ob o. g 

noxious to human reaſon, and becomes itſelf the object ett 1.5 
Satire. An author who writes with indecency, gives en And hu 
dence againſt himſelf, and proves to the whole world, tat wi 0 
he has either a bad heart, or a depraved mind. Befides (Wretc] 
this, he ſhows that he is in love with his own opinion, and Then & 
has a contempt for that of mankind in general; qualiteſſ . — 
that can never procure approbation and ſucceſs. epale 

Before we leave this ſubject, it may not be amiſs to lay 
ſomething of the Burleſſae kind of poetry, which is chief » Ale. 


uſed 


+ 


„„ 

ry and ridicule ; . and therefore I 
a. know not where I can more properly ſpeak of it than un- 
mn MW ter the head of Carte. An excellent example of this kind 
biel is a poem in blank verſe, intitled The Splendid Shilling, 
' at written by Mr. John Philips, which, in the opinion of one 
the of the beſt judges of the age, is the fineſt Burleſque in the 
on- £-2/1/5 language. In this poem the author has handled a 

nt, WM low ſubje& in the lofty tile and numbers of Milton; in 
re- which way of writing Mr. Philips has been, imitated by 
ſeveral, but none have come up to the humour and happy 

turn of the original. When we read it, we are betrayed 
into a pleaſure that we could not expect; tho', at the 
ſame time, the ſublimity of the ſtile, and gravity of the 
vice phraſe, ſeem to chaſtiſe that laughter which they provoke. 
boa The Poet's Invocation to his Muſe is prefixed to his poem 

nele WY by way of motto. BE St elite et EN 


ud by way of droll 


Mon | ee 
* The SrIENDID SHILLING, By Mr. Pull irs. 
t ex- | | 11 

\ give | Sing, Beau Muſe, 

lt at- T, hings unattempted yet in proſe or rhyme, 

m be A Shilling, Breeches, and Chimeras dire. 


Happy the man who, void of care and ſtrife, 
In filken or in leathern purſe retaininss 
A SPLENDID SHILLING : He nor hears with pain 
New oyſters cry'd, nor fighs for chearful ale; 

But with his friends, when nightly, miſts ariſe, 

To Jun per's, Mag-pye, or Town-hall * repairs ; 
Where, mindful of the nymph, whoſe wanton eye 
Transfix*d his ſoul, and kindled am'rous flames, 


* - 
— hb 


Repale chill'd fingers, or from tube as black g 17 ; 
* Ale-houſes of note in Oxford, when'the Author wrote this poem. 
T 2 38 As 
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As wintet-chimney, or well. poliſh'd, jet, 

Exhale mundungus, ill perfuming ſcent, 

Not blacker * nor of a ſhorter ſize, 
Smoaks Cambro-Briton (vers d in pedigree. 
Sprung from Cadwaladar and Arthur, kings 
Full famous in romantic tale) when he | 
O'er many a cragpy hill and barren cliff, 
Upon a cargo o 'd Ceftrian Cheeſe 
High over-ladowity rides, with a deſign 
To vend his wares, or at th' Avon mart, 
Or Maridunum, or the antient town- : 
Yclep'd Hrechinia, or where Yaga's ſtream 
Encircles Ariconium, fruitful ſoil ! 


Whence flow nectareous wines, that well may vie 
With Meffc, Setin, orrenown'd Falern. Lies 
Thus, while my joyleſs minutes tedicus flow, Prot 
With looks demure and ſilent pace, a dun, Sure 
| Horrible monſter ! hated by gods and men, fra 
To my aerial citadel aſcends ; = 
With vocal heel thrice thund'ring at my gate, p it 
With hideous accent thrice he calls ; I know Inde 
The voice ill-boding, and the folemn ſound. _ Tue 
What ſhould I do? or whither turn? Amaz'd, The 
Confounded, to the dark receſs I fly | | 4 e 
Of wood-hote ;* ſtrait my briſtling hairs erect — 
Through ſudden fear; a chilly ſweat bedews 1 
My ſhud@'ring limbs, and (wonderful to tell!) Uſele 
My tongue forgets her faculty of ſpeech ; | dhe t 
So horrible he ſeems ! his faded brow Then 
Entrench'd with many a frown, and conic beard, Drin! 
And ſpreading band, admir'd by modern ſaints, Thei: 
Difaſt'rous'a&ts forebode ; in his right-hand So 
Long ſcrolls of paper ſolemnly he waves, This 
With characters and figures dire inſcrib'd, | Perſu 
Grievous to mortal eyes ; (ye gods, avert | With 
Such plagues from righteous men) Behind him ſtalks * 
| : 


Another monſter, not unlike himſelf, | 
| Sullen of aſpect, by the vulgar call'd 
A Catchpole, whoſe polluted hands the Gods 
With force incredible and magic charms 
Erſt have endued ; ifhe his ample palm 
Should haply on ill-fated ſhoulders lay 
> Of debtor, ſtrait his body to the touch 


Obſequious (as whilom knights were wont) 


- 


. 
To ſome inchanted caſtle is convey'd, 
Where gates impregnable, and coercive chains, 
In durance ſtrict detain him, till, in form 
Of money, PLL as ſets the captive free.. 

Beware, ye debtors, when ye walk, beware, 
Be circumſpect; oft with infidious ken 
This caitiff eyes your ſteps aloof, and oft 
Lies perdue in a nook or gloomy cave, 

Prompt to inchant ſome inadvertent wretch 
With his unhallow'd touch. So (poets fing) 
Grinalkin, to domeſtic vermin ſworn | 
An _— foe, with watchful eye 

Lies nightly-brooding o'er a chinky gap, 
Protending her fell claws, to thoughtleſs mice + 
Sure ruin, So her diſembowel'd web 

Arachne in a hall or kitchen ſpreads, 

Obvious to vagrant flies : ſhe ſecret ſtands 
Within her woven cell ; the humming prey, 
Regardleſs of their fate, ruſh an the touls 
Inextricable, nor will oughe avail ati 21 
Their arts, or arms, or ſh of lovely hue, 1 
The waſp inſidious, and 9 4 9 drone, 

And butterfly, proud of expanded wings 

Diſtin& with gold, entangled in her ſnat | 
Uſeleſs reſiſtance make. With eager ſtrides 

She tow'ring flies to her expected ſpoils 3 

Then with envenom'd jaws the vital blood 
Drinks of reluctant foes,” and to her cave 
Their bulky carcaſes triumphant drags. 

So paſs my days: but when nocturnal ſhades 
This world envelop, and th' inclement air x 
Perſuades men to repel benumming frolts 
With pleaſant wines and crackling blaze of wood, 
Me, lonely fitting, nor the glimm ring light 
Of make-weight candle, nor the joyous talk 
Of loving friend, delights ; diſtreſs'd, forlorn, 
Amidſt the horrors of the tedious night 2 mT 
Darkling I figh, and feed with diſmal thoughts I 
My anxious mind; or ſometimes mournful verſe 
Indite, and fing of groves and myrtle ſhades, 

Or deſp'rate lady near a purling ſtream, 

Or lover pendent on a witlow-tree. . 

Mean while I labour with eternal drought, 

And reſtleſs with and rave; my parched throat - 
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Finds no relief, nor heavy eyes repoſe : 
But if a ſlumber haply — 52 65 3 
My weary limbs, my fancy's ſtill awake, __ 
Thoughtful of drink, and eager in a dream 
Tipples imaginary pots of ale, e 
In vain; awake I find the ſettled thirſt W 
Still gnawing, and the pleaſant phantom curſe. 

Thus do | live, from pleaſure quite debarr d, 
Nor taſte the fruits that the ſun's genialrays _ 
Mature, john- apple, nor the downy peach, 
Nor walnut in rough furrow'd coat ſecure, 
Nor medlar, fruit delicious in decay; 
Afflictions great! yet greater ftill remain; 
My galligaſtins, that have long withſtood 
The winter's fary, and encroaching froſts, 
By time ſubdu'd (what will not time ſubdue!) 
An horrid chaſm diſcloſe, with orifice 
Wide, diſcontinuous ; at which the winds, 
Eurus and Auſter, and the dreadful force . _ 
Of Boreas, that congeals the Cronian waves, "A 
Tumultuous enter with dire chilling blaſts 
Portending agues. Thus a well-fraught ſhip 
Long ſail'd ſecure, or thro? th* Zgean deep, 
Or the Ionian, till, eruiſing near ; 
The L:lybean ſhore, with hideous cru 
On Sqlla or Charybdis (dang?rous rocks!) & 
She ſtrikes rebounding, whence the ſhattetr'd oak, 
So fierce a ſhock-unable to withſtand,” 
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(Vain efforts!) ſtill the bat᷑ ring waves ruſh in, 
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is a Satire upon the authors of our civil diſſentions, in the 
reign of King Charles I. wherein the poet has, with abun- 
dance of wit and humour, expoſed and ridiculed the hypo- 
criſy or blind zeal of thoſe unhappy times. In ſhort, it is 
a kind of Burle/gue Epic Poem, Which, for the oddity of the 
rhymes, the quaintneſs of the ſimiles, the novelty of the 
thoughts, and that fine raillery which runs through the 
whole performance, is not to be paralelled, But a few 
paſſages, ſelected from this work, will give the Reader the 
beſt idea of this fort of poetry: And, firſt, 'I ſhall take 
part of the character of Sir Hudibras, the hero of the poem, 
whoſe qualifications the Author thus pleaſantly deſcribes : 


We grant, altho' he had much wit, 
H' was very ſhy of uſing it, {$M 
As being loth to wear it out, "Re 
And therefore bore it not about, 
Unleſs on holidays, or fo, ©, © 
As men their beſt apparel do. +$3%$ 
Beſides, tis known, he could fpeak Greet 
As naturally as pigs ſqueakz . 
That Latin was no more difficile, 

Than to a black-bird *tis ro whiſtle: 
B'ing rich in both, he never ſcanted 
His bounty unto ſuch as wanted; 
But much of either would afford 
To many that had not one word. | 
For Hebrew roots, altho* they're found 
To flouriſh moſt in barren ground, 

He had ſuch plenty as ſuffic'd _ 

To make ſome think him circumcis'd. 
And truly ſo he was, perhaps, 

Not as a proſelyte, but for claps. 

He was in /ogic a great critic, - 

Profoundly {kill'd in analytic: 

He could diftinguiſh and divide 

A hair *twixt ſouth and ſouth-weſt ſide 
On either which he would diſpute, | 
Confute, change hands, and ſtill confute ; 
He'd undertake to prove, by force 

Of argument, a man's no horſe ; 

He'd prove a buzzard is no fowl, 


And that a lord may be an ow), | 
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A calf an alderman, a gooſe a juftice, 
And rooks committee-men and truſtees. 
He'd run-in debt by diſputation, 

And pay with ratiocination : | 

All this by ſyllogiſm, true 

In mood and figure, he would do. 

For rhetoric, he could not ope 

His mouth, but out there flew a trope ; 
And when he happen d to break off 
I'th' middle of his ſpeech, or cough, 
H' had hard words ready to ſhew why, 
And tell what rules he did it by: 
Elſe, when with greateſt art he ſpoke, 
You'd think he talk'd like other folk: 
For all a rhetoriciar's rules | 
Teach nothing but to name his tools. 
But when he pleas'd to ſhew't, his ſpeech 
In loſtinefs of ſound was rich ; 
A Babyloniſb dialect, 
Which learned pedants much affect: 
It was a party colour'd dreſs | 
Of patch'd and pye-ball'd languages; 

*T'was Eng/z/p cut on Greek and Latin, 

Like fuſtian heretofore on ſattin. 

It had an odd promiſcuous tone, 

As if he talk'd three parts in one; 

Which made ſome think, when be did gabble, 
They heard three labourers of Babel, 
Or Cerberus himſelf pronounce 

A leaſh of languages at once. 

This he as volubly wou'd vent 

As if his ſtock wou' d ne'er be ſpent; 

And truly to ſupport that charge, 

He had ſupplies as vaſt and large; 

For he could coin or counterfeit 

New words with little or no wit; 

Words fo debas'd and hard, no ſtone 

Was hard enough to touch them on : 
- And when with haſty noiſe he ſpoke em, 

The ignorant for current took em; 

That, had the orator, who once 

Did fill his mouth with pebble- ſtones, 

When he hararigu'd, but known his phraſe, 
He wou'd have us'd no other ways. 


— 


* 8a 

In mathematics he was greater 
Than 7ycho Brahe; or Erra Pater; 
For he, by geometrie ſcale, 55. 
Could take the ſize of pots of ale; 
Reſolve by ſines and tangents ſtreight, 
If bread or butter OY weight $ 
And wiſely tell what houro'th' day 
The clock does ſtrike, by algebra. - 
Beſides, he was 4 . philoſopher, 
And had read ev ry text and gloſs ouer; 
Whate' er the crabbed'ſt author hat 
He underſtood b* implicit faith; 
Whatever ſceptic could inquire for 
For ev'ry why he had a — 
Knew more than forty of em do, 
As far as words and terms could go: 
All which he underſtood by rote, 
And, as occaſion ſery'd, would quote; 
No matter whether right or wrong, 
They might be either ſaid or ſung. 
His notions fitted things ſo well, 
That which was which he could not tell; 
But oftentimes miſtook the one 
For th' other, as great clerks have done. 
He could reduce all things to acts, 
And knew their natures by abſtracts; 
Where entity and quiddity, 
The ghoſts of defun& bodies fly; 3 
Where truth in perſon does appear, 
Like words congeal'd in northern air. 
He knew auhat's what, and that's as high 
As metaphyſic wit can fly. | 


| Then, as to School Divinity, the Poet compares his 
knight to the moſt famous doctors, and tells us, that he 
was 


Profound in all the nominal 
And real ways beyond them all ; 
For hea rope of ſand could twiſt 
As tough as learned Sorboniff, * 
And weave fine cobwebs, fit for ſkull 
That's empty when the moon is full; 


en 

Such as take lodgings in a head 
That's to be let unfurniſhed, © 
He could raiſe ſcruples dark and nice, 
And, after, ſolve em in a tricte: 
As if divinity had catch d 
The itch on purpoſe to be ſcratch d 
Or, like a mountebank, did wounß © 
And ſtab herſelf with doubts profound, 
Only to ſhew with how ſmall pain 
The ſores of faith are cur'd again; 
Altho' by woful proof we find 
They always leave a ſcar behind. 
He knew the ſeat of paradiſe, 

Could tell in what degree it lies; | 

And, as he was diſpos d, could prove it 

Below the moon, or elſe above it. | 

What Adam dream'd of when his bride 

Came from her cloſet in his fide; 
Ky or the Devil tempted her 

y a High-dutch interpreter; © 

I Ache eg chen had a navel ; 
Who firſt made muſic malleable ; 
Whether the ſerpent, at the fall, 
Had cloven feet, or none at all : 
All this, without a gloſs or comment, 
He could unriddle in a moment, 5 
In proper terms, ſuch as men ſmatter 
When they throw out, and miſs the matter. 


& 3% 


Soon after this, when the Poet comes to give us an ac- 
count of the knight's companion in his adventures, he has 
a pretty ſneer upon the uſe of rhymes in poetry, to which 
good ſenſe is too frequently forced to ſubmit. 


A fquire he had, whoſe name was Ra/pb, 
That in th' adventure went his half; 

Tho' writers, for more ſtately tone, 

Do call him Ralpho, tis all one: 

And when we can with metre ſafe, 

We'll call him ſo; if not, plain Raps : 
(For rhyme the rudder is of verſes 3 
With which, like ſhips, they ſteer their eourſes.) 


When 


Boron 


hen 


[49] 1 
When Sir Hudibras and Ralpho are made NN and 
ſet in the ſtocks, it is pleaſant to obſerve with what philo- 
ſophical reflexions the knight endeavours to comfort him- - 
ſelf and the ſquire under their afflitions : that tho' the 
body may be confined, the foul is incapable of reftraint : 
that our liberty. depends upon keeping our paſſions in ſub- 


jection; and that Drogenes, contented within the narrow 


limits of a tub, was more happy than' Alexander, who is 
ſaid to have wept becauſe he 
conquer. A 


not another world to 


But Hudibras, who ſcorn'd to ſtoop 
To fortune, or be ſaid to droop, 
Chear'd up himſelf with ends of verſe, 
And ſayings of philoſophers. 

Quoth he, th* one half of man, his mind, 
Is ſui juris, unconfin'd, © © 5 
And cannot be laid by the heels, 
Whate'er the other moiety feels. 

Tis not reſtraint or liberty + 

That makes men priſoners or free, 
But perturbations that poſſeſs 

The mind or equanimities. © i 
The whole world was not half ſo wide 
To Alexander, when he cr ye 
Becauſe he had but one to ſubdue, 

As was a narrow paltry tub to 

Diogenes; who is not ſaid | 

(For ought that ever I could read) - | 
To whine, put finger th* eye, and fob, 
Becauſe h had ne'er another tun. 


The reflexion that they had fought bravely, and gained 
honour by the action, tho' they had the misfortune to be 
deaten, is another alleviation of his diſtreſs. 


He that is valiant, and dares fight, 
Tho? drubb'd,'ean loſe no honour by't. 
Honour's a leaſe for lives to come, 
And cannot be extended from 
The legal tenant ; tis a chatte! 
Not to be forfeited in battle. 
If he that is in battle ſlam 
Be in the bed of honour lain, 
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le that is beaten may de ſaid 
Io lie in honout's truchle- bad. 
For as we ſee th eclipſed ſnn 
By mortals is more gaz d upon, 
Than, when adorn'd with all his light, 
He ſhines in ſerene ſky moſt hright; 
So valqur in a low. eſtate | 
Is maſt admir'd and wonder d at. 


Theſe lines put me in mind of another paſſage in this 
m, where the ſeat of hozour is very humorouſly 
ſuppoſed to be in the breech, becauſe a kick on that part is 
looked upon as one of the greateſt indignities that can be 


offered, and creates an immediate and ſtrong reſentment in 
the perſon who receives it. to. 44 (5h 


I ka breech: is edg'd, 
As wiſe philoſophers have judg d, 
Becauſe a kick in that part more 
Hurts honour, than deep wounds before, 


Who can forbear ſmiling at that ,/aund and /a/utery rea- 
ſoning, whereby Squire Ralplo demonſtrates the prudence 
and advantages of a'timely flight, rather than ſtaying to be 
flain in battle? It is generally. allowed, that a well con- 
ducted retreat is almoſt as. honourable as a victory; but 
perhaps the wiſdom of running away from an enemy was 


never proved by ſuch arguments as are contained in the 
following lines: | 2373 | 


Iich reaſon choſe 
This ſtratagem t' amuſe our foes, 
To make an hon'rable retreat, 
And wave a total ſure defeat: 
For he who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day; 
But he who is. in battle ſlain 
Can never riſe and fight again. 
Hence timely running's no mean part 
Of conduct in the martial art; 
By which ſome glorious feats atchieve, 
As citizens by breaking thrive; 
And cannons conquer armies, while 


They ſtem to draw off, and recoil, 
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"Tis held the gallam ſt courſe and braveſt, 
To great exploits, as well as ſafeſt, 

That ſpares th*expence of time and pains, 
And dang' rous beating out of brains; 

And in the end prevails as certain n 

As thoſe that never truſt to fortune, 

To make their fear do execution 
Beyond the ſtouteſt reſolution; | 
As earthquakes kill without a blow, 
And, only trembling, overthrow. | 
If th? antients crown'd their braveſt men 
That only ſav'd a citizen, 
What victory could e er be won, | | 
If ev'ry one would fave but one? | : 
Or fight endanger'd to be loſt, : 
Where all reſolve to ſave the moſt ? 
By this means, when a battle's won, 
The war's as far from being done; 
For thoſe that fave themſelves, and fly, 
Go halves at leaſt th* victory; 
And ſometimes, when the loſs is ſmall, 
And danger great, they challenge all; 
Print new additions to their feats, 
And emendations in gazettes; 
And when, for furious haſte to run, 
They durſt not ſtay to fire a gun, ® 
Have don't with bon-fires, and at home 
Made ſquibs and crackers overcome; 

To 2 a flame, 
And keep their governors from blame, 
Diſperſe the news the pulpit tells 
Confirm'd with fire-works and with bells: 
And, tho? reduc'd to that extreme 
They have been forc'd to ſing Te Deum, 
Yet with religious blaſphemy, 
By flatt'ring heaven with a lie, | 
And for their beating giving thanks, ; 
They've rais'd recruits, and fill'd their banks: © 
— thoſe who run from 5 enemy 

them equally to fly; 

s 2 the fight — a chace, 

Thoſe won the day that won the race. 
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But it is time to have done; for to ſelect all the beautiful 
paſſages of this inimitable poem, we ſhould be obliged to 
tranſcribe almoſt the whole. 


A FP. XX. 
Of the Drama in general, and its Us. | 


F we except Religion and Politics, there is no ſubject, 

perhaps, that has occafioned ſo much debate as the 
Drama, or that has been debated with ſo much virulence 
and acrimony: and theſe diſputes have cauſed various vi- 
ciſſitudes to the Stage, which ſeems to have been favoured 
or diſcouraged, raifed or depreſſed, in proportion as liberty 
and good ſenſe, or ſlavery and ſuperſtition, gained the 
n 8 TIE 
That the Stage has been often licentious, and' its mana- 
gers eccentric, is beyond all doubt; but this is no argu- 
ment againſt its uſefulneſs, or any juſt cauſe for ies to 
preſſion. The Pulpit, as well as the Stage, has, by bad 
men, been ſometimes employed to bad purpoſes ; yet no 
one exclaims againſt that method of infiruQtion nor is 
there any juſt occaſion for it here, 'The power is placed 
in the legiſlator, who ſhould carefully ſuperintend and en- 
courage an inſtitution ſo well calculated for forming pro- 
per principles and manners in our youth, and diſcard what- 
ever is perſonal or indecent, whatever tends to inflame ths 

pulace, or corrupt the hearts of individuals. 

As the Church is the School for Religion and Piety, ſo 
would the Theatre, under due encouragement, and proper 
management, become a School for Morality and Virtue, 
Here we ſhould learn, and learn in the moſt lively and af- 
fecting manner, the tendency and force of our affeRions and 
paſſions, and the great uſe of reaſon in their conduct and 

ulation ; we ſhould ſee the miſchiefs and horrors that 


* 


re 
E from vice; and the happineſs and bleſſings that 


crown a regular courſe of virtue. The fight of a hero 
bleeding in the cauſe of his country would inſpire us with 
courage, and, what is more, the misfortunes of the brave, 
the virtuous, and the innocent, would- learn us to feel and 


to weep; and to ſociety it is of no {mall conſequence to 
humanize the mind of man, and render the heart _ 
"i | | 
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and ſuſceptible of theſe impreſſions ; ſince it would be a 
mighty curb to wild ambition and lawleſs power, and pre- 
yent the effuſion of much human blood. | 
Nor are theſe all the advantages that might reſult from 
a well-regulated Drama; for in the Theatre our youth 
would learn an elegant taſte, a juſt and graceful deport- 
ment and behaviour, and a proper and forcible elocution 
and pronounciation, which are no where, that I know of, 
ſo well cultivated as on the Stage, | 

But to fire youth with the love of virtue, to infuſe into 
them noble ſentiments, and lead them on in the road to 
honour and to happineſs, proper examples ſhould not only 
be ſet before them, but theſe examples ſhould be enforced 
by proper perſons. A lecture on charity by a miſer, on 
economy from an extravagant, on virtue from a debau- 
chee, or on chaſtity from a. proſtitute, however well en- 
forced by elocution and pronounciation, is not ſufficiently 
felt, becauſe we perceive the deception. - * 

If an orator would affect his audience, ſays Cicero, he 
muſt really be affected himſelf, which rule concerns the 
player as well as the orator, and points out the reaſon 
why, in ſome caſes, we are ſo little moved by the moſt 
maiterly imitators; namely, - becauſe we know that the 
character put on is a counterfeit, and that the paſſion aſ- 
ſumed has not poſſeſſion of the breaſt. Propriety of cha- 
rater is therefore of infinite conſequence on the Stage, as 
well as in the Pulpit. He who would teach men to live 
well, ſhould learn to live well himſelf; for there is no 
other way to recommend virtue forcibly and effeQually. 
And this might be brought about, and an entire reforma- 
tion made both in the Pulpit and on the Stage, by convey- 
ing to both more dignity and honour, and promoting and 
encouraging none but perſons of ſenſe and virtue. | 

But the benefit of inſtructing by example (which is the 
buſineſs of the Stage) ſeems to have been little attended to 
in any reſpe& ; and yet the force of example is ſo ob- 
vious and ftriking, that every one gives it the preference 
to precept. | 

I remember a gentleman; who endeavoured to educate 
his own children, complained to me, that he could never 
teach his daughter the rules of arithmetic; and yet ſhe had 
capacity enough to play extremely well at piquet, qua- 
alle, and other games at cards. I told him, that I 
thought any lady might ſooner, and with more eaſe, * | 
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view of the hiſtory of the riſe and progreſs of their Drama; 


and fatyrical ſongs, and reciting or acting characters that 


| . 
the firſt four rules in atithmetie, than the game At will 
bidge or quadrille, but that ſome method ſhould be found to 
fix oh aitention.. In ſhort, T undertook. to inſtruct her, 
and in a very few days ſhe was able to ſolve any common 
queſtion in the rudiments of that ſcience ; but then ſhe was 
taught as much as poſlible by ſenſible objects; proper 
cations were. continually made, and the uſe of the _ 
applied to the purpoſes of life. By this means, the /everity 
and dryne/s. of the precepts: were abated by the exam 
which, at the ſame time that they relieved-the mind, fixed 
the rules in the memory. Give a boy the dimenſions of a 
jece of land, or a ſuppoſed room, laid down on paper for 
kim to find the contents, and he will work it as directed. 
without being a bit the wiſer; for as the operation is dry 
and diſagreeable, the firſt pleaſing object he meets will ob. 
literate, as it were, all traces in the memory: but let the 
ſame boy actually meaſure a real room, or a piece of land, ce 
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with a chain, and he will never forget it. This method of le 


inſtruction ſets the precept, as it were, at a diſtance, and . ft. 


turns what was before a taſk into a diverſion; which is the ou 
caſe with the ſtage. We go to the Theatre to be diverted, 

and we return inſtructed. In Tragedy, at the ſame time that tio 
we weep at the misfortunes of others, we perceive by what the 
means thoſe misfortunes aroſe,. and by this example are N10 


taught to guard againſt ſimilar accidents: And in Comedy, 
when we ſee our own vices, or foibles, ridiculed in others, 
though we laugh we are ſtung, and go home and endeavour 
to correct and conceal them, leſt we ſhould be pointed out 
as the objects of that ridicule. Thus the Dramatic Poet, 
whether ſerious or jocoſe, makes our pleaſures conduce to 
our profit, awakens the heart to a ſenſe of its duty, and 
gives us leſſons that are permanent and laſting; for the 
mind treaſures up whatever is conveyed in this pleaſing, 
ſtriking manner, and with wonderful facility calls forth the 
ideas occaſionally to its aid. | * 

That the antients, and eſpecially the Grecians, paid the 
greateſt regard to their Theatres, will appear from a 1e- 


which at firſt indeed was very rude and fimple, and mok 
probably had its riſe from their harveſt and vintage-feaſts; 
when, after ſinging hymns in honour of their gods and 
heroes, they uſually diverted themſelves with ſinging jocoſe 


were either vicious or full of foible, in'order to render _ 
| | whom 
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whom they ſuited ridiculous and contemptible. The 
poets, who were the philoſophers and divines of that age, 
perceiving that this way of puniſhing a man, as it were by 
ſubſtitution, had more effect on the people than their ſe- 
rious admonitions, ſoon took up this method of inſtruction 
which they ſaw was well calculated, not only to ridicule 
folly and diſcountenance vice, but to raiſe in their youth a 
noble emulation, and inſpire them with the love of liberty, 
honour and glory; beſides which, they found, we may 
ſuppoſe, the people ſollicitous of inſtructions delivered in 
this manner; they ſaw thoſe crowding to the Theatre who 
but little frequented the other ſchools ; and therefore, like 
prudent phyſicians, they gilt their medicines, or converted 
them into cordials, when they found their patients were 
too delicate or too obſtinate to receive them in any other 
manner. Thus the remedy was ſwallowed, becauſe it was 
beloved; the precept, at the ſame time that it was enfor- 
ced, was alſo covered by the example; the molt uſeful 
leſſons were learned without the trouble or appearance of 
ſtudy, and the minds of men humanized and poliſned with» 
out the pain of reproof. ; 4 

The good effects produced by this method of inſtrue- 
tion raiſed the Theatres to ſuch eſtimation in Athens, that 
the poets were at one time conſidered as the moſt uſeful. 
members of the common-wealth, their actors were alſo. 
perſons of birth and education, and, if we may believe: 
Cornelius Nepos, their poets, their orators, and even kings 
themſelves, did not diſdain the ſock: and buſkin, but fre- 
quently trod the ſtage, In Rome indeed they were never. 
ſo much careſſed as in Athens; yet even there thoſe actors 
who were men of probity and virtue, and excellent in their 
profeſſion, were held in much eſteem. In proof of this, 
I ſhall refer the reader to what has been faid of Roſcius, 
who had the honour to inſtru& that prodigy of eloquence, 
Cicero, in the art of oratory, and was ſo nobly gratified by 
the people, that, we are told, he left an eftate | to his 
ſon of the value of Two hundred thoufand pounds ſter- 
ling. And it is worthy of remark, that the ever to be ad- 
mired Demoſthenes was partly indebted for his amazing 
ſucceſs in oratory to the inſtruction he received from Sa- 
tyrus the player, 
laid out in NN Theatres (auguſt monuments of 
which remain to this day) will no 2 doubt = _ 

| n 


But he who conſiders what immenſe ſums the antient: 
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fulneſs of the Stage, The 4rhenians erected a Theatre of 
ſtone capable of holding twenty thouſand: people ; and the 
Romans, partly from this Greek model, conſtructed one 
which would contain near thirty thouſand. This, by the 
way, is a proof of their fondneſs for theatrical entertain. 
ments, and in ſome meaſure an evidence of their uſeful. 
neſs, but is, at the ſame time, a proof, that their enter. 
tainments were not ſo perfect, ſo natural, and expreſlive, as 
' Gurs; for it muſt be impoſſible for the words to be arti. 
culated diſtinctly at ſo great a diſtance without the means 
of ſome art to convey the ſound, which would abate of the 
ſweetneſs of the voice; and, as the players wore maſks, all 
expreſſion from the muſcles of the face, and eſpecially the 
eyes, which are as it were the windows of the foul, muſt be 
Joſt, Yet, even with theſe diſadvantages, the Stage was- 
capable of conveying leſſons fo forcibly, that we are told 
Alexander, the tyrant of Pherez, was ſo affected at the re- 
reſentation of the Hecuba of Euripides, that he left the 
heatre before the play was half finiſhed, ſaying that he 
was aſbamed to weep at the misfortunes of Hecuba and 
| Polyxena, auhen he daily embrued his hands in the blood of 
his own citizens; and therefore flew from the Theatre, for 
fear of being converted from his wicked purpoſes ; for the 
crimes he ily committed, and even without reflexion, 
appeared ſo deteſtable in others, that his own actions would 
probably have been hateful to himſelf, had he ſtayed much 
longer :—fo prevalent and powerful is precept thus de- 
livered by example, and ſo ſtriking and forcible are the 
leſſons received from the Stage. n | 

But the uſe, and even neceſſity of a well-regulated 
Drama, is too obvious to be longer infiſted on. Should 
any one doubt the ſuperior influence of the Stage over our 
fions and affections, let him read certain portions of the 
ittory of his own country, and then go and ſee them exhi- 
bited at the Theatre in the manner in which they are de- 
- ſcribed by Shake/pear. He will probably read thoſe fats 
with little emotion, and with a mind undiſturbed ; but he 
will ſee them, ay, and probably feel them, with tears in his 
eyes, and with a heart big with manly indignation, and 
generous compaſſion. His ſoul will be agitated, and that 
violently, all the tenderneſs of the heart will be awakened, 
and every virtue in the breaſt rouſed and ſtimulated to a de- 
teſtation of the vices and their conſequences thus repre» 

ſented. . | 7p 
ot 
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But it is to be obſerved, likewiſe, that the Stage, when 
properly conducted, has not only been an enemy to vice, 
and a friend to-virtue, but has even powerfully promoted 
liberty and good ſenſe; in oppoſition to tyranny and ſuper- 
ſtition. During the freedom and pt mer an Greece and 
Rome the Stage was for this reaſon held in great eſtimation, 
but, under their tyrants, it was generally depreſſed; and 
when the Romar empire was over run by the barbarous and 
uncultivated nations of the North, polite literature gave 
way to Gothic ignorance and ſuperſtition; and our youth, 
inſtead of receiving elegant leſſons of life, and having their 
taſte and manners formed or refined by the Stage, were en- 
tertained with abſurd and - unmeaning tales of giants, 
champions, inchanted knights,- witches, goblins, and ſuch 
other monſtrous fictions and reveries as could only proceed 
from the groſſeſt ignorance, or a diſtempered brain. Theſe, 
however, gave way, occaſionally, to religious and moral 
entertainments of the dramatic kind, which were often of 
ſuch a nature, and ſo abſurd, as to offend both reaſon and 
decency ;, for the yirtues and vices, and even divine beings, 
were perſonified and brought on the Stage. But in the 
golden days of El:zabeth reaſon began to dawn. Then 
aroſe Shakeſpear and Jobnſon, and the Theatre, tho? void 
of proper ſcenes and decorations, was honoured with the 
protection and encouragement of her Majeſty; who digni- 
ted the players with the title of her Majefy's Servants and 
Sworn Comedians, In the gloomy and ſuperſtitious days of 
Cremewell, the Stage was again 1 and depreſſed; 
and we are ſorry to obſerve, that in the reign of Charles 
the Second it grew licentious and profane; but it is no 
wonder that a court, deſtitute of every virtue, ſnould run 
from one extreme to the other, from fanaticiſm to licenti- 
ouſneſs, and be able to corrupt and poiſon all fountains of 


Inſtruction, 


* What ſort of compoſitions theſe were, may be ſeen by thoſe who 
are pleaſed to read Adamo, à celebrated Florentine play, dedicated to 
Mary de Medicis Queen of France, which has for its ſubje& the Fall of 
Man; and the actors are God, the Angels, the Devils, Adam, Eve, 
the Serpent, Death, and the Seven Mortal Sins. The ſcene opens 
wich a Chorus of Angels, and a Cherubim thus ſpeaks : ** Let the 
E tain· bow be the fiddle-ſtick of the heavens, let the planets be che 
notes of our muſic, let time beat carefully the meaſure, and the 
NT eee 


Before 
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Before we proceed to 'Tragedy and Comedy, the only 
Species of Dramatic Poetry worthy our particular atten- 
tion, it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that many of the rules 
laid down by the antients and other critics for the eonduct 
of the Drama, are abſurd or trifling, and ſeem intended 
rather to curb and embarraſs the poet, than to lead and 
aſſiſt him. _ 
Of this ſort is that rule (tho? in Tra oved 
Veoffius) which forbids an — to go ar e _ 
| than five times; for there can be no reaſon aſſigned why 
— he may not abſent himſelf oftner, if the buſineſs he is en- 
ged in requires it. The confining the perſons of the 
rama to any particular number ſeems altogether as ab- 
ſurd. Veſſius, 1 think, allows fourteen, which, exeluſive of 
attendants, are indeed more than are generally concerned 
in works of this natnre; but if an author can employ ff. 
teen or ſixteen, or a greater number, to the pleaſure and 
improvement of the audience, no wiſe man will complain 
; of the- innovation. Nor has that rule, which permits only 
three to ſpeak in one ſcene, any ſhew of truth or reaſon to 
ſupport it, tho? confirmed by Horace himſelf. 
| « And in one ſcent no more than three ſhould ſpeak.” 
For it would ſeem abſurd always to confine a converſation 
within that number; if more are neceſſary, they ate to be 
introduced, and, when upon the Stage, art to ſpeak and 
act the parts aſigned tbemn. 
It is difficult to read the works of the great authors of 
antiquity, without being prejudiced in favour of their opi- 
nions. Great abilities often fanctify and recommend, as it 
were, foibles and errors; and many a man has left truth 
and nature to follow Ariftotle and Horace, without conſider- 
ing (what indeed was probably the caſe) that theſe great 
critics founded their laws not on nature, but on the prat- 
tice of their beſt Dramatic Writers. Had truth and nd 
ture been conſulted, a converſation on the Stage would ne- 
ver have been confined to three perſons, or their plays pte 
cifely to five acts; ſinte, in the firſt caſe, there is no im- 
propriety in bringing in a larger number, and, in the laſt, 
a different diſtribution may have been altogether as ele- 
gant, and ſometimes perhaps more convenient —But we 
ſhall quit theſe trifles, to conſider the more eſſential parts 
of the Drama, : 
A Play, 
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A Play, according to Mr. Dryden, is a juſt and lively 


« image of human nature, repreſenting its paſſions and hu- 
« mours, and the changes of fortune to which it is ſubject, 
« for the delight and inſtruction of mankind.” If this 
definition be perfect, and I don't know where we can find 
a better, nature muſt be our principal guide, and many of 
the rules inſiſted on by the critics will fall to the ground. 
The Unities, indeed, of Action, Time, and Place, are to 
be regarded as much as poſſible, becauſe they are cor- 


reſpondent with nature, and, the more they are obſerved, 


the more perfect will be the Play. It is the buſineſs of the 
Drama ſo to deceive the mind that the Spectator may for- 
get the repreſentation, and conſider the action as real. If 
the mind by its fixt attention was not miſled or biaſſed in 
this manner, we ſhould ſeldom weep at Tragedy, or feel 
the ſatyrical ſtrokes of Comedy, and, in order to raiſe and 
ſupport this deception, the three Unities we have mention- 
ed, muſt be attended to with care. | | 
If the Action was more than one, it would perplex the 
audience; it would appear confuſed and improbable; and 
therefore not ſuſtain the mind in the ſtate of deception be- 
fore-mentioned. We-have indeed in many of our beſt Plays 
an Under-plot, which often-ſeems like another Action, but 
is not ſo in reality: it has its ſource from the principal 
Action, is dependant on it, and at laſt reſolved into it again. 
The Unity of Time is alſo to be obſerved for the reaſon 
above- mentioned. The critics, I think, have ' confined 


this to twenty-four hours; but their determination has no 


adequate reaſon to ſupport it. As we are here guided by 
nature, and the audience are ſuppoſed to be fo far miſled 
as to conſider the Action as real, and imagine themſelves in 
company with the characters perſonated by the players, it 
ſhould, if poſſible, coincide with the time taken up in the 
repreſentation. This coincidence, however, 1s not to be 
expected, much leſs inſiſted on; all that we would infer, 
therefore, from this obſervation, is, that the Poet ſhould 
keep as much as may be within the bounds of probability, 
and not make the portrait he draws from nature ſo much 
larger than the life as to appear monſtrous. and. diſtorted, 
If a man can ſo far deceive himſelf as to ſuppoſe twenty- 
four hours included in three, he may, I think, extend his 
conceptions a little farther without offering much-greater 
violence to his underſtanding; aud many of our Plays, 
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though they take up a * ſpace of time than is allowed 
by the critics, are truly valuable. eee. 

The Unity of Place ſeems to be of more conſequence 
than that of Time, not only becauſe no man can ſo far im. 
poſe on his underſtanding as to conceive that he has tra. 
velled from London to Bath, and from Bath to Londen, 
while he ſat ſtill on the ſame bench, but becauſe theſe ſup. 
poſed journeys, taking up ſeveral days, would break in up. 
on the Unity of Time itſelf. The Critics, therefore, have 
very wiſely fixed the Unity of Place to one town or city, 


which is the utmoſt ſtretch the imagination can be ſuppoſed 


to ben. 

From what has been ſaid, the young ſtudent will per. 
ceive that great attention muſt be paid to the Unities of 
the Drama, and, tho* he cannot always come up to the 


truth, ſhould endeavour to keep as near it as poſſible, that 


no manifeſt incongruity may appear to make the audience 
laugh where he would wiſh to excite a different ſenſation. 

And indeed the ſame care is to be taken thro' the 
whole Fable or Plot; for the contrivance, like a piece of 
elegant muſic, ſhould be ſuch, that all the parts, however 
multiplied and divided, may harmonize and become mem- 
bers of the ſame body. No epiſodes or incidents are to be 


introduced, however beautiful in themſelves, unleſs - they 


are ſubſervient to the Action, and contribute to the main 


deſign. 


With regard to the characters, they are to be uniform in 
themſelves, that is, each perſon is to have the manners, 
ſentiments, and diction, ſuitable to his ſtation in life and 
diſpoſition of mind: and when they are borrowed from 
hiſtory, the poet ſhould take care not to contradict the hif- 
torian by giving his perſonages diſpoſitions different from 
what we are told nature had allotted them, becauſe this 
would deſtroy probability. 5 | 

The Exits and Extrances of perſons of the Drama are 
likewiſe to be regarded, and, that all the parts may cohere 
together, every man ſhould be ſeen in purſuit of his own 
buſineſs, not that of the Poet. To make theſe eaſy and 
natural, ſome reaſon ſhould appear to the audience why 


each perſon goes out and comes in: and as the ſucceſs of 


a Play depends much upon the buſineſs tranſacted on the 
Stage, one part ſhould ſucceed another briſkly and natu- 
rally, No broken ſcenes ſhould. be ſuffered, northe Stage 


- ever 


* 


n 

ever left vacant during the whole act; becauſe this diſ- 
covers the fiction, and removes all appearance of reality. 
The ſame effect alſo have Soliloquies, eſpecially when 
too frequent or too long, or when brought in to relate 
ſomething to the audience, than which there cannot be a 
greater abſurdity ; ſince this is introducing a man /z/as in 
company with a thouſand. The information uſually given 
the audience-in this manner ought to be conveyed by a 
converſation on the Stage, or it will be unnatural, and of- 
fend ſpectators of taſte and judgment. Soliloquies appear 
with more propriety in Tragedy than Comedy, becauſe a 
perſon elated with joy, or depreſſed with grief, fired with- 
anger, or languiſhing in love, may be ſuppoſed to converſe 
with himſelf; and Soliloquies of the deliberative kind 
when excited by any momentous affair, are ſometimes na- 
tural and have a good effect; but they ought all to be 
ſhort, and in Comedy, tho' ever ſo conciſe, they are rarely 
to be admitted; for even the fide whiſper, ſo much affect- 
ed by ſome of the Comic Poets, very often appears un- 
natural and impertinent. 6 1-28 

The diviſion which has been generally made of the 
Drama into the Protaſis, Epitaſis, Cataſtaſis, and Cata- 
f-1p5e, may be natural enough; yet they ought not to be 
confined to any particular acts of the Play, but left to the 
Poet's diſcretion. The Cataftrophe indeed muſt be con- 
fined to the laſt act, and even to the cloſe of it; for it is the 
very end of the Action, the point to which every thing 
was directed, and which, by removing all difficalties, 
winds up the plot, and diſcloſes the event. This part of 
the Drama requires great attention and judgment; for it 
ſhould be ſo contrived, that every other part may run into 
it as it were ſpontaneouſly, in order that the cloſe may ap- 
pear natural and eaſy, at the ſame time that it ſtrikes the 
ſpectators with ſurprize; and to produce this effect, the 
Caraſtrophe muſt be ſo carefully concealed, that not a clue 
may be found, which apparently tends to lead us towards 
the diſcovery. On this depends the greateſt part of the 
pleaſure we receive from a well-written Play; for the 
ſpectator, like a traveller, after being led through a wil- 
derneſs, and embarraſſed with tracts which croſs and inter- 
{e& each other, finds a double pleaſure in ſeeing all the dif- 
heulties thus unexpectedly and ſurprizingly removed. 

To this part of the Plot all the incidents, or little events; 
(which ſtart up and give ſo much pleaſure in the courſe 2 


VV 

the Drama) ſhould turn, but ſo turn as not to diſcloſe any 
part of the main deſign : and in the Cataſtrophe care mut 
be taken to enforce an uſeful moral or leſſon in life, which, 
at the cloſe or winding up of the event, ſhould'be impreſſed 
on the minds of the audience by a precept delivered in a 
few elegant lines. | 

Here it may be proper to ſay ſomething of the deco. 
rations of the Stage, about which our managers have been 
at great expence; and it muſt be owned, that the Siſter 
Arts of Poetry, Painting, and Muſic, have in general been 
well employed; but a ſufficient uſe, or at leaſt a proper 
uſe, has not been always made of Muſic, . eſpecially in 
Tragedy; where we often find a ſolemn and affecting 
ſcene introduced by an air from a pantomime entertain 
ment. Theſe performances would, J apprehend, be more 
perfect and more pleaſing, if new muſic was particularly 
adapted to every Tragedy, and never played on any other 
occaſion, This, however, muſt be ſubmitted to the pa- 
tentees, as alſo muſt the management of their dances ; 
which are often not only ungraceful, and without mean- 
ing, but too frequently ill- timed, or miſplaced (not to ſay, 


immodeſt); for a Comic Dance between acts, intended to 


excite terror and pity, is an inſufferable abſurdity. 


CHAP. XXI. 
24 Of CoMEDY, 


FDOmedy and Tragedy are both directed to the ſame 
uſeful end: they ſeize our paſſions and. affections, 
to lead us to virtue, and convey inſtructions to the mind 
maſked under the mode of pleaſure. But the Poet 1s to 
conſider, that he has now left the borders of fairy land, and 
is got into real life, where his imagination, muſt be. always 
bounded by nature. He has now to do with the paſſions 
and affeQions, the intrigues, buſineſs, and misfortunes of 
mankind, and the characters he brings on the Stage mul 
ever correſpond with the originals, and be ſuch as are ſeen 
in life, | 
Comedy is one of the great parts of Dramatic Poet} 
repreſenting the ad ions, humaurs, and cufioms of common 
life. The deſign of Comedy is to make vice and folly ap- 


pear ridiculous, and to recommend virtue, not ſo much by 
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D:{.ription as perſanal Action, being repreſented by perſons 


on a Stage, that the ſpectators may ſee and be aſhamed of 


thoſe failings in others, which they are too apt to overlook 
or excuſe in-themſelves. In a word, Comedy is intended 
at once to delight and in//ru# mankind. 

Comedies were formerly written in verſe, but our Exg- 
Ve writers have now laid aſide that practice; for as the 
characters in Comedy are taken from ordinary and private 
life, it ſeems unnatural to make ſuch perſons ſpeak in 
verſe. a 

The things eſſential to Comedy are, the Fable, the Man- 
rere, the Sentiment, and the Diction. The Fable is the 
dub jeck- matter of the Poem, the foundation of the whole 
compoſition, or what we uſually call the Plot. As this is 
the chief thing in a Play, the Poet's firſt and principal care 
ought to be employed in the contrivance of it; that it be 
not ſeen through all at once, but open itſelf gradually, till 


it ends in a happy diſcovery ; and that the ſeveral Izci- 


lente, or particular actions, may ſeem naturally to produce 
each other, and be all ſubſervient to, and promote the 
main deſign. - - 

The Manners in Comedy, or other poetry, denote the 
ſemer, Genius, and Humour which the Poet gives to his 
Perſons, and whereby he diſtinguiſhes . his Characters. 
The Manners are ſaid to be good when they are well ex- 
preſſed, that is, when the diſcourſe of the perſons plainly 
diſcover their inclinations, and what reſolutions they will 
certainly purſue. In Characters taken from hiſtory, the 
foet muſt preſerve a Likeneſs of Manners, that is, he muſt 
not give a Perſon any quality contrary to thoſe which 
hiſtory has given him. And in the Characters he draws 
trom life, he muſt take care not to fix upon any perſon of 
his acquaintance who has any particular foible or affecta- 
ton by which he may be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of 
mankind; for it is the bufineft 
pread the load equally, and to form his Characters from 
lolltes and vices, that are general, in order that many may 
be inſtructed, and all diverted. by his performance. A 
particular character can hit only a particular perſon, and 
ls therefore of no uſe to any one elſe; nay, it is rather 
perſonal abuſe than comic humour: but when the Poet 


makes up his characters of follies and abſurdities that are 


general, and holds up the glaſs for every man to ſee him- 
elf, the leſſon becomes univerſal, and therefore truly 
Vol. I. U valuable. 


8 of the Comic Poet to 
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valuable. It is alſo required, that the Manners be ſuitable 
to the age, ſex, rank, climate, and condition of the perſon 
to whom they are attributed, And they muſt be-equa;, 
that is, conſtant or conſiſtent through the whole character: 
the /earful muſt never be brave, the avaritious mult never 
be /:bera/, nor on the contrary. 

In this reſpect Shake/pear's Manners are admirable, and 
ought to be carefully ſtudied. Add to this, that the Man- 
ners ſhould be necęſſary, that is, no vicious quality or in- 
clination ſhould be given to any perſon in a Play, unleſs it 
be requiſite to the carrying on of the Action. Upon the 
whole, the Poet mult look into nature, muſt ſtudy man- 
kind, and from thence draw the proprieties of Characters 
or Manners. 

Horace, in his A-t of Poetry, has ſo juſtly deſcribed the 
Manners that are ſuitable to the ſeveral ſtages of life, that 
a Poet ſhould always have them in his view. The paſſage 
is ſuch a beautiful picture of human nature, that I cannot 
forbear giving the Reader a copy of it from the Earl of 
Roſcommen's excellent tranſlation, | 


One that has newly learn'd to pe and go 

Loves childi/p plays, is ſoon provok'd and pleas'd, 
And changes ev'ry hour his wav'ring mind. 
A youth, that firſt caſts off his tutor's yoke, 
Loves horſes, hounds, and ſports, and exerciſe ; 

Prone to all vice, impatient of reproof, 

Proud, careleſs, fond, inconſtant and profuſe. 

Gain and ambition rule our r:per years, 

And make us ſlaves to intereſt and pow'r. 

Old men are only walking hoſpitals, 

Where all defects and all diſeaſes crowd, 
With reſtleſs pain, and more tormenting fear; 

Lazy, moroſe, full of delays and hopes, 

Oppreſsd with riches which they dare not uſe; 

IILnatur'd cenſors of the preſent age, 

And fond of all the follies of the paſt. 

'Thus all the treaſure of our flowing years 

Our ebb of life for ever takes away. 

Boys muſt not have th' ambitious cares of en, 

Nor nen the weak anxieties of age. 


As to what we call Humour, it is uſually looked on a5 
peculiar to the Engii/ Drama; at leaſt our Comic 5 
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have excelled therein, and carried it beyond thoſe of any 
other nation. By Humour is meant ſome extravagant 
habit, paſſion, or affection, by the oddneſs whereof a perſon 
is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of men; which, being repre- 
ſented in a lively and natural manner, moſt frequently be- 
gets that pleaſure in the audience which is teſtified by 
laughter. The critics conſider Humour as a ſubordinate or 
weaker paſſion, chiefly found among the . lower ſort of 
people, whoſe characters are therefore fitteſt for Comedy, 
in which Humour is reckoned the trueſt Vit. The Duke 
of Buckinghamſhire, a very good judge of theſe matters, 
makes Humour to be all in all. Vit, according to him, 
ſhould never be uſed but to add an agreeableneſs to ſome 
juſt and proper ſentiment, which, for want of ſuch a turn, 
might paſs without its effect. 1 


That filly thing men call S heer- avis, avoid, 
With which our age ſo nauſeouſly is cloy'd : 
Humour is all ; Wit ſhould be only brought 
To turn agreeably ſome proper thought. 


With regard to the Sentiments in Dramatic Writings, 
the Poet muſt take care that they agree with the Manner 
of his Characters. In order to this, he muſt not be con+ 
tent to look into his own mind, to ſee what he himſelf. 
would think in any conjuncture or circumſtance ;/ but he 
muſt conſider the temper, the quality, the prevailing paſ- 
fon of the perſon whoſe character he is to draw: he him- 
ſelf muſt aſſume, as it were, the Manners of that perſon, 
and then make him think and ſpeak as, it is probable, fuch 
2 one would really do on the ſame ſubje& or occaſion. 
This requires a thorough knowledge of nature, a ſtrong 
imagination, and a great genius. | 

The Stile of Comedy ſhould be pure and neat, but fim- 
le and familiar; neither above the reach of ordinary ca- 
pacities, nor ſullied with baſe and vulgar exprefſions. In 
all Dramatic Writings the Language ſhould naturally ex- 
preſs the Sentiments, and be agreeable to the Character of 
the ſpeaker, as Horace has well obſerved : 


You muſt take care, and uſe quite diff rent words 
When Servants ſpeak, or their commanding Lords, 
When grave o/d men, or headſtrong youths diſcourſe, 


C _— When ſtately matrons, or a buſy nur/e, 


U 2: A 
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A cheating tradęſman, or a lab'ring clown, 
A Greek or Afian, bred at court or town. 


See 
The parts of a Comedy are four: viz. 1. The Pr. © 
7afis, or Entrance, which proceeds very little into the Ac. A 


tion, but ſhews us the characters of the perſons. 2. The 5 
Eritafis, or Working-up of the Plot, wherein the Play grows Fa 
warmer, the Deſign or Action draws on and thickens, and 
we ſee ſomething promiſing. 3, The Cataſtaſis, or Full. mw 
rowth of the Plot, which is now brought to its greateſt ; 

þ = but here the Play takes what we may call a MW ** 
Counter-turn, our expectation is deſtroyed, and the Action Pe 
embroiled in new difficulties. 4. The Cataſtrophe, which 
we call the Diſcovery or Unravelling of the Plot, wherein ns 
we ſee all things ſettling again upon their firſt foundations, 
and terminating in an unexpected happy iſſue. | 
A Comedy is divided into five parts called A4; and that 


every Play that has more or leſs than five is reckoned ir- Stag 
regular. This was a dramatic law in Horace's time, and | L 
ſtands unrepealed to this day; tho' it ſeems to draw its c 
force from the authority of antiquity, rather than that of W Pes 
reaſon or nature. However, ſome pretend, that every be 
juſt Action conſiſts of five diſtin& parts, and accordingly MW *©* © 
aſign one to each Act in a Play. The firſt, ſay they, pro- og 
poles the Matter or Argument of the Fable, and ſhews the 5 
principal Characters. The ſecond proceeds into the Af. . 
fair or Buſineſs. The third furniſhes Obſtacles and Difh- 430 
culties. I he fourth either removes thoſe Difficulties, or Wo 


finds new ones in the Attempt. The fifth puts an end to 
all by a fortunate Diſcovery, Thi, diviſion of a Play into 
ſeveral Acts is contrived to give a reſpite or breathing- 
time both to the actors and ſpectators; for in the interval 
between the AQs, the Stage remains empty, and without 
any viſible Action, tho' it is ſuppoſed all the while there 
is one carrying on out of fight, This diviſion, however, 
is not made purely for the ſake of the reſpite, but to give 


things a greater degree of probability, and render the in. + 
trigue more affecting. Add to this, that authors conte . : 
to have the moſt dry and difficult parts of the Drama tran F far 
acted between the Acts, as well to preſerve the Unity d - 
Time, as that the ſpectators may have no notion of theſe 3 
but what their fancy preſents them with at a diſtancce, ani b. f 
that nothing may appear on the Stage but what is natural 3 "+ 
and entertaining. The Ad, of a Play are ks into te 
cenes 
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Scenes, the number whereof is not fixed, either by reaſon 
or experience, but depends on the buſineſs to be done in 
each Act, and the number of perſons to be employed. — 
Here it is proper to take notice, that in moſt of our printed 
Plays a new Scene is never expreſſed to begin; but when the 
Place of Action is ſuppoſed to be changed by ſhifting the 
moveable Scene in the repreſentation ; whereas a Scene, 
conſidered as a diviſion of: an Act, is properly ſo much of 
it as is ſpoken or ated by any number of perſons preſent 
upon the Stage at the ſame time. Whenever, therefore, a 
new actor appears, or an old one diſappears, the Action be- 
ing changed into other hands, a new Scene then commen- 
ces. It is one of the laws of the Drama, though not ſuffi- 
ciently obſerved, that the Scenes be well connected, 7. e. 
that they ſucceed one another in ſuch a manner that the 
Stage be never left quite empty till the end of the AR. 
The Reader may perhaps expect, from the method we 
have hitherto obſerved, that we ſhould now give him a 
ſpecimen of this ſort of Dramatic Poetry; but as pieces 
written for the Stage are much too long for the compaſs 
of our preſent undertaking, we can only refer him to the 
works of Shakeſpear, that great maſter of nature; to thoſe 
of Ben Fohnſon, who was a careful obſerver of the laws of 
the Drama ; and to the Comedies of Congreve, Steele, 


 Vanburgh, Cibber, and other modern Poets, who have diſ- 


tinguiſhed themſelves in this ſpecies of the Drama. 
We now proceed to Tragedy. 


"CHAP. XXII. 
Of Tzactepy. 


Ragedy is a Dramatic Poem repreſenting ſome ſgnal 
Action performed by i/lu/trious perſons, and which 

has frequently a fatal iſſue : Or (if you like Ariſtotle's de- 
fnition of it better) it is the imitation of one grave and 
intire Action, of a juſt length, and which, without the aſ- 
litance of Narration, railes in us pity and terror, and re- 
fines and purges the paſſions. By refining the paſſions is 
meant the 8 them to proper bounds; for Tragedy, 
by ſhewing the mileries that attend the ſubjection to them, 
teaches us to watch them more narrowly ; and, by ſeeing 
tne great misfortunes of others, the ſenſe of our own is lef- 
lencd. Writings of this kind tend to cheriſh and culti- 
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A cheating trade/man, or a lab'ring clown, 
A Greek or Afian, bred at court Or town, 


The parts of a Comedy are four: vix. 1. The Pre. 
taſis, or Entrance, which proceeds very little into the Ac. 
tion, but ſhews us the characters of the perſons, 2. The 
Exitafis, or Working-up of the Plot, wherein the Play grows 
warmer, the Deſign or Action draws on and thickens, and 
we ſee ſomething promiſing. 3, The Cataflafis, or Full. 
growth of the Plot, which is now brought to its greateſt 


Height; but here the Play takes what we may call a 


Counter-turn, our expeRation is deſtroyed, and the Action 
embroiled in new difficulties. ©. 4. The Cataſtrophe, which 
we call the Diſcovery or Unravelling of the Plot, wherein 
we ſee all things ſettling again upon their firſt foundations, 
and terminating in an unexpected happy iſſue. | 
A Comedy is divided into five parts called A; and 
every Play that has more or leſs than five is reckoned ir- 
regular. This was a dramatic law in Horace's time, and 
ſtands unrepealed to this day; tho' it ſeems to draw its 
force from the authority of antiquity, rather than that of 
reaſon or nature. However, ſome pretend, that every 
juſt Action conſiſts of five diſtinct parts, and accordingly 
aſlign one to each Act in a Play. The firſt, ſay they, pro- 
poſes the Matter or Argument of the Fable, and ſhews the 
principal Characters. The ſecond proceeds into the Af. 
fair or Buſineſs, The third furniſhes Obſtacles and Diff 


culties. IJ he fourth either removes thoſe Difficulties, or 


finds new ones in the Attempt. The fifth puts an end to 
all by a fortunate Diſcovery. "This diviſion of a Play into 
ſeveral As is contrived to give a reſpite or breathing- 
time both to the actors and ſpectators; for in the interval 
between the Acts, the Stage remains empty, and without 
any viſible Action, tho' it is ſuppoſed all the while there 
is one carrying on out of ſight, This diviſion, however, 
is not made purely for the ſake of the reſpite, but to give 
things a greater degree of probability, and render the in- 
trigue more affecting. Add to this, that authors contrive 
to have the moſt dry and difficult parts of the Drama tran{- 


ated between the Acts, as well to preſerve the Unity of 


Time, as that the ſpectators may have no notion of thele 
but what their fancy preſents them with at a diſtancce, and 
that nothing may appear on the Stage but what is natural 


and entertaining. The A4, of a Play are divided into 
Scenes 
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Scenes, the number whereof is not fixed, either by reaſon 
or experience, but depends on the buſineſs to be done in 
each Act, and the number of perſons to be employed.— 
Here it is proper to take notice, that in moſt of our printed 
Plays a new Scene is never expreſſed to begin; but when the 
Place of Action is ſuppoſed to be changed by ſhifting the 
moveable Scene in the repreſentation ; whereas a Scene, 
conſidered as a diviſion of an Act, is properly ſo much of 
it as is ſpoken or acted by any number of perſons preſent 
upon the Stage at the ſame time. Whenever, therefore, a 
new actor appears, or an old one diſappears, the Action be- 
ing changed into other hands, a new Scene then commen- 
ces. It is one of the laws of the Drama, though not ſuffi- 
ciently obſerved, that the Scenes be well connected, 7. e. 
that they ſucceed one another in ſuch a manner that the 
Stage be never left quite empty till the end of the Act. 
The Reader may perhaps expect, from the method we 
have hitherto obſerved, that we ſhould now give him a 
ſpecimen of this ſort of Dramatic Poetry; but as pieces 
written for the Stage are much too long for the compaſs 
of our preſent undertaking, we can only refer him to the 
works of Shakeſpear, that great maſter of nature; to thoſe 
of Ben Johnſon, who was a careful obſerver of the laws of 
the Drama; and to the Comedies of Congreve, Steele, 


 Vanburgh, Cibber, and other modern Poets, who have diſ- 


tinguiſhed themſelves in this ſpecies of the Drama. 
We now proceed to Tragedy. 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of Tzxacrpy. 


12 is a Dramatic Poem repreſenting ſome ſgnal 
Action performed by i/l,ftrious perſons, and which 
ha» frequently a fatal iſſue : Or (if you like Ariftetle's de- 
nition of it better) it is the imitation of one grave and 
intire Action, of a juſt length, and which, without the aſ- 
litance of Narration, railes in us pity and terror, and re- 
fines and purges the paſſions, By refining the paſſions is 
meant the W them to proper bounds; for Tragedy, 
by ſhewing the miſeries that attend the ſubjection to them, 
teaches us to watch them more narrowly ; and, by ſeeing 
the great misfortunes of others, the ſenſe of our own is leſ- 
lencd. Writings of this kind tend to cheriſh and culti- 
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vate that humanity which is the ornament of our nature; 


they ſoften inſolence, ſooth affliction, and ſubdue the mind 
to the diſpenſations of providence. | 

Our Tragedies are generally written in b/an# verſe 
which is a due medium between proſe and hymne, and'ſeems 
wonderfully adapted to this kind of Drama. But the 
Poet frequently ends his Play, or perhaps every Act of it, 
with two or three couplets, which have an agreeable effect, 
and gives the Actor a graceful 2x77. 

In Tragedy, as well as Comedy, the eſſential parts are 
the Fable, Manners, Sentiments, and Diction. 


The Fable is of Tragedy the end, 

To which the grand deſign does wholly tend. 
Ihe Poet here employs his care and art, 

'To move the paſſions, and incline the heart : 
But if, in labour'd Acts, the pleaſing rage 

Cannot by turns our Hopes and fears engage, 

Nor in our minds a feeling pity raiſe, 

In vain with learned Scenes he fills his Plays. 


As the Fable, or Main- plot, conſiſts of many Incidents 
or Scenes, the Poet Thould make a draught of theſe before 
he begins to write, wherein he ſhould mark all the fine 
touches of the paſſions, and the admirable turns that pro- 
duce them : and having thus the whole plan before him, 
he will the better diſcover and correct its faults before he 
proceeds to the execution of it. This is a rule laid down 
by the Duke of Backing ham/hire, who ſays, | 


Beſide the main De/jgn compos'd. with art, 
Each mowing Scene mult have a Plot apart. 
Contrive each little turn, mark ev'ry place, 
As painters firſt chalk out the future face: 
Yet be not fondly your own ſlave for this, 
But change hereafter what appears amiſs. 


Such Incidents as are moſt productive of terror and cam 
paſſion, are the moſt proper for Tragedy. Theſe are ſuch as 
happen among friends and relations; as when a brother 
kills, or is going to kill a brother, a father or mother their 


ſon, or the ſon his father or mother, and the like. We may 


diſtinguiſh theſe Incidents into three kinds: The firſt, when 
a . has a perfect knowledge of what he does, or in- 
tends to do: the ſecond, when the actor does not know 


the heinouſneſs of his action till after it is done; and the 


third, 
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third, when one-perſon is going to kill another that is un- 
known to him, and 1s prevented by a diſcovery of their re- 
lation and friendſhip. Incidents of this laſt fort are the 
moſt beautiful. The firſt have ſomething too horrible ; 
but the ſecond are agreeable enough; for the crime being 
committed through ignorance, there is nothing in it flagi- 
tious or inhuman, and the diſcovery is extremely affecting. 
This naturally leads me to obſerve, that all Incidents are 
not to be repreſented on the Stage. Thoſe that are 


ſhocking are beſt tranſacted behind the Scenes, as that of 


Medea's murdering her children, and ſuch like barbarities, 
which have too much Horror in them to be viewed by an 
audience that does not delight in cruelty and bloodſhed, 
Add to this, that in all the Iacidents, as well as in the main 
Fable, the Poet ſhould always keep within the bounds of 
probability. In the Plot great care muſt be taken to 
make every part, or under- action, contribute to the main 
Action, and aid the general deſign ; for whatever can be 
left out of the Plot without prejudice to the principal 
Action has no bufineſs in the Play: And the Incidents 
muſt produce each other in a manner unexpected by the 


audience, and ſo as to occaſion ſurprize, or they will fail 


of their intended effect both in Tragedy and Comedy. ; 

As to the Manners of Tragedy, it is ſufficient to refer to 
what has been ſaid upon that ſabje& under the head of 
Comedy. What I have there obſerved with regard to the 
dentiments, ſhould likewiſe be attended to; the ſubſtance 
of which is well expreſſed in the following lines : 


The Poet ftill muſt look within to find 
The ſecret turns of nature in the mind. 
He muſt be fad, be proud, and in a ſtorm, 
And to each character his mind conform: 
The Proteus muſt all ſhapes, all paſſions wear, 
If he would have jut Sentiments appear. 


With reſpe& to the Diction, it muſt be adapted to the 
Sentiments and Characters; and therefore the Stile of Tra- 
gedy ſhould not always be equal and uniform, but judici- 
oully diwverfified. Care muſt be taken to make every pa/- 
Jon ſpeak a language ſuitable to its nature. Anger is 
proud, and utters haughty expreſſions, but talks in. words 
leſs fierce and fiery as it abates : Grief is more humble, and 
uſes a language like itſelf, dejected, plain, and ſorrowful. = 

U 
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Wiſe nature by variety does pleaſe, 
And diff ' ling paſſions wear a diff ring dreſs, 
Bold anger in rough haughty words appears; 
Serrow is humble, and diffolves in tears, 
Make not your Hecuba with fury rage, 
And ſhew a ranting grief upon the Stage. 
In ſorrow you muſt ſofter methods keep, 
And, to excite our tears, yourſelf muft weep. 
Thoſe bombaſt words, with which bad Flays abound, 
Come not from hearts that are in ſadneſs drown'd. 


The critics require three Unizies to be obſerved in every 


regular Play, 21. thoſe of Action, Time, and Place; which, 
notwithſtanding they are explained in our Chapter of the 
Drama in general, it may be neceilary to take 2a notice 
ot here. | ate 

By the Unity of Action they mean, that one great Action 
is to be carried on throughout the Play, on which all the 
under Actions muſt depend, and which they muſt all have 
a tendency to promote. For, ſay they, if two Actions be 
equally laboured and driven on by the Poet, the Unity of 
the Piece will be deſtroyed, and it will no longer be ene 
Play, but two. The Action muſt alſo have a Beginning, 
Middle, and End; which F. Baſu, a celebrated French 
critic, thus explains: The cauſes and defigns of under- 
taking an Action, are the Beginning; the effects of thoſe 
cauſes, and the difficulties met with in the execution of it, 
are the Middle ; and the unravelling and removing theſe 
difficulties, 1s the End. YT TEAR 4 

By Unity of Time (ſtrictly ſpeaking) is meant, that all 
the tranſactions repreſented in a Play may naturally be ſup- 
poſed to have paſſed in as little time as is taken up in the 
repreſentation. This rule indeed is very ſeldom obſerved 
by Dramatic Poets ; and the critics are not agreed about 
the matter, ſome allowing zaverty-four hours, others tuuelve, 
and others but four or fue, for the time of the Action. 
But as every Play ought to be a / imitation of nature, the 
greater the /i4ene/5 in this particular, as well as others, the 
more perfect the Piece mult be eſteemed. | 

What is meant by Unity ef Place, is that the. Scene 
ſhould never be ſhifted throughout the Play, but remaim in 
the ſame place where it was laid 2t the denen This 
indeed would be to keep cloſe to nature and probability ; 


for what is preſented on the ſame Sage, which 1s m_ 
| moved, 
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moved, ſhould be ſuppoſed to have paſſed in the ſame 
houſe, and the ſame apartment. But as this reſtraint would 
cramp. the Poet too much, and would ſuit very ill with 
abundance of ſubjects, the Unity of Place is allowed to be 
ſufficiently obſerved, if the Action is confined to the ſame 
town or city: The Scene, however, ought never to be 
changed in the middle of an Act. In general, the French, 
(in.1mitation of the antients) obſerve this law more ſtrictly 
than the Engliſb; but the more judicious and accurate of 
our writers take care not to deviate too far from proba- 


bility, by ſhifting the Scene between the Acts much far- 


ther than the perſons concerned may be ſuppoſed to have 
gone in the interval, and therefore ſeldom carry it out of 
the ſame town. Others have no regard at all to Unity of 
Place; and molt of our great Shakeſpear*s Plays are faulty 
in this reſpect. The Chara&:rs moſt proper for Tragedy 
are thoſe which are neither 8 virtuous and inno- 
cent, nor ſcandalouſiy wicked, To make a perfectly good 
man unhappy excites horror, not terror nor comp n. To 
puniſh a notorious criminal gives us a fort of ſatisfaction, 
but neither creates fear nor pity, which is the buſineſs of 
Tragedy. The Poets ſhould not make a perſon draw his 
misfortunes on himſelf by /perlative wickedneſs, bat by 
ſome involuntary fault either committed thro? i2norance, or 
the tranſport of a violent paſſion. Hear what the Duke of 
Buckinghamhire ſays upon this ſubje& : 


Reje& that vulgar error, which appears 

So fond of making pere Character: . 

There's no ſuch thing in nature, and you'll draw. 
A faultleſs monſter, which the world ne'er ſaw. 
Some fadlts muſt be, which his misfortunes drew, 
But ſuch as may deſerve compaſſion too. 


Tragedy is not always to end with the misfortunes of 
ſome principal perſon ; for ſometimes it may have a happy 
Cataſtrophe, and ſometimes a double one ; that is, happy 
for the good, and unhappy for the guilty ; but the fingle and 
unfortunate Cataſtrophe is reckoned the beſt, as it is moſt 
likely to produce terror and compeſſton,—lt is a diſpute. 
indeed among the critics, whether virtue ſhould always 
be rewarded, and wice puniſhed in the Cataſtrophe of a 


Tragedy; but the reaſons on the negative fide ſeem the 


ſtrongeſt, x 
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The Plot or Fable of a Play is generally unravelled by 
ſome accidental d;/cowery of the name, fortune, quality, or 
other circumſtances of a principal perſon before unknown, 
Thoſe diſcoveries, which are immediately followed by a 
change of the fortune or condition of ſome chief character, 
are the moſt beautiful, and have the beſt effect upon the 
audience. There are ſeveral forts of diſcoveries : Firſt, by 
certain marks in the body, either natural or accidental: 
ſach as that of Uly/es, who, having received a wound in 
his thigh by a boar before the Trojan war, is diſcovered by 
the old nurſe, upon waſhing his legs after his return home 
incognito. Secondly, by Tokens; as the caſket of things, 
which the prieſt found with len when he was expoſed, dif. 
covers Creu/a, whom he was going to kill, to be his mo- 
ther. Thirdly, by Remembrance; that is, when the fight 
or hearing of any thing occaſions us to recolle& our miſ- 
fortunes; Thus, when Uly/es heard Demcdocus ſing his 
actions at the ſiege of Troy, the memory of them ſo af. 
fected him that he could not refrain from tears, which diſ- 
covered him to Alcinous : but the fineſt Di/coveries are 
thoſe which ariſe from the Subject, or Incidents of the 
Fable; as that of Oedipus from his exceſſive curiokty, or 
that of Oreſtes when he diſcovers {/higenia by a letter ſent 
by Pylades, which it was natural for her to ſend on that 
occaſion. wa "op 

Thus we have laid down the chief rules and obſerva- 
tions relating to the Drama, as they have been delivered 
to us by the greateſt critics antient and modern: but the 
Reader will excuſe our not giving him an example of 
Tragedy, for the reaſon mentioned at the concluſion of the 
foregoing chapter: We know, indeed, that, one good 
example is, in a work of this nature, worth a thouſand 
precepts, and, to thoſe who- would thoroughly underſtand 
the nature of this part of Dramatic Poeſy, we muſt re- 
commend the conſtant and careful ſtudy of Shakeſpear, Oi. 
wary, Rowe, and other Tragic Writers of eſtabliſhed repu- 
tation. We now proceed to other Dramatic or Stage 
Entertainments, which it may be proper to take ſome no- 
tice of, though they are not conformable to the rules of 
the Drama laid down by the beſt critics. - 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Of FARCE, Mete L ENTERTAINMENTS 
| OPERA, and PANTOMIME., | 


Fter Comedy and 1 it may be neceſſary to 
A ſay ſomething of the other Entertainments that are 
brought upon the Stage, and thoſe, I think, are all inclu- 
ded in the preceding title; for we don't conſider Orato- 
rios as within our province, becauſe they are performed 
without what is properly called Action upon the Stage, 
and therefore are ſubject to none of the rules of the Drama. 

A Fakes is an Entertainment of the comic kind, but 
'tis Comedy, (if I mayſo expreſs myſelf) beyond the reach 
of reaſon, it being founded on improbable and often mon- 
ſtrous chimeras, and made up of characters and incidents 
drawn out of nature; ſo that the events are forced and ab- 
ſurd, and the humour too frequently childiſh and extrava- 
gant. It addreſſes the fancy, which has ſome pleaſure in 
ſeeing improhabilities ſo artfully linked together as not to 
diſgult the mind, and, like Comedy, it makes us laugh, 
tho* often upon different principles. . 

Of theſe we have very few that deſerve our notice, ex- 


cept Mr. Garric#'s LgETHE, which indeed is too good to be 


claſſed with theſe performances; fince it abounds with na- 
tural and well ſupported characters, and affords a great 
deal of entertainment and uſeful inſtruction. 

The Fax cs ſeems in a great meaſure diſplaced by a new 
kind of Entertainment, which, I think, ſhould be called 
Little Comedies, ſince they are within the bounds of na- 
ture and probability, are made up of characters drawn from 
life, and have every other eſſential property of the Co- 
medy. And of theſe we have lately been preſented with 
ſome that are truly valuable by Mr. Garrick, Mr. Murphy, 


and others. 


By Musical ENTERTAINMENTS, I mean thoſe which 


have a Plot like the Farce, or Little Comedy, and where 


there is ſpeaking and acting intermixed with ſongs, and 
ſometimes with recitative, Of theſe we have many ſet to 
muſic by gentlemen of diſtinguiſhed taſte and judgment; 
but thoſe that have no recitative are, I think, the beſt, be- 

Us | cauſe 
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cauſe that is a ſpecies of muſic, that can ſeldom be admit. 
ted without doing violence to nature and reaſon. 

The Or ERA is a Dramatic Entertainment, which the 
performers ſing to muſical inſtruments. The inſtrumental 
muſic and the voices are often excellent, and the dreſſes, 
ſcenes, and machinery very grand and ſurpriſing; but 
the conduct of the Drama is, I think, an ;nfalt upon the 
underſtanding. Who can bear to hear affairs of ſtate de- 
bated in recitative, or to ſee Cyrus, Alexander, and Cæſar, 
thoſe mighty conquerors of the world, warbling out orders 

- to their generals in the voice of a woman reſponſive to the 

ſoft airs of a fiddle and flute? What can be more prepoſte- 
rous than to hear a reprimand, or a common meſla 

quavered to a ſervant ? Or what more abſurd than to ſee a 
perſon ſtop, even when on buſineſs of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence, to ſing a ſong ? Which laſt Mr. Gay has very 
judiciouſly ridiculed in the Second Act of his Beggar's 
Op ra; where, at a time when Lacy has juſt contrived the 

"means of Mache:th's eſcape, and is intent on getting him 
off undiſcovered, ſhe ſtops him to hear her ſing this ſong: , 


J like the fox ſhall grieve, | 
Whoſe mate hath left her ſide, 
Whom hounds from morn to eve 
Chace o'er the country wide. / 
Where can my lover hide? 
Where cheat the wary pack? 
If love be not his guide, 
He never will come back. 


Yet, notwithſtanding theſe and other abſurdities with 
which moſt of the Operas abound, it is beyond- the power 
of perſuaſion, and indeed of ridicule, to- prevent their being 
frequently exhibited and applauded : for here we are led 
away by ſight and by found, which, as it were, ſeem uni- 
ted againſt reafon and common ſenſe ; and tlie eye and the 

ear are feaſted without any regard to the underſtanding. 
It muſt be acknowledged, mdeed, that- ſome of theſe per- 
formances have great merit both as to the poetry, the con- 
trivance, and other eſſentials of the Drama, and would 
prove rational entertainments to perſons of the moſt refined 
_ taſte and judgment, were they not rendered unnatural and 
offenſive by a perpetual recitative, and made ſtill more ab- 
furd by their method of tranſacting the moſt important 
affairs wiyh a fiddle, 4 7 os 
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The Pax Touius had its riſe prob al ly from the an- 


cient mimes, a ſort of actors who had the art (it is ſaid} of 


conveying their ideas, ſentiments, and paſſions to the ſpec- 


tators, of whatever nation, with amazing dexterity ; and 
that by dumb ſhow or action only. If this be true, we are 
ſorry the art is loſt, becauſe it muſt, in ſome degree, have 
anſwered the end of an univerſal language; beſides which, 
it muſt be pleaſant to ſee a tale thus told in the language 
of the limbs. | 

Our Pantomime, or Harleguin Entertainments, as they 
are now Called, are of a different nature, and are made 
pleaſing rather by ſcenes, ' muſic, machinery, and antic 
tricks, than by any expreſſive geſture in the performers, or 
inſtruction conveyed by the piece; for, if I miſtake not, 
they are altogether deficient both with regard to Plot and 
Moral, and can produce no other effect on the ſpectators, 
chan that of making them ſtare and laugh. Beſides which 
(and there cannot be a greater abſurdity) all theſe Pieces 
have the ſame ſort of Plan or Deſign, and are made up of 
the ſame Characters; which are Harlequin, Colombine; A 
taloon, Pierrot, and a Squire. Harlequin, who is ſuppoſed 
to deal with the infernal powers by means of a necro- 
mancer, is in love with Colombine, and ſhe with him, but 
they are croſſed in their affections by Pantalocn her father, 
Pierrot his man, and a Squire who is alfo an admirer of 
Miſs Colombine; which occaſions a great deal of buſtle and 
confuſion, and gives Harlequin an opportunity of workin 
wonders with his wooden ſword, in which his wit as well as 


his power ſeems chiefly to conſiſt, After many amazing 


transformations, and other abſurd tricks, in which Panta- 
hon the father is with the reſt entrapt and puniſhed, to the 
gratification of his pious daughter and her gallant, ſome 
powerful being ſteps forth, and puts Partaloon in a good 


humour; who thereupon makes Harlequin a preſent of 


his dutiful daughter, and thus the hodge-podge ends with 


a wedding, to the great Joy of the critics in the upper 
gallery, | | 

If the contrivers of theſe Entertainments, who diſtribute 
magic ſo profuſely to others, were any conjurers them- 
ſelves, they might not only introduce new characters, but 
form plots of a moral tendency that would leave ſome uſe- 
ful leſſon in the minds of the audience, and the moral 


might be conveyed more forcibly, and perhaps more agree- 


ably, by interſperſing occaſional ſongs that are ſhort and in- 
; ſtructive; 
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ſtructive; for we are ever to conſider that thoſe pieces, 
which do not inſtruct as well as divert, have no buſineſs 
upon the Stage; which was originally intended to ridi. 
cule folly and vice, to correct abuſe, to fire the breaſt with 
noble paſſions, and to preſent ſuch characters as tend to 
inſpire the ſoul with the love of virtuous and great actions, 
— which are therefore worthy of our imitation. 


Of PRoLOGU £8, and ErILocus. 


logue ; fince moſt Dramatic Performances, and eſpe. 
y Tragedy and Comedy, are preceded by the one, and 


* a piece with the Drama are the Prologue and Epi. 
jall 


followed by the other. Theſe little poems are of ſuch an- 


tient date, and ſo many and various in their turn and man- 
ner, that a hiſtory of them would be no diſagreeable pre- 
ſent to the public, eſpecially of the Prologues, in which the 
audience have occaſionally been ſolicited, implored, cajo- 
led, and even bullied and abuſed. 

Dryden wrote numbers of them for his cotempo 
authors, at the uſual price of four guineas; and theſe Pro- 
logues, as Dr. Warburton * obſerves, we now look up- 
% on with the ſame admiration, that the virtuoſi do on the 
« apethecary's pots painted by Raphael.” For this great 
Poet never drew his pen without leaving behind him evi- 
dent ſtrokes of the maſter. | 

We have many modern compoſitions of this kind that 
are truly excellent, but none perhaps that exceed the fol. 
lowing Prologue written by Mr. Samuel Johnſon, and ſpo- 
ken by Mr. Garrick at the opening of the Theatre in 
Drury- lane, in the year 1747. | 


When learning's triumph o'er her barb'rous foes 
Firſt rear'd the Stage, immortal SHaxtsPEak roſe; 
Each change of many-colour'd life he drew, 
Exhauſted worlds, and then imagin d new: 
Exiſtence ſaw him ſpurn her bounded reign, 

And panting time toil'd after him in vain: 
His powerful ftrokes breſiding Truth impreſs'd, 
And unreſiſted paſſion ſtorm'd the breaſt. 


See Note to Pope's Works, Th : 
h en 
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Then Jouxsox came inſtructed from the ſchool, 

To pleaſe in method, and invent by rule; 

Err His ſtudious patience, and laborious art, 

with By regular approach eſfay'd the heart; 

Cold approbation gave the ling'ring bays, . . 

For thoſe who durſt not cenſure, ſcarce cou'd praiſe, 
A mortal born, he met the gen'ral doom, 

But left, like Egypt's kings, a laſting tomb. 

The wits of CHARLES found eafier ways to fame, 
Nor wiſh'd for Joanson's art, or SHA«EsPEear's flame 
Themſelves they ſtudied, as they felt they writ, 
Intrigue was plot, obſcenity was wit. 

Vice always found a ſympathetic friend ; 

They pleas'd their age, and did not aim to mend, 
Yet bards like theſe aſpir'd to laſting praiſe, 

And proudly hop'd to pimp in future days: 

Their cauſe was gen'ral, their ſupports were ſtrong, 
Their ſlaves were willing, and their reign was long; 
Till ſhame regain'd the poſt that ſenſe betray'd, - 
And virtue calld oblivion to her aid. 

Then cruſh'd by rules, and weaken'd as refin'd, 
For years the pow'r of Tragedy declin'd ; 

From b.rd to bard the frigid caution crept, 

Till declamation roar'd, while paſſion ſlept. 

Yet till did virtue deign the Stage to tread, 
Philoſophy remain'd, though nature fled. 

But forc'd at length her ancient reign to quit, 
She ſaw great Fauſtus lay the ghoſt of wit: 
Exulting folly hail'd the joyful day, 

And Pantomime and Soug confirm'd her Sway. 

But who the coming changes can preſage, 
And mark the future periods of the Stage ? 
Perhaps if ſkill could diſtant times explore, 

New Behnss new Durfeys yet remain in ſtore, 
Perhaps where Lea has rav'd, and Hamlet dy'd, 
On flying cars new ſorcerers may ride. 

Perhaps (for who can gueſ th' effects of chance?) 
Here Hunt may box, or Vahumet may dance. 

Hard is his lot, chat here by fortune plac'd, 

Muſt watch the wild viciſſitudes of taſte; 

With every meteor of caprice muſt play, 

And chace the new blown bubbles of the day. 
Ah! let not cenſure term our fate our choice, 


The Stage but echoes back the public voice, 
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The Drama's laws the Drama's patrons give, 
For we that live to-pleaſe muſt pleaſe to live. 

Then prompt no more the follies you decry, 
As tyrants doom their tools of guilt to die; 
Tis yours this night to bid the reign commence 
Of reſcu'd nature and reviving ſenſe; 
To chace the charms of ſound, the pomp of ſhow, 
For uſeful mirth and ſalutary woe; | 
Bid Scenic Virtue form the riſing age, 
And Truth diffuſe her radiance from, the Stage. 


Prologues are of more uſe than Epilogues, and in ſome 
caſes neceſſary, becauſe, like a preface to a book, they pre- 
pare the mind for what is to follow; and while they have 
this propriety, they have a good effect; but if they betray 
any part of the Plot, or recommend an action that deſerves 
our contempt, or excite in the audience too high an opi- 
nion of the Play, they are not to be endured. Mr, Gar- 
richs Prologue to the Farce called Tafte, tho? otherwiſe an 
excellent performance, is fanlty in this laſt reſpe&, and be- 
comes bad by being too good ; for it not only anticipated in 
ſome meaſure the deſign of the Farce, but, by the humour 
it contained, raiſed an expectation in the audience which 
that Performance could not ſatisfy, though in itſelf not un- 
worthy of public attention. | 

Mr. Pope's Prologue to the Tragedy of Cato, though 
admired as a fine piece of writing, is in my opinion far 
from being a good Prologue; becauſe it recommends ſui- 
cide, and raiſes a man to the ſkies, who evidently wanted 
fortitude, and was guilty of an action that nature abhors, 
To this it may be objected, that ſelf murder was, in ſome 
caſes, eſteemed: greatneſs of ſoul among the Romans, and 
was therefore cuſtomary, as it is too much with us; but we 
are to conſider, that the practice and cuſtoms of any parti- 
cular nation, or indeed of all nations united, can never 
ſanctify an action io repugnant to nature and reaſon, 
Thoſe lines printed in Ialic characters are, I think, parti- 


cularly exceptionable. 


PROLOGUE to Caro by Mr. Pops. Spoken by Mr, Wilks, 4 


To wake the ſoul by tender ſtrokes of art, f tions 
To raiſe the genius, and to mend the heart, | 
To make mankind in conſcious virtue bold, 
Live o'er each ſcene, and be what they behold : 

5 For 


For 
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For this the Tragic Muſe firſt trod the Stage, 
Commanding tears to ſtream thro? every age; 
Tyrants no more their ſavage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. 

Our Author ſhuns by vulgar fprings to move 

The hero's glory, or the virgin's love; i 

In pitying love we but our weakneſs ſhow, 

And wild ambition well deſerves its woe, 

Here tears ſhall flow from a more generous cauſe, 
Such tears as patriots ſhed for dying laws: 

He bids your breaſts with ancient ardor riſe, 

And calls forth Roman drops from Britiſb eyes: 
Virtue confeſs'din human ſhape he draws, ' 
What Plato thought, ani god-like Cato was : _ 

No common object to your fight diſplays, 

But what with pleaſure bean itſelf ſurweys; 

A brave man ſtruggling in the ſtorms of fate, 

And greatly falling with a falling late. 
While Cato gives his little ſenate laws, 


What boſom beats not in his country's cauſe ? | 4 | a , | 


Who ſees him act, but envies every deed? _.__ 

Who hears him groan, and does not wiſh to bleed? 

Even when proud Cæſar midſt triumphal cars, 

The ſpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars. 

Ignobly vain, and impotently great, 2X iS 

Show'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in ſtate, 

As her dead father's rev rend image paſt, 

The pomp was darken'd, and the day o'ercalt; 

The triumph ceas'd—Tears guſh'd from ev'ry eye, 

The world's great victor paſs'd unheeded by; 

Her laſt good man dejected Rome ador d, 

And honour'd Ce/ar's leſs than Cato's ſword. 
Britons, attend: be worth like this approv'd, 

And ſhow you have the virtue to be moy'd, 

With honeſt ſcorn the firit-fam'd Cato view'd 

Rome learning arts * from Greece, whom /he Jubdu'd. 

Our icene precariouſly ſubſiſts too long 

On French tranſlation, and Italian ſong : 


lt can be no crime to learn arts even f:om the moſt abject na- 
tions, and eſpecially in our time when kings fend their fubjects out 


to iteal them, See the life of Sir Thomas Lo:mbe, 
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Dare to have ſenſe yourſelves ; aſſert the Stage, 
Be juſtly warm'd with your own native rage. 
Such Plays alone ſhould pleaſe a Britiſb ear, 
As Cato's ſelf would not diſdain to hear. 


Epilogues, as well as Prologues are always faulty when 
they want propriety, and Dr. Garth's to the Play above- 
mentioned is, I think, particularly ſo ; for, inſtead of ridi- 
culing the Romans for thoſe acts of ſuicide, and giving us 
an antidote to ſelf-murder, which an Epilogue to this 
Play ought to have done, he dwells upon the Love Epi- 
ſode only, and takes no notice of the principal Action. 


Erilocvus to Caro by Dr. GakrRH. Spoken by 
Mrs. Porter. - | 


What odd fantaſtic things we women do 

Who would not liften when young lovers woo ? 

But die a maid, yet have the choice of two! 

Ladies are often cruel to their coſt ; 

To give you pain, themſelves they puniſh moſt, 

Vows of virginity ſhould well be weigh'd ; 

Too oft they're cancel'd tho' in convents made. 

Would you revenge ſuch raſh reſolves you may: 

Be ſpiteful !——and believe the things we ſay ; 

We hate you when you're eaſily ſaid nay. 

How needleſs, if you knew us, were your fears ? 

Let love have eyes, and beauty will have ears. 

Our hearts are form'd as you yourſelves would chuſe, 

Too proud to aſk, too humble to refuſe : 

We give to merit, and to wealth we ſell ; 

He ſighs with moſt ſucceſs that ſettles well. 

The woes of wedlock with the joys we mix; 

*Tis beſt repenting in a coach and fix. = 
Blame not our conduR, ſince we but purſue 

Thoſe lively leſſons we have learn'd from you: 

Your breaſt no more the fire of beauty warms, 

- But wicked wealth uſurps the power of charms ; 

What pains to get the gaudy thing you hate ! 

To ſwell in ſhow, and be a wretch in ſtate ! 

At plays you ogle, at the ring you bow ; 

Even churches are no ſanRuaries now: 

'There golden idols all your vows receive, 

She is no goddeſs that has nought to give. 


* 


Oh, 


101 


Oh, 
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Oh, may once more the happy age appear, 

When words were artleſs, and the thoughts fincereg 
When gold and grandeur were unenvy'd things, 
And courts leſs coveted than groves and fprings. 
Love then ſhall only mourn when truth complains, 
And conſtancy feels tranſport in its chains ; 

Sighs with ſucceſs their own ſoft anguiſh tell, 

And eyes ſhall utter what the lips conceal ; 

Virtue again to its bright ſtation climb, 

And beauty fear no enemy but time; 

The fair ſhall liſten to deſert alone, 

And every Lucia find a Cato's ſon. 


In this country, where ſuicide is more frequent than in 
any other part of the world, ſelf- murder ought not to be 
applauded on the Stage, or even admitted there, unleſs the 


force of the impreſſion is removed by a judicious Epilogue, 


which indeed is the only way of making theſe compoſitions. 
uſeful; for the applying of them at the end of a grave 
and good leſſon, as they uſually are, merely to make peo- 
ple laugh, ſeems to me impertinent. For why the Moral, 
which the play was intended to enforce, ſhould be bur- 
leſqued and ridiculed, and the impreſſion made on us dif- 
ſipated, I cannot conceive. We have already obſerved, 
that the Stage ought to be made a ſuccedaneum to the 
Pulpit, fince it is brought in aid of it to recommend vir- 
tue, and diſcountenance vice. Now, granting this affi= 
nity, ſuppoſe, that after a clergyman has made a ſerious 
and affecting diſcourſe, the clerk ſhould impertinently ſtart 
up, and with an antic / geſture endeavour to diffipate and 
deſtroy the good impreſſion his ſermon had made, would 
you not think him mad or ſtupid ? Yet this is pretty much 
our conduct with reſpe& to Epilogues ; for the greateſt 
part of them either counteract the Play they ſucceed, or 
are deſtitute of that propriety which is neceſſary to render 
them of any value, 


HAT. . 
Of the Exerc or HSROIL Pogu. 


N Epic or Heroic Poem is a Diſcourſe formed upon - 
a Story partly real and partly feigned, 1 
ome glorious and fortunate Action, that is diſtinguiſhe 


by 
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by a variety of wonderful, yet probable and pleaſing 
Events, and delivered in verſe by way of Narration, in a 
ſublime and flowing Stile, to form the Manners; and in- 
flame the Mind with the Love of V irtue. 

What diſtinguiſhes an Epic from a Dramatic Poem, is 
its being a Narration that comes immediately from the 
Poet, and is not repreſented, as in Tragedy, by perſons 
introduced for that purpoſe. _ ' 

The chief things to be conſidered in an Epic Poem, are, 
firſt, the Fable, that is, the Form, and artful Repreſentation 
of the Action, which is the Matter of the Poem; and as 
the Action is more or leſs perfe&, ſo is the Fable. The 
Action in an Epic Poem, as well as in Tragedy, muſt be 
one, not all the Actions of a Perſon's life; becauſe the mind 
is better ſatisfied with the contemplation of a ſingle object 
that is eaſily underſtood, than when it is perplexed with a 
variety, and loſt in confuſion: And on this principal Ac- 
tion mult all the Epiſode, or Under- actions ſo depend, as to 
become different yet uſeful members of the ſame body, 
and contribute to its ſupport. It muſt likewiſe be entire, 
_ that is, complete in all its parts, or, as Ariſtotle deſcribes 
it, have a Beginning, a -Middle, and an End. Nothing 
ſhould go before, be inter mived with, or follow after this 
main action, but what is related to it; nor ſhould any 
ſingle ſtep be omitted in that juſt and regular proceſs, 
which it muſt be ſuppoſed to take from its origin to its 
_ conſummation. The Epic Action ought alſo to be great, 
that it may firike us with awe, and be ſuitable to the dig- 
nity of Princes, Heroes, and illuſiriuus Perſons, who are ſup- 

ſed to be ſpeaking and acting in the Poem. It ſhould 
Fikewiſe be intere/ting, that it may engage our paſſions and 
_ affeQtions ; and entire, that the mind may be wholly fatis- 
fied. As to its duration, it is not circumſcribed within 
any limited time; but the warmer and more violent the 
Action is, the ſhorter muſt be its continuance : Thus the 
1/iad, whoſe ſubje& is the anger of Achilles, contains only 
' forty ſeven days; but the 22 neid, whoſe Hero is of a 
quite different character, takes up almoſt ſeven years. 

The Manners and Sentiments fall under the ſame rule as 
thoſe of 1 *: And as to the Diction, it oug ht to be 


per/ſpicuous, but, at the ſame time Aguratide, noble, and 
ſublime. = f 


* See Chap. XXII. on Tragedy. 
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See Boileau/s thoughts upon Epic Poetry in the follow- 
ing verſes, | # | 


Would you your reader never ſhould be tir'd ? 
Chuſe ſome great Hero fit to be admir'd, 
In courage ſignal, and in virtue bright ; 
Let ev'n his imperfections give delight: 
Let his great actions our attention bind: 
Like Cæſar, or like Scipio, frame his mind; 
And not like Oedipus's perjar'd race; 
A common conqueror is a theme too baſe, 
Be your beginning plain, and take good heed 
Too ſoon you mount not on the airy ſteed ; 
Nor tell your reader, in a thund'ring verſe, 
I fing the Conqueror of the Univer ſe. 
What can an author after this produce, 
The lab'ring mountain muſt bring forth a mouſe. 
Chuſe not your Tale of Incidents too full; 
Too much variety may make it dull. 
Achilles rage alone, when wrought with ſkill 
Abundantly does a whole {/zad fill. 
Be your Narrations lively, ſhort, and ſmart ; 
In your Defcriptions ſhew your nobleſt art; 
Tis there your Poetry may be employ dd /; 7 
But ev'ry trivial, circumſtance avoid. 
Let no mean objects ſtay the curious ſight; 
Allow your work a juſt and noble flight. 
With figures numberleſ> your ſtory grace, 
And ev'ry thing in beauteous colours trace: 
At once you may be plea/ing and /ublime, 
And ſcorn a heawy melancholy rhyme. 
Thus Homer's works vaſt treaſures do unfold, 
And whatſoe'er he touches turns to gold. 
All in his hands new beauty does acquire; 
He always pleaſes, and can never tire. 
A happy warmth he ev'ry where may boaſt, 
Nor is he in too long Digreſſions loſt. 
His verſes without rule a method find, 
And of themſelves appear in order join'd. 
All without trouble anſwers his intent, 
os Each ſyllable ftill MAY to th' Event. 
Let his example your endeavours raiſe; 
and F nh 
To love his writings is a kind of praiſe. 
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Among thoſe of the inferior claſs, I think, Fenelon, Voltaire, 
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Theſe are the rules laid down by the critics for the Epic 
Poem, which,” we may ſuppoſe, were originally drawn 
from the Ihad and Ody/jey, and afterwards accommodated 
to the neid; for, as Mr. Voltaire juſtly obſerves, © the 
tliad and Odyſſey of Homer being of a different nature, and 
the AÆncid of Virgil partaking of both, the critics were ob. 
liged to eſtabliſh different rules, to make Homer conſiſtent 
with himſelf, and were afterwards under a neceflity of 
forming new rules to reconcile Virgil with Homer,” imitating 
in this reſpe& thoſe artiſts who are obliged to vary their 
manners and dimenſions, as faſhion or cuſtom changes the 
dreſs. This ſimilitude may appear ridiculous ; but if io, it 
is of a piece with what has been often advanced by the cri- 
tics on this head ; for it muſt ſeem very abſurd and unrea- 
ſonable to refuſe a Poem the title of Heroic or Epic, merely 
becauſe it is not written exactly in the manner of Hamer 
and Virgil. Every Poem ſhould be eſtimated by its merit, 
and if the Action be great, intereſting, and entire, jf the 


Fable be ſo contrived, that the Epiſodes and Incidents may 


ariſe out of it in a probable, yet ſurpriſing manner, and 
appear in the end to aid, and be of a piece with the main 
Action; if the Characters are ſuitable to the dignity of the 
Deſign, and various, yet conſiſtent with themſelves; if the 
Sentiments are natural yet noble, and ſuitable to the Cha- 
racters; if the Diction be in verſe that is truly ſublime, 
and if the whole convey a Moral Leſſon of great import- 
ance to mankind, and that related in a delightful manner; 
we may venture to call it an Epic Poem. | 
Our veneration for the antients would become mere en- 


thuſiaſm and ſuperſtition, ſhould we ſuffer ourſelves to be 


ſo miſled by it, as to overlook an author's merit who does 
not appear in a Grecian or Roman dreſs. A modern com- 
mander may be a great hero, though he fights not with the 
ſame arms as Hector or Achilles. 

But to thoſe who conſider how ſeldom attempts are 
made in this manner of writing, and how very few have 
ſucceeded, this ſtricture on criticiſm will perhaps be thought 
uſeleſs. - A 

The only authors that have fo diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
as to obtain the name of Epic Poets, are (if I miſtake not) 
Homer, Virgil, Milton, and 7 afjo, though many others have 


deſerved well of the public, notwithſtanding their compo- 


fitions are inferior to the great names above mentioned, 


and 


A 
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and Glover, ought to be mentioned with reſpe& ; and 
eſpecially the firſt; for though his Telemachus is written in 
proſe, and- therefore cannot ſo properly be called a Poem, 
yet it has every other eſſential quality of the Epic, and 
contains a Moral noble in itſelf, and capable of conveying 
much uſeful ĩnſtruction. | 

Homer had ſuch a comprehenſive genius, ſach a fertile 
fancy, and was ſo well acquainted with perſons and things, 
and eſpecially with the paſſions and humours of mankind, 
that the antients eſteemed him as the great High Prieſ of 
Nature, who was admitted into her inmoſt choir, and in- 
ſtructed in her moſt ſolemn My/feries. The Characters of 
his Perſons, though very numerous, are drawn with fo 
much judgment, with ſuch a ſurpriſing variety, and fo diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their Manners and Sentiments, that every 
one has ſomething peculiar to himſelf, by which he is diſ- 
covered even in his ſpeeches from all the reſt. 

The diſtinctions he has obſerved in the different degrees 
cf virtues and vices are extremely exact; and the ſingle 
quality of courage, which he. has given to moſt of his 
heroes, is ſo wonderfully diverſifiet that it appears dif- 
ferent in each. Thus, in a fine Piece of Painting, where 
ſome particular Paſſion is repreſented, every face appears 
affected; but the attitude and turn of the features ſhew, 
that each is affected in a different manner, or in a diffe- 
rent degree. TY 

If we may credit Strabo the Hiſtorian and Geographer, 
Homer has been as exact in his deſcriptions of countries and 
cities, as in that of his perſons: but what more parti- 
cularly recommends him to readers of taſte and genius, is 
his amazing imagination, his fertility of invention, which 
is indeed the very fountain of all Poetry, and diſcovers it- 
ſelf in a miraculous manner, not only in his Fable, Alle- 
gories, Machinery and Characters, but even in his Deſcrip- 
tions, Images and Similies, which are ever bold and ani- 
mated, Every thing is alive in Homer, There is little of 
Narration ; for the Perſons appear, as it were, before you, 
and ſpeak for themſelves. He has, as Ariſtotle obſerves, 
— out living words, and, by daring tropes and figures, 


conveys his ſentiments in an unuſual and ſurpriſing man- 

ner. f 

In him a weapon hirſis to drink the blood of an enemy; 

an arrow is impatient to be on the wing; his Heroes are 

cloalhed with courage and with fortitude, Even his Epi- 
N 1 | 


thets 
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| thets diſcover his ſtrength of invention, and in many caſes 
anſwer the end of elaborate deſcriptions, eſpecially when 
compounded in his manner, as the cloud. compelling thunderer, 
the far-darting Phœbus, &c. Nor is the force of his in- 
vention much leſs obvious in the ſtructure of his verſe, and 
the dignity and harmony of his numbers; which flow from 
Homer with ſo much eaſe, ſays Mr. Pope, that one would 
„imagine he had no other care than to tranſcribe as faſt as 
the Mu/es dictated; and at the ſame time with ſo much 
force and inſpiring vigour, that they awaken and raiſe us 
like the ſound of a trumpet. . They roll along as a plenti- 
ful river, always in motion, and always full ; while we are 
borne away by a tide of verſe the molt rapid, and yet the 
moſt ſmooth imaginable.” hs 

% Thus, on whatever ſide we contemplate Homer, what 
principally ſtrikes us is his Invention. It is that which 
forms the character of each part of his work; and accor- 
dingly we find it to have made his Fable more extenſiue and 
copious than any other, his Manners more /;wely. and frrongly 
marked, his Speeches more affecting and transported, his 
Sentiments more warm and /ublime, his Images and De- 
ſcriptions more full and animated, his Expreſſion more 
raiſed and daring, and his Numbers more rapid and 


various. | 


« What he writes is of che moſt animated nature ima- . 
inable ; every thing moves, every thing lives, and is put 
in action. If a council be called, or a battle fought, you 


are not coldly informed of what was ſaid or done as from a 
third perſon; the Reader is hurried out of himſelf by the 
force of the Poet's imagination, and turns in one place to 
a hearer, in another to a ſpectator. The courſe of his 
verſes reſembles that of the army he deſcribes. They pour 
along like a fire that feeeps the whole earth bre it. Lis, 
however, remarkable, that his fancy, 'which is every where 
vigorous, is not diſcovered immediately at the beginning 
of his Poem in its fulleſt ſplendor. It grows, in the pro- 
greſs, both upon himſelf and others, and becomes on fire 
like a chariot-wheel, by its own rapidity. Exact Diſpo- 
ſition, juſt Thought, correct Elocution, poliſhed Numbers, 
may have been found in a thouſand ; but this Poetical 
Fire, this viv is animi, in a very few. Even in works 
where all thoſe are imperfe& or neglected, this can over- 
power criticiſm, and make us admire even while we dit- 
approve, Nay, where this appears, tho' attended with 

: abſurdities, 
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abſurdities, it brightens all the rubbiſh about it, till we fee 
nothing but its own ſplendor. This Fire is diſcerned in 
Virgil, but diſcerned as in a glaſs, reflected from Homer, 
more ſhining than fierce, but every where equal and con- 
ſtant. In Lucan and Statius, it burſts out in ſudden, ſhort, 
and interrupted flaſhes : In Milton, it glows like a furnace 
kept up to an uncommon ardor by the force of art; In 
Shakeſpear, it ſtrikes before we are aware, like an acci- 
dental fire from heaven: But in Homer, and in him only, 
it burns every where clearly, and every where irreſiſtibly.“ 
«© This ſtrong and ruling faculty was like a powerful 
ſtar, which, in the violence of its courſe, drew all things 
within its vortex. * It ſeemed not enough to have taken in 
the whole circle of arts, and the whole compaſs of nature; 
all the inward paſſions and affections of mankind, to ſup- 
ply his Characters; and all the outward forms and images 
of things for his Deſcriptions ; but wanting yet an ampler 
ſphere to expatiate in, he opened a new and boundleſs 


walk for his imagination, and created a world for himſelf 
in the Invention of Fable; for that which Ariſtotle calls the 


Soul of Poetry, was firſt breathed into it by Homer.“ 

Yet this great genius had ſome human failings which 
will not eſcape the eyes of the judicious. Homer intereſts 
us for none of his Heroes; their Characters, tho? in other 
reſpects well drawn, and nicely diſtinguiſhed, have not vir- 
tues ſufficient to engage our affeQtion,  Zchill:s is too fu- 
rious and over-bearing, to excite our concern for him: 
the pride of Agamimnon is inſufferable; and eſpecially in a 
Prince that has ſo little conduct: Les, with all his art, 
does not command much of our eſteem: Menelaus, on 
whoſe account the expedition was undertaken, is far from 
being an exalted Character: and the fair Helen, who occa- 
ſoned a ten- years war, in which ſo many Princes lives 
were endangered, or loſt, ſeems to be very indifferent 
about the matter, and little ſolicitous to which of her two 
haſbands ſhe is to be conſigned, In ſhort, when we read 
the Jliad, we are under very little concern for the Greets, 
tho' they are the Heroes of the Poem; and the misfor- 
tunes of Priam, and of Heber, but eſpecially thoſe of the 
latter, affect us more than any other part of the work, and 
not without reaſon, ſince he is by much the beſt Character. 


Hefor is a pious, humane, yet a courageous Prince; and 


tho concerned in the wrong caule, as he has more virtue, 
Volt . he 


* 
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he engages our affeftions more than thoſe who are in the 
right, Y | 
Anscker complaint uſually brought againſt Homer, is, 
that the battles take up by far the preateſt part of the 
Iiad, and that theſe frequent, and almoſt continual en- 
counters muſt tire the reader as well as the warrior; not 
but that they are ſometimes ſeaſonably relieved by Epi. 
ſodes, where the paſſions are often touched with exquiſite 
art. That wherein Hector, before he engages, takes leave 
of his wife Andromache, and embraces his young ſon Ach 
anax, is one of the moſt beautiful and pathetic in the 
whole Iliad, the Poet having there aſſembled all that Lobe, 
Grief, and Compaſſion, could inſpire, and ſhewn that his 

enius was no leſs capable of touching the heart with ten- 
4 than of firing it with glory. Hector, not finding 
' Andromache at home, is haſtening to the field, and acci- 
dentally meets her at one of the gates of the city. 


Hector, this heard, return'd without delay; 

Swift through the town he trod his former way, 
Through ſtreets of palaces, and walks of ſtate, 
And met the mourner at the Scæan gate, 
With haſte to meet him ſprung the joyful fair, 
His blameleſs wife, Aetion's wealthy heir: 
The nurſe ſtood near, in whoſe embraces preſt 
His only hope hung ſmiling at her breaſt, 
Whom each ſoft charm and early grace adorn, 
Fair as the new-born ſtar that gilds the morn. 
Silent the warrior ſmil'd, and pleas'd refign'd 
To tender paſſions all his mighty mind: 

His beauteous Princeſs caſt a mournful look, 
Hung on his hand, and then dejected ſpoke; 
Her boſom labour'd with a boding{ſigh, 

And the big tear ſtood trembling in her eye. 

Too daring Prince! ab, whither doſt thou run? 
Ah, too forgetful of thy wife and ſon | | 
And think'ſt thou not how wretched we ſhall be, 
A widow I, an helpleſs orphan he! 

For ſure ſach courage length of life denies, 
And thou muſt fall thy virtue's ſacrifice. 
Greece in her ſingle Heroes ſtrove in vain ; 
Now hoſts oppoſe thee, and thou muſt be flain! 
Oh, grant me, Gods! ere Hector meets his doom, 


All I can aſk of Heav'n, an early tomb ! © 
I 


% 
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So ſhall my days in one fad tenor run, 
And end with ſorrows as they firſt begun. 
No parent now remains my grief to ſhare, 
No father's aid, no mother's tender care. 


After having. made a pretty long digreſſion upon the 


greatneſs of her paſt calamities in the loſs of he ts 
and ſeven brothers, ſhe thus proceeds ; , 225 


Vet while my Hector ſtill ſurvives, I ſee 
My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. 
Alas! my parents, brothers, kindred, all, 
Once more will periſh if my Hector fall. 
Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger ſhare : 
Oh, prove a huſband's and a father's care 
Let others in the field their arms employ, 
But ſtay my Hector here, and guard his Troy, 


Hector, having anſwered Andromache in a manner equal - 
ly noble and affectionate, | . 


Th' illuſtrious Chief of Trop 
Stretch'd his fond arms to claſp the lovely boy. 
The babe clung crying to his nurſe's breaſt, 
Scar'd at the dazzling helm, and nodding creſt. 
With ſecret pleaſure each fond parent ſmil'd, 
And He&#or haſted to relieve his child, 

The glitt'ring terrors from his brows unbound, 
And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground ; 
Then kiſs'd the child, and lifting high in air, 
Thus to the Gods prefer'd a father's pray'r : 

O thou whoſe glory fills th' æthereal throne, 
And all ye deathleſs pow'rs, protect my ſon ! 
Grant him, like me, to purchaſe juſt renown, 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown, 
Againſt his country's foe, the war to wage, 

And riſe the Hector of the future age 12 

So when, triumphant from ſucceſsful toils, 

Of heroes ſlain he bears the reeking ſpoils, 

While hoſts may hail him with delerv'd acclaim, 
And ſay, This Chief tranſcends his father's fame 
While, pleas'd amidſt the general ſhouts of Troy, 
His mother's conſcious heart o'erflows with joy. 

He ſpoke ; and fondly gazing on her charms, 
Reſtor'd the pleaſing burden to her arms: 
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Soft on her fragrant breaſt the babe ſhe laid, 
Huſh'd to repoſe, and with a ſmile ſurvey'd. 
Ihe troubled pleaſure ſoon chaſtis'd by far, 
She mingled with the ſmile a tender tear, 


Never (as the excellent Tranſlator obſerves) was a finer 
piece of painting than this. Hector extends his arms to 
embrace his child, who, affrighted at the glittering of his 
helmet and the nodding of the plume, ſhrinks back into 
the boſom of his nurſe. The Chief unbraces his helmet, 
lays it on the ground, takes the infant in his arms, lifts 
him towards heaven, and offers a prayer for him to the 
Gods, then returns him to his mother Andromache, who re- 
ceives him with a ſmile of pleaſure ; but at the ſame time 
her fears for her huſband make her burſt into tears. After 
another ſhort ſpeech, wherein Hector endeavours to allay 
his wife's affliction, and adviſes her to mind her domeſtic 
employments, while he obeys the call of honour, and a 
in the proper character of a Hero. 


The glorious Chief reſumes 
His tow'ry helmet black with ſhading plumes ; 
His Princeſs parts with a prophetic ſigh, 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye, 

That ſtream'd at every look ; then, moving ſlow, 
Sought her own palace, and indulg'd her woe. 


Before we quit Homer, we are to remark, what by the 
way is no new obſervation, that the books of the Iliad are 
ſo far from ariſing naturally one out of the other; that they 
ſeem in a manner detached, and are ſo independent, that 
many of them may be tranſpoſed without much affecting 
the principal Action, and were probably for that reaſon 
called Rapſodies. When we conſider theſe blemiſhes, we 
are the more amazed at the preatneſs of his Invention, 
which was ſo copious and vaſt as to throw in beauties ſuf- 
fidient to hide his imperfections, and to command the el- 
teem and admiration of all ages. 

VIRGIL, in his Heroic Poem, has in ſome places c0- 
pied Homer, but not perhaps fo often as has been imagined, 
As Homer, in all probability, founded his two poems upon 
the tradition of the Trejan war, and the return of Uo 
ſo Virgil formed his, we may ſuppoſe, out of the fables 
which in his time were current, and credited, concerning 
the ſettlement of neat, the Trejan Hero, in /taly; by 
which means, in his Zeid, he was obliged to take in = 
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whole compaſs of the Iliad and part of the Oæuſcy of 
Homer, and conſequently to treat of the affairs of T roy, and 
the perſons concerned in its reduction; as well as of the 
Gods that Homer had intereſted in the conteſt: for in- 
deed this could not be otherwiſe ; ſince the Grecian Gods 
were likewiſe the Gods of the Roman: : ſo that Virgil has 
been unjuſtly blamed on this account. 5 

Virgil, if | miſtake not, is as much admired for his Judg- 
ment, as Homer was for his Invention; and wherever he 
copies or imitates the Grecian Poet, it is not to the Reader's 
diſadvantage, or for any other reaſon, we may ſuppoſe, 
but that of finding him moſt excellent and worthy of imi- 
tation; for that Virgil, beſides his accurate judgment 
(which ſtands unparalelled) had a moſt comprehenſive 
genius, will appear to every one who reads and attentively 
conſiders his Poem; which will be read and admired as 
long as the Roman language is known, and perhaps to the 
end of time. 4 

He has been peculiarly happy in the choice of an Hero, 
for whom he all along engages our affections, and whom 
we never loſe ſight of through the whole Poem; whereas 
Achilles, the Hero of the 7liad, is abſent during more than 
half the Action, and is for that reaſon treated by the Reader, 
as he treated the Grecian Princes, with neglect. Virgil's 
Plan is regular and well-concerted, his Conduct is in gene- 
ral prudent, and his Characters properly ſupported : yet 
there are paſſages which are void of probability, and too 
exceptionable to bear the teſt of criticiſm. One of theſe, 
I mean the ſhips being metamorphoſed into nymphs, Virgil 
has endeavoured to juſtify by telling us it was an antient 
tradition ; but traditions of this kind are, if we miſtake not, 
too abſurd for an Epic Poem. | 

The reid is to be admired for the propriety and ſub- 
limity of the Thoughts, the manly elegance and majeſtic 
conciſeneſs of the Expreſſion, and the pleaſing variety and 
harmony of the Numbers ; as well as for the ſurpriſing 
Incidents, the noble Images, Deſcriptions, and other orna- 
ments with which it abounds, Among other beauties, the 
Deſcription of a Storm, raiſed by Solus at the requeſt of 
Juno to deſtroy the fleet of Ancas, is, I think, much to 
be admired. | 2 

That God, having pierced with his ſpear the mountain 
where the winds were kept in confinement, they ruſh out 


with the utmoſt impetuoſity. 
1th the utmo „ The - 
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The winds embattled, as the mountain rent, 
Flew all at once impetuous thro? the vent : 

Earth in their courſe with giddy whirls they ſweep, 
Ruſh to the ſeas, and bare the boſom of the deep : 
Eaſt, Weſt, and South, all black with tempeſts, roar, 
And voll vaſt billows to the trembling ſhore, 

The cordage cracks; with unavailing cries 


1 

1 

A 

I 

V 

tiful 

The Trojans mourn, while ſudden clouds ariſe, cop 
And raviſh from their ſight the ſplendor of the ſkies, T 
Night hovers o'er the floods ; the day retires ; T 
The heav'ns flaſh thick with momentary fires; of 
Loud thunders ſhake the poles ; from ev'ry place F 
Grim death appear'd, and glar'd in ev'ry face. V 
F. 

T 
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The account of Neptune's appeaſing the Storm, and the 
Simile introduced by the Poet on that occaſion, are like- 
wiſe extremely beautiful, | 


He ſpoke, and ſpeaking chas'd the clouds away, 
Huſh'd the loud billows, and reſtor'd the day. 
With his huge trident the majeſtic God 
Clear'd the wild Syrtes, and compos'd the flood: 
Then mounted on his radiant car he rides, 


And wheels along the level of the tides. alted 
As when ſedition fires th? ignoble crowd, ol 
And the wild rabble ſtorms, and thirſts for blood; wy. 
Of ſtones and brands a mingled tempeſt flies, . 
With all the ſudden arms that rage ſupplies: ally 
If ſome grave Sire appears amid the ſtrife, | | of w. 
In morals ſtrict, and innocent of life, | bed 5 
All ſtand attentive, while the Sage controuls, lict 
Their wrath, and calms the tumultof their ſouls. 4 
So did the roaring deep their rage compoſe, Hy; 
When the great Father of the Floods aroſe. ack 
Rapt by his ſteeds he flies in open day, we 
Throws up the reins, and ſkims the wat'ry way. . 5 


Virgil's Deſcription of the Silence of the Night, in the dels, 
fourth book of the Æneid, is deſervedly admired, being deftri 


one of the moſt elegant and natural of the whole Poem. wom 
"Twas night; and weary with the toils of day, Sa 

In ſoft repoſe the whole creation lay. him i 
The murmurs of the groves and ſurges die, 600. 
Ihe ſtars rove ſolemn thro? the glowing ſky ; Agan 
Wide o'er the fields a brooding filence reigns, | granc 
The flocks lie iretch'd along the flow'ry plains; Achil, 
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The furious ſavages that haunt the woods, 
The painted birds, the fiſhes of the floods; 
All, all, beneath the gen ral darkneſs ſhare * 
In ſleep aſweet forgetfulneſs of care. 


We ſhall cloſe our obſervations on Virgil with that beau 
tiful Simile which he eopied from Hamer; but which is ſe 
copied, that it greatly exceeds the original, A 


Then fell proud lion's bulwarks, tow'rs, and ſpires; 
Then Troy, though rais'd by Neptune, ſunk in fires. 
So when an aged. aſh, whoſe honours riſe 

From ſome ſteep mountain tow'ring to the ſkies, 
With many an ax by ſhouting ſwains is ply'd, 

Fierce they repeat the ſtrokes from every ſide ; 

The tall tree trembling, as the blows go round, 
Bows the high head, and nods to every wound : 

At laſt, quite vanquiſh'd, with a dreadful peal, 

In one loud groan rolls craſhing down the vale, 
Headlong with half the ſhatter'd mountain flies, 
And ſtretch'd out huge in length th' unmeaſur'd ruin lies. 


TASSO was barn with a genius ſuitable to the moſt ex- 
alted ſpecies of ws and would have ſucceeded ama- 
zingly in the Epic, had not his judgment been overpower- 
ed by the force of fancy, or miſled by the abſurd notions 
reſpecting necromancy, which in his time almoſt univer- 
ally prevailed. Notwithſtanding theſe abſurdities, ſome few 


of which we ſhall hereafter point out, his Poem is ſo admi- 


red in many parts of Hah, that ſome of his Canto's are pub- 
licly ſung in that Country, as thoſe of Homer were in Greece, 
owing in a great meaſure, we may ſuppoſe, to the choice of 
his ſubjeR, in which he was more happy than Homer, inaſ- 
much as it was of greater conſequence, and more noble in 
the European Powers to reſcue the country and city where 
CHRIST was born and buried, from the hands of the Infi- 
dels, than in the Grecian Potentates to wage a long and 
deſtructive war with the Trojans, for the recovery of a 

woman, who was, perhaps, a willing proſtitute to Paris. 
Tass0 has frequently copied Homer, and improved on 
him in the Conduct of ſome of his Characters; for that of 
Godfrey has, I think, more wiſdom and leſs pride than 
Agamemnon, without being at all deficient in point of 
grandeur. Rinaldo, who ſeems a counterpart or copy of 
Achilles, has all his furious courage, yet is a more amiable; 
: X 4 Character; 
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Character; and employs himſelf, in his abſence from the 
Chriſtian camp, not indolently like Achilles, but in a 
manner more agreeable to the Reader. But the Poet has 
very prudently drawn Aladine and Argantes leſs amiable 
than Homer's Priam and Hector, leſt the Reader ſhould be 
ſo affected with their misfortunes, as to abate of his ar- 
dor for the Chriſtian Princes. | 

It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that his Perſons always act 
and fpeak in character, and each has ſomething ſo fingu- 
larly his own, that he 1s eaſily diſtinguiſhed from all the 
reſt; even the different degrees of the ſame virtues and 
vices of his Actors are, as in Homer, agreeably diverſified, 
like different ſhades of the ſame colour. His Thoughts 
are often beautiful, and his Stile is perſpicuous, elegant, 
and frequently grand and ſublime, eſpecially in thoſe De- 
ſcriptions where he ſaw that ſtrength and majeſty were re- 
quired. But what gives us the preateſt [pleaſure in his 
Poem, is the artful manner in which he intereſts us for his 
Heroes, and, by interweaving the various adventures of 
the Poem, hurries us on from the terrors of war to the al- 
lurements of love, and then to war again, ſtill augmenting 
our concern as he proceeds, which is agreeably raiſed by 
degrees to an amazing pitch, and with wonderful addreſs 
ſapported to the end. 

Bat if great are the beauties of Tafſ, great alſo are his 
blemiſhes ; of which the Epiſode of Olinds and Sophromia is 
a remarkable inſtance. This Epiſode affords no aid to the 
Principal Action; for theſe two perſons, having obtained 
a pardon at the inſtance of C/orinda, are married, and 
heard of no more: yet Tafſo has beſtowed on them as 
many poetical ornaments, and intereſted the Reader as 
much in their favour, as if they were principal Characters, 
and of conſequence in promoting the Chriſtian cauſe. 

This, however ridiculous, is not ſo abſurd as his making 
 i/meno the Enchanter countera& the power of the Arch- 
angel Michael, and call the Devils out of Hell to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Inchanted Foreſt, or that of his bringing the 
Chrifiian Magicians to releaſe Rinaldo from the Maho- 
metan Necromancers, and his interweaving Litames, 
Maſſes, Confeſſions, and Witchcrafts confuſedly together. 
What can be more wild and extravagant than the Holy 
Conjuror's taking Ubaldo and Carlo to the centre of the 


earth, where they walk on the bank of a river covered ' 


with precious ſtones, and then ſending them to an old 
woman 
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woman at Aſcalon, who tranſports them inſtantly to the 
Canary Mandi, whence, by the inſtruction of this Holy 
Conjuror, and the aſſiſtance of a magic wand, they bring 
Rinaldo back with them to the Chriſtian camp. ? 

Tancred's entering the Inchanted Wood, and finding 
Clrinda after her death incloſed in the body of a tree, 


which, on his ſtriking it, diſcharged blood, is equally ex- 


travagant, as alſo is that of Armida's peeping out of a 
myrtle, at a time when ſhe was in the Ægyptian army, at 
a conſiderable diſtance from the place. But this Lady 
was ſuch a wonderful Sorcereſs that we are to be ſurpriſed 
at none of her actions. She turned ten Chriſtian Knights 
into fiſh, and put them into her own pond, and had a par- 
. that ſung amorous ſongs and cantata's of its own com- 
ing. . 
ro fo was ſenſible, that his wild exceſs of -Enchantment 
and Machinery would diſguſt readers of taſte and under- 
ſtanding, and that theſe Fairy Tales were beneath the: dig- 
nity of an Epic Poem: He therefore endeavoured to cover 
theſe defects by turning the whole into an Allegory; and 
how far he has ſucceeded in this attempt, the Reader will 
ſee in our Chapter on Allegorieal Poetry. We muſt here: 
obſerve, however, that this Allegory is almoſt as abſurd. as 
the faults he would endeavour to hide with it; and that 
the beſt plea which can be ſet up in favour cf his Inchant- 
ments and Machinery, is the Strength of Fancy with which 
they are conceived, and the elegant and pleaſing Manner 
in which they are deſcribed. 
The Painting of 7aſ is admirable. He, like our great 
Spenſer, has conceiued beings out of nature, and, like him, 
decked his phantoms in ſuch beautiful colours and rich or- 
naments, that they meet with reſpect and applauſe in every 
company: but, however beautiful in themſelves, as Epic: 
Poems, theſe Books are both extremely faulty; for tho? the 
Epic deals in the Wonderful, yet every thing 15 to: be. Pro- 
bable, and. therefore the Impoſſible muſt. be excluded, un- 
leſs it be founded on ſome authority or tradition. that 1s 
held ſacred; and it is upon this principle only that Homer, 
Virgil, and Milton can, in many places, be juſtified. 


MILTON's Poem called Paradi/e Loft, inwhich he ſeems 
to have rivalled all other Epic Poets, has for its. Subject the 
Fall of Man, and is made _ that well-Kknuyn paſſage: 
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in the Sacred Text, intermixed with Inventions and Ma- 
chinery of his own, which are ſo finely conceived and ſub- 
limely expreſſed, that they ſeem little inferior to what he 
has borrowed from the great Law-giver of the Jew! 
nation; for his Imagery of the Angels and Devils, 
their Speeches, their Enterprizes, Proweſs and Encoun- 
ters, tho* out of nature, and, as it were, beyond the reach 
of human conception, are all fo wonderfully deſcribed, 
painted with ſuch bold and ſublime ſtrokes, and delivered 
in ſuch nervous language, that the Reader, forgetting his 
frail ſituation, ſeems hurried on from heaven to earth and 
hell, and fancies himſelf acquainted with the awful per- 
ſonages preſented to his imagination, 

Thoſe who complain of the defects in Milton (for de- 
fects there certainly are) would do well to conſider the dif- 
ficulties he had to encounter in ſo bold and arduous an 
undertaking. In this work he has ſoared out of nature, 
given us a deſcription of the Creation, and the Bat- 
tles of Angels, without bombaſt, and laid before us the 
State of our Firſt Parents, their Loves, their amorous Dal- 
liances, and their Fall, without ribaldry or flatneſs. Even 
in his moſt poetical flights, he generally takes with him 
reaſon and probability, and has preſerved an Uniformity 


" which ſatisfies the mind, at the ſame time that he has 


given us a Variety which abundantly gratifies the imagi- 
nation. All his Epiſodes ſeem neceſſary parts of 

work, and tend directly to the ſame point; and yet theſe, 
as well as his Principal Fable, are founded on the Sacred 
Writings, .and therefore never do violence to our reaſon, 
which cannot be ſaid of the Poems of Homer, Virgil, and 


7a h. 


Was the Reader to confider this Poem under the dif- 
ferent Heads of the Fable, the Character, the Sentiments, 
and the Language, and compare it with the Poems of 
Homer and Virgil, it would, perhaps, deſerve the preference, 
notwithſtanding what has been ſaid to its diſadvantage ; 
at leaſt, Mr. Add ſon ſeems to be of this opinion, who was 
one of the beſt critics in polite learning this nation has 
produced. 

One objection brought againſt Milion's Fable is, that 
the Event is unhappy; an imperfection (if it be one} 
which he could not avoid without doing violence to the 
Sacred Text; and therefore it cannot be charged upon 
bim, even if it be admitted againſt his Poem. Millan 
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was aware of this objection, and has -prudently endea- 
voured to prevent it, and to render the cloſe of the Poem 
leſs unhappy, by the mortification which the Seducer of 
Mankind meets with on his return to the Infernal Aſſem- 
bly, as well as by the Viſion wherein Adam ſees his of 
ſpring triumphing over his enemy, and himſelf reſtored to 
a 1 more happy than that from whence he was ex- 
pelled. | 11 

Another complaint made againſt Milton's Fable (and 
which indeed is included in the above) is, that the Hero 
of the Poem is unſucceſsful, and too weak for his ene- 
mies, and that therefore the Poem cannot be properly 
called Heroic; whence Mr. Dryden has obſerved; that 
the Devil was Milton's Hero; but this objection Mr. Addi 
/on has ſufficiently anſwered, and proved that the Mas- 
SIAH is the Hero, both in the Principal Action and in the 
chief Epiſodes. "4 4 1 

What the critics have obſerved with reſpect to Milton's 
Digreſſions, is juſt and worthy of our notice; for the Epic 
Poet ſhould be ſeldom heard to ſpeak himſelf, but convey 
his ſentiments, as much as poſſible, into the mouths of his 
actors; ſince we are more affected with what comes from 
a Principal engaged in the Action, than we ſhould be if it 
was related by another: ' beſides, when there are too ma- 
ny Digreſſions and Reflections, the Poet loſes his dignity, 
and ſinks into an Hiſtorian. The Digreſſions in Milton, 
however, are ſo beautiful and intereſting, that they may 
be compared to ſtones of an inferior water, which, tho? 
trifling when ſeen with brilliants, are yet of too much va- 
lue to be thrown away. I have heard many complain of 
theſe defects; but I never knew one who wiſhed to have 
them removed. | 2 

If we are to judge of Milton's Poem by the rules drawn 
from Homer and Virgil, and the Paradiſe Loſt be deemed 
perfect or imperfe&, as it correſponds with the 1/;ad and 
Hneid, it will be ſubject to blame, even for — more 
complete than thoſe Poems, the' that is ſo far from being a 
fault that it is undoubtedly a perfection The thread 


of Milton's Fable is not broken off abruptly, but ſpun out 


to the laſt, He does not conclude, or part with 4dam and 
Eve, till they are driven out of Paradiſe, and the whole 
Action is completed; whereas the Iliad ends with the 
death of Hector, and the /Zneid gory of- —— and 
in my humble opinion leaves the mind in a ſtate of ex- 
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| peQation, and aps rage 4 diſſatisfied. Whatever the 
thi 


critics may think of this, they muſt allow, that if Achilles 
had taken Troy, and Virgil had married A neas to Lavinia, 
the Laws of Epic Poetry would have been different from 
what they are at preſent. | 

There is another circumſtance in favour of M:/ton's Fa- 
ble which ought not to paſs unregarded ; namely, the Me- 
thod he took to ſecure the attention of the Reader, and to 
intereſt him in the Poem. It has been obferved, that Ho- 
mer and Virgil choſe for their Heroes perſons who were 


nearly related to the people for whom they wrote; Achil- 


les being a Greek, and Æntas the remote Founder of the Ro- 
man Empire: hence their countrymen, who were their rea- 
ders, could not avoid being particularly attentive to the Story, 
and intereſted in their Heroes behalf, whom they followed 
through all their adventures, ever elated with their ſucceſs, 
depreſſed with their misfortunes, and anxious for their 
fate. Milton has been particularly happy in this re- 
ſpect; for as all nations are the deſcendants of his prin- 
cipal actors, he has in his Poem intereſted all mankind. , 
With reſpe& to Characters, Milton has introduced, ſays 
Mr. Addiſon, - all the variety his Fable was capable of re- 
ceiving. The whole ſpecies of mankind was in two per- 
ſons at the time to which the Subje& of his Poem 1s con- 
fined. We have, however, four diſtin Characters in 
theſe two Perſons. We fee Man and Woman in the high- 
eſt innocence and perfection; and in the moſt abje& 
ſtate of guilt and infirmity. The two laſt Characters are 
indeed very common and obvious; but the two firſt are 
not only more magnificent, but more new than any Cha- 
racers either in Virgil or Homer, or indeed in the whole 
Circle of nature.” To this we muſt add, that Milton is 
particularly excellent in his Deſcription of the Almighty, 
whom he always repreſents as a Creator, a Father, and a 
Judge, whoſe Vengeance is never jarring with his Mercy, 
nor his Predeterminations repugnant to the Liberty of Man. 
And the whole Godhead, as Mr. A4ddi/or obſerves, is re- 


preſented exerting itſelf towards Man in its full benevo- 


lence, under the threefold diſtinction of a Creator, a Re- 
deemerx, and a Comforter. The Characters of the An- 
gels are likewiſe moſt excellently drawn, and as much di- 
verſiſied in Milton as the Gods are in Hamer or Virgil; 
each having ſomething ſingularly adapted to his Character, 
which diltinguiſhes him from all the reſt, The ſame Di- 
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verſity is alſo preſerved in thoſe who ſpeak in the Infernal 
Aſſembly ; and the relentleſs, undaunted, reſtleſs, and ſly 
Character of Satan is wrought up with wonderful art. On 
his wiles and ſtratagems depends indeed the buſineſs of 
the Poem. He is ever perplexing the Fable with plots 


and intricacies, and conceals himſelf under a great variety 


of ſhapes and appearances, in order to accompliſh his art- 
ful defigns, yet is always detected to the great ſurprize 
and ſatisfaction of the Reader. 

Milton knew that his Characters were intereſting, and 
without doubt found that he could ſupport them with dig- 
nity and propriety ; but he thought them too few, we 
may ſuppoſe, for an Epic Poem, and therefore has intro- 
duced two Actors of a ſhadowy nature in the perſons of 
Sin and Death, and by that means interwoven an Allegory 


which is not much to the advantage of his Poem; for as 


theſe chimerical phantoms bear with them no probability, 
they ſeem improper Actors in an Epic Poem: tho), as he 
has but two human Perſons, and a great part of the Ac- 
tion is carried on in imaginary worlds, which of courſe 
muſt admit af imaginary beings, theſe unſubſtantial forms 
ſeem more agreeable to bis Poem than any other. 

This Fiction has in itſelf ſome beauties and ſome de- 
feas. Sin ſpringing out of the head of Satan is a beauti- 
ful Allegory of Pride, which is ſuppoſed to be the firſt of- 
fence committed againſt God. There is likewiſe great 
beauty in the office aſſigned to Sin, who is the Porrre/5 of 
Hell, and opens the gates of the abyſs, but is unable to 
fhut them again. There are other parts of this Allegory 
that are truly beautiful; but the inceſtuous commerce be- 
tween Sin and Death, and the account of their horrid pro- 
geny is, I think, rather too grofs and loathſome. 

The Sentiments, or the Thoughts and Behaviour, which 
Milton has afcribed to the Perſons in his Poem, are admit» 
rably adapted to their ſeveral Characters, and moſt of 
them wonderfully ſublime; for indeed Sublimity of Thought. 
is Milton's chief excellence. His Sentiments of Things 
are alſo very juſt, and conformable to the Subject he treats 
upon; which, I think, is the more extrordinary, as he 
has to do with perſons and things ſupernatural, and whieh 
muſt therefore depend entirely upon Invention. It might be 
eaſy for Homer to find out Sentiments 4 for a Council 
of Grecian Prinees, or for Virgil to draw his Love-ſcenes 
between Aneat and Dido, ſince theſe Poets had nothing — | 
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do but to eonſult Nature, and adapt their Sentiments to tbe 


Characters and Circumſtances of the Perſons introduced ; 
but great Force of Imagination was required 0 ont a 
variety of Sentiments ſuitable to the different Characters 
of an Infernal Aſſembly ; or that was expreſſive of the af. 
fections and paſſions of two perſons in a ſtate of purity ; 
et this Mz/ton has done, and in a manner that frikes e 
Reader with inder It is obſervable, ſays Mr. 


Voltaire, that in a 


[ other Poems Love is repreſented as a 
Vice; in Milton only *tis a Virtue. The pictures he draws 
of it are naked as the perſons he ſpeaks of, and as venera- 
ble. He removes with a chaſte hand the veil which covers 
every where elſe the enjoyments of that paſſion. There is 
ſoftneſs, tenderneſs, and warmth without laſciviouſneſs. 
The Poet tranſports himſelf and us into that ſtate of inno- 
cent happineſs in which Alam and Ewe continued for a 
ſhort time. He ſoars not above human, but aboye corrupt 
nature; and as there is no inſtance. of ſuch Love, there is 
none of ſuch Poetry. | — 

As there are two kinds of Sentiments, the Natural and the 
Sublime, which are N to be regarded in the Heroic 
Poem; ſo are there two kinds of Thoughts which are care- 

fully to be avoided: I mean, thoſe that are affected and 
unnatural, and thoſe that are low and vulgar. Milton has 
ſometimes run into both, tho' but ſeldom ; and what we 
find of this ſort was perhaps owing to the vitiated taſte of 
the times in which he lived. e wv 0% AS 
Jo the fame cauſe, perhaps, may be attributed his unne- 
ceſſary and oftentatious Shew of Learning, and his too fre- 
quent Alluſions to the Heathen Fables, which are incom- 
patible with his divine Subject, eſpecially where he mentions 
them not as fabulous ſtories, but as matters of fact; which 
he ought the more particularly to have avoided, as he has 
in his Firſt Book told us, that thoſe Divinities were all 

Devils worſhipped under different names. | 

We are now to conſider the Language of Paradiſe Loſt, 
which is raiſed and ſupported with ſuch wonderful Art, that, 
notwithſtanding its faults, it deſerves our admiration. 

Thoſe who object to Milton's Language, ſhould conſider 
the great Difficulties he laboured under, Difficulties which 
neither Homer nor Virgil knew. The Stile of an Epic 

Poem is to be not only Perſpicuous, but Sublime. Had 
Perſpicuity alone been required, Milton's taſk had been 
eaſy : but to rails @ Language, half matured, to * 


[ 
ſtretch of Sublimity, was an arduous undertaking, and made 
more ſo by the nature and ſtructure of his Verſe; for 
Rhime, without any aid, throws the Language out of 
Proſe, and will cover the defect of many common or mean 
phraſes; but to throw Blank Verſe off from Proſe, and to 
raiſe and ſupport its dignity, requires not only pomp and 
energy of Expreſſion, but bold Tranſpoſitions, and a choice 
of Words which have not been eorrupted or debaſed by 
paſing through the mouths of the vulgar; yet as Milton 
knew/ that the conſtant return of Rhimes would gro tire- 
ſome in a work of ſuch length, he chearfully encountered 


theſe Difficulties ; and if he has not always ſucceeded to 


the Reader's wiſh, he has in general ſo acquitted himſelf as 
to deſerve his applauſe. 

To avoid the Idiomatic Stile, and to enrich his Lan- 
guage, and adapt it to the Sublimity of his Subject, Milton 
has frequently made uſe of Metaphors that are very bold, 
tho" at the ſame time very juſt, and not ſo unſeaſonably 
ſown as to claſh with one another, or to ſavour of wit, 
which he knew was beneath the dignity of his Poem; nor 
are they often applied where the proper and natural words 
would do as well. 


He has alſo borrowed freely from other languages, and 


introduced a great many Latini/ms, Greci/ms, and ſome- 
times Hebrai/ms, into his Poems. From che Antients he 
has likewiſe taken his method of tranſpoſing words, and 
throwing them out of their natural order; as well as of 
placing the adjective after the ſubltantive, and ſometimes 
turning the adjective into a ſubſtantive, with other modes 
of ſpeech which he naturalized to give his Verſe the great- 
er dignity, and the more effectually to throw it out of 
Proſe. To make his Poem appear the more venerable, he 
has alſo interſperſed many old words, and occaſionally in- 
ſerted others that are entirely new and of his own coining z 
for which he has been blamed by ſome critics, and juſtified 


by others, who obſerve that Homer did the fame before 


him. To this I muſt add, that he has, in imitation of the 


Greek Poet, often extended or contracted fame words, by 


inſerting or omitting of certain ſyllables, and has introdu- 
ced ſeveral eliſions which were never uſed in writing be- 


fore his time; ſuch as cutting off the letter y when it pre- 


cedes a vowel, and the like. He has alſo taken the li- 
berty of varying the accents, ſo that the ſame word. is 


pronounced differently in different places, By theſe 3 


— 
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and by a happy choice of the nobleſt words in the lan- 
guage, he has raiſed his Diction to an amazing pitch of 

randeur, and given ſuch variety and harmony to his Num- 
— that they never ſatiate the ear. We muſt obſerve, 
however, that by taking ſo much pains to raiſe his Lan- 
guage, and by calling in theſe foreign and antiquated au- 
xiliaries to his aid, his Diction in many places appears 
ſomewhat ſtiff and obſcure, to which the frequent uſe of 
technical words, or terms of art, has not a little” contri- 
buted. For this defect in our Author, Mr. Aadiſon has 
made a very beautiful and juſt apology, which I ſhall give 
the Reader in his own words. Milton's Sentiments and 
Ideas were ſo wonderfully ſablime, that it would have been 
 impoſlible for him to have repreſented them in their full 
ſtrength and beauty, without having recourſe to theſe fo- 
reign aſſiſtances. Our Language ſunk under him, and 
was unequal to that greatneſs of ſoul which furniſhed him 
with ſuch glorious conceptions.” 

We muſt here take notice of one paſſage which has been 
controverted by the critics I mean, the Pandemonium; 
a Structure erected for the Aſſembly of the Infernal Spi- 
rits, which Mr. Aadiſon points out as a Beauty, and parti- 
cularly applauds that part where the common Spirits con- 
tract themſelves in order to make room for their number- 
teſs Aſſembly, while their Leaders appear in their natural 
Dimenſions. This M. Voltaire thinks prepoſterous, and 
the more ſo as Satan had juſt before harangued them in an 
ample field. He 1s particularly diſſatisfied with the rab- 
ble of Devils, as he calls them, being ſhrunk into pigmies, 
while Satan and the Chiefs ſtill preſerve their own mon- 
ftrous forms, and would have the Reader examine; whe- 
ther it will not exactly ſuit the mock Heroic, which, ſays. 
he, is the beſt criterion for diſcerning what is really ridi- 
culous in the Epic Poem. . 

What Mr. Voltaire has obſerved on this ſubject, is in 
ſome meaſure juſt, but not wholly ſo.— The Chiefs ap- 
pearing in the Pandemonium in their full ſtature, while the 
reſt, to find room, were dwindled into dwarts, is perhaps 
' abſurd; but had the whole contracted their ſtatures, and 
concentrated themſelves into the compaſs of a large room, 
it might have had a fine effect, and eſpecially as he had be- 
fore repreſented them of a prodigious ſize when Satan ha- 
rangued them in an open field. We are to conſider, that 

= the buſineſs of Tragedy is to excite Terror and Com- 
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paſſion, ſo it is the intent of the Epic to excite Pleaſure and 
Admiration: and we find as much cauſe for Admiration 


in the ſagacity and ſtructure of the Ant, as of the Elephant; 
beſides which, by this ſort of transformation from a bulk 
of an enormous ſize to that of a form almoſt inviſible, Mil. 
ton has not only increaſed our Surprize, but likewiſe more 
fully repreſented the Power of the apoſtate Spirits. 

But Diſquiſitions of this ſort are beſide our purpoſe, and 
only waſte that time which would be much better employ- 
ed in a careful and repeated peruſal of this moſt excellent 
Poem. If Milton has Blemiſhes, they are ſo buried in 
Beauties, ſo wrapt up in Sublimity and Splendor, that, like 
the ſpots in the ſun, they are not to be ſeen without diffi- 
culty, and will be little regarded by the candid and judi- 
cious Reader, who never expects to find abſolute perfection 
in any human performance. Some of the Beauties of this 
admired Auchor may be ſeen in our Chapters of the Beauty 
of Thoughts, and of the Stile of Poetry: but as they are 
not ſufficient to give the Reader any idea of the Author's 
Merit, or even of his Manner, the young Student would 
do well to read over the Poem with Mr, Addiſon's Com- 
mentary in his hand: he may alfo take, in aid of his 
judgment, an Explication of the moſt difficult Paſſages in 
the Works of Milton, which a Gentleman of learning, 
with whom I have the honour to be acquainted, has juſt 
ſent to the preſs, 
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as alſo, the Medicines uſed in Surgery. 4. Botany, and 


the Materia Medica. 5. Pharmacy, as well Chemical as 
Galenical. 6. A Diſpenſatory, containing a great Va- 


riety of the moſt efficacious officinal Compoſitions, and ex- 


temporaneous Preſcriptions. 7. A Syllabus of the. Symp»: 


toms of all the Diſeaſes incident to the Human Body. 8, 
An Index of Diſeaſes, and their Remedies. g. A poſo- 
logical Table, containing the Doſes of all the Simples and 
Compounds. 10. An | Farber of the Terms of Art, 
accented as they are pronounced. By the Author of the 
General Practice of Phyfic. [Price bound 6s, ] 


3. Travers thro! Turxey in As 14, the Holy 
LAND, AR A BLA, EGYPT, and other Parts of the World? 
Gang © particular and faithful Account of what is moſt 
remarkable in the Manners, Religion, Polity, Antiquities, 
and Natural Hiſtory of thoſe Countries ; with a curious 
Deſcription of JeRUsALEm, as it now appears, and other 
Places mentioned in the Holy Scriptures. By CHARLES 
TRoursox, Eſq. Interſperſed with the Remarks of ſeveral 
other modern Travellers; illuſtrated with Notes, Hiſto- 
rical, Geographical, and Miſcellaneous, by the Editor, and 
adorned with Maps and Prints. (In Two Pocket ww 
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Books printed for J. NEWBERY, 
Price 6s. with the Maps neatly colour'd.) N. B. This 


Book (which is not only an agreeable Companion to La- 
4 Tikewile very neceſſary. for 


dies and Gentlemen, but is 
every Family, as it will illuſtrate and explain various Paſ- 
ſages in the Old and New Teflament) is adorned with the 
following Maps and Prints, wiz. 1. A View of, Smyrna. 
2. St. John's Grotto, and the Chapel of the Hermitage in 


the Iſland of Patmos. 3. A View of Balbeck and its 


Temple. 4. A Map of the Terreſtrial Paradiſe, accor- 
ding to Mr. Hyet and others. 5. A Map of the Hely 


Land. 6. A View of the City of Jeru/alem as it now ap- 


pears. 7. A Plan of the City and Country about Jeru- 
falem, 8. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 9. A 
Map of Egypt. 10. A View of the Pyramids, the Sphinx, 
and ſome Egyptian Mummies. 11. Views of Mount Si- 
nai, Tabor, Carmel, Horeb, the Rock of Miribah- Kadaſp, 
and the Hill of Mo/es. 


4. The EvanceLicar Hisrory of our Lord JIꝝs vs 
CHRIST : Harmonized, Explained, and Illuſtrated ; with 
Variety of Notes, Practical, Hiſtorical, and Critical, To 
which is ſubjoined, An Account of the Propagation of 
Chriſtianity, and the original Settlement and State of the 
Church, Together with proper Prefaces and a complete 
Index. (In Two Volumes Octavo, Price bound 8 s.) Moſt 
humbly dedicated to the Right Honourable the Lords 


Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons in Parliament aſ- 


ſembled. By a Society of Gentlemen, Who are greatly 
alarmed at the preſent ſhameful Negle& of Religion and 
Virtue, and earneſtly concerned for the temporal and eter- 
nal Happineſs of Mankind, | 


5. The Woven: of NaruxE and ArT; Being an 


Account of whatever is moſt curious and remarkable - 


throughout the World ; whether relating to its Animals, 
Vegetables, Minerals, Volcanoes, Cataracts, hot and cold 
Springs, and other Parts of Natural Hiſtory ; or to the 
Buildings, Manufactures, Inventions, and Diſcoveries of its 
Inhabitants. The whole collected from the Writings of 
the beſt Hiſtorians, Travellers, Geographers, and Philo- 
ſophers, among which are ſome Original Manuſcripts 3 in- 
terſperſed with pious Obſervations and Reffections; illuſ- 


trated with Notes, and adorned with Copper-plates. In 


four vols. 12mo, neatly bound, Price 14 s. 
6, The 
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Books printed for J. NEWBERY, 

6. The New TESTAMENT of our Lord and Saviour 
Jzsus CnurisT. Adapted to the Capacities of Children, 
Adorned with CuTs deſigned by the celebrated Raphael, 
and engraved by Mr. Walker. To which is added, An 
hiſtorical Account of the Lives, Actions, Travels, Suffer- 
ings, and Deaths of the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, viz. St, 
Peter, St. Paul, St. James the Great, St. John, St. An- 


drew, St. Philip, St. Thomas, St. Bartholomew, St. Mat- 


thew, St. James the Leſs, St. Simon, St. Jude, St. Mat- 
thias, St. Barnabas, St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. Stephen, 
With a Pazeace, ſetting forth the Nature and Neceſſity 
of the Work. Neatly bound 2s. 6d. | 


7. UToyP1a: Containing an impartial Hiſtory of the 
Manners, Cuſtoms, Polity, Government, Cc. of that 
Iſland. Written in Latin by Sir THOMAS More, Chan- 
cellor of England. nd interſperſed with many important 
Articles of ſecret Hiitory, relating to the State of the Bri- 
tiſh Nation. Tranſlated into Engliſh by Gilbert Burnet, 
late Biſhop of Sarum. To this Edition 1s added, A ſhort 
Account of Sir Thomas More's Life and Trial; and a Prayer 
made by him while he was a Priſoner in the Tower, The 
whole reviſed, corrected and improved by a gentleman of 
Oxford, Price 2 s. 6d. neatly bound, 


8. LeTTs Rs on the moſt common as well as important 
Occasions in LIE. By Cicero, Pliny, Voiture, Balzac, 


St. Ewremond, Locke, Lords Lanſdowne, Oxford, Peter- 


borough and Bolingbroke, Sir W. Temple, Sir V. Trumbal, 
Dryden, Atterbury, Garth, Addiſon, Steele, Pope, Gay, Swift, 
Berkley, Roaue, and other Writers of diſtinguiſhed Merit. 
With many 5 ay; LETTERs and Carps, by the EDI- 
TOR. Who has alſo prefixed, A Diſſertation on the 
Epiſtolary Stile; with proper Directions for addrefling Per- 
ſons of, Rank and Eminence. A new Edition (being the 
Fourth) printed in a neat Pocket Volume, and on a fine 
Elzevir Type, Price 18. 6d. bound, or 2 s. bound and 
ilt. N. B. The Regard which, the Public has been plea- 
7d to pay to this Volume of LETTERS, has induced the 
Editor to print it in three different Sizes. That is to fay, 
the above Edition on a new Elzevir Letter at E:ghtzen 
Pence; an Edition in Twelves on a larger Letter at Tao 
_ Shillings, and a ſmall Edition for thoſe who are very 
young, at One Shilling. | 
5% T 9. The 


in St. Paubs Church- yard. 


9. The LiLLiyuT1an MacAzIxB: Or, The young 
Gentlemen and Ladies Golden Library. Being an At- 
tempt to mend the World, to render the Society of Man 
more amiable, and to eſtabliſh the Plainneſs, Simplicity, 
Wiſdom and Virtue, of the Golden Age, ſo much celebra- 
ted by the Poets and Hiſtorians. Adorned with Copper- 
plate Cuts, Price bound One Shilling. | 


10. The AzxT of Farriery, both in Theory and 
Practice. Containing the Cauſes, Symptoms, and Cure of 
all Diſeaſes incident to Horſes. With Anatomical De- 
ſcriptions, for the better explaining the Structure, and ac- 
counting for the various Diſorders of theſe uſeful Animals. 

As alſo, many Rules relating to the Choice and Manage- 
ment of Horſes of all Kinds, and uſefv! Directions 
how to avoid being impoſed upon by Jockies. Where- 
in fome egregious Errors of tormer Writers are occa- 
ſionally pointed out. By Mr. JOHN REEVES, 
Farrier at Ringwood, Hants. The Whole Reviſed, Cor- 
rected, and Enlarged, by a PRYSICIANd. To which ig 
added, A new Method of Curing a Strain in the Back Si. 
news, and the Anatomy of a Horſe's Leg, with ſome Ob- 
ſervations on Shoeing, by an Eminent SURGEON. 
Price 6s. illuſtrated with Copper-plate Cuts, and neatly 
bound in Calf. | | T 


11. A COLLECTION of Pretty Pox us, for the Amuſe- 
ment of Children Three Foot high. By Thomas Tagg, 
Eſq; adorned with above Sixty Cuts, Price bound 6d, 


12. A CoLLECTIon of Pretty Po R Ms, for the Amuſe- 
ment of Children Six foot high, interſperſed wlth a Series 
of Letters from Couſin Sam to Couſin Sue, on the Subject 
of Criticiſm, Poetry and Politics, with Notes Variorum. 
Calculated with a Deſign to do good. And adorned with a 
Variety of Copper-plate Cuts, deſigned and engraved by 
the beſt Maſters. Price bound One Shilling, 


13. The CisclE of Sciences. (In Seven ſmall Pocket 
Volumes, neatly bound in Red, Price 7s.) Vol. I. Con- 
taining Grammar made eaſy to young Gentlemen, La- 
dies, and Foreigners. Vol. II. Arithmetic made eaſy, 
Vol. III. Rhetoric made eaſy, and illuſtrated with 9 

au- 


7 


Bios printed for J. NRWIER Tr. 

beautiful Orations from Demoſthenes, Cicero, Salluſt, Homer, 
| Shakeſpeare, Milton, &c. Vol. IV. Poetry made eaſy, and 
embelliſhed with great Variety of Epigrams, Epitaph, 
Songs, Odes, Paſtorals, &c. from the beſt Authors. Vol. V. 
Logic made eaſy: To which is added a Compendious 
_ "Syſtem of ' Metaphyſics, or Ontology. Vol. VI. Geo. 
graphy made eaſy : To which is prefixed, a Map of the 
World. Vol. VII. Chronology. made eaſy : To which is 
added a Table of the moſt memorable Events from the 


Beginning of the World to the Year 1747. N. B. Any 


ol the above Volumes may be had ſeparate, at 15. each, 
except the Grammar, which is only 6d. and the Geo- 
graphy, which is 18. 6d. ö 


134. The Hory BIBEL E abridged: Or, The Hiſtory of 
the Old and New Teſtament, IIluſtrated with Notes, and 
adorned with Cuts, for the Uſe of Children. Suffer little 
Children to come unto me, and forbid them not. Luke, 
Price bound Six pence. 

15. The Mus um: for young GENTLEMEN and La- 
DIES; Or, a complete Tutor for little Maſters and Miſ. 
ſes. Being a ſecond Volume of the Pretty Book for Chil- 
dren. Price bound 1s | 


16. An HisroRICAL Account of the CuriosTIES 
of Loxnpon and WRESTMUI NST EA, in three Parts. Part J. 
contains a full Deſcription of the TOWER of LONDON, 
and every thing curious in and belonging to it. Part II. 
contains, The Hiſtory of WESTMINSTER-ABBEY, 
from. its Foundation to the preſent Time ; with its Anti- 
\  guities, Tombs, and Inſcriptions, Part III. treats of 
the Old CATHEDRAL of St. PAUL':, and the New; 
together with a full Account of thg Monument, London- 
Stone, the City Wall, Gates, and other antique Remains. 
N. B. Either of the above Parts may be had, ſtitch'd up in 
| ſeparate Pamphlets, at the following Prices. | | 
Deſcription of the Tower. G. 
of Weſtminſter-Abby. 15. 
of St Paul's Cathedral: 64. 


17. Fanies in Vesse, for the Improvement of the 
Young and the Old. By ABRAHAM SOP, Eſq; To 


which are added, Fa Es in Verſe and Proſe, With the 
| | Conver- 
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3 In St. Paul's Church-yard. 
Converſation of Birds and Beaſts, at their ſeveral Meet- 
-: . ings, Routs and Aſſemblies. By WOGLOG the Great 
Giant. IUuſtrated with a Variety of curious Cuts, by the 
+: .., beſt Maſters, and an Account of the Lives of the Authors. 
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Price 64, bound. wo | 


The Truth I hope you won't diſpute, 
When told you by a Brother Brute. | 
Letter from Leo the Great Lion. 
18. A Pocxer Dictionary; or Complete Engliſh 
Expoſitor. Shewing readily the Part of Speech to which 
each Word belongs; its true Meaning when not ſelf-evi- 
"dent; its various Fenles, if more than one, placed in pro- 
per Order; and the Language from whence it is derived 
pointed out immediately after the Explication. Alſo the 
= Technical Terms are clearly explained; every Word is fo 
' accented, that there can be no Uncertainty as to the Pro- 


nunciation : And the Names of the Cities and principal 


Towns; their Diſtance from London; their Market-days 
end Fairs, according to the New Stile, are alphabetically 
_ interſperſed ; with other uſeful Articles. To render this 
Book complete, many modern Words are introduced, 
which are not to be found in other Dictionaries; and, to 
make it more'conciſe and portable, ſuch Words are omit- 
ted, as, being neither properly Exgliſb, nor ever. uſed. by 
good Authors, would only ſerve to miſlead and embarraſs 
the Learner. A Work entirely new, and deſigned for the 
_ Youth of both Sexes, the Ladies and Perfons in Buſineſs, 
To which is prefixed, An INTRODUCTION, contain- 
| Ing an Hiſtory of the Engliſb Language, with a Compen- 
dious Grammar. And a Recommendation of the Manu- 
. * ſcript Copy, in a Letter from Dr. BEVIS to the Publiſher, 
Price bound 3 8. | 5 


19. An Eafy SrRLL ING Dicrioxa Rx (on a new Plan) 
fot the Uſe of young Gentlemen, Ladies and Foreigners. 
In which each Work is accented to prevent a vicious Pro- 
nunciation ; the ſeveral Syllables are pointed out by a 
mall Figure in-the Margin, and whatever Part of Speech 
tit is, ſpecified by a Letter immediately following each 
Word, fo contrived as to take up no more Room in the 
Pocket than a common Snuff. box. Neatly bound, Price 

One Shilling. ; | | | 
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_ Nities. Reviſed, corrected and improved by E. Bowen, 
Nat und 4s. and 58 


of the ſeveral Empires, Kingdoms, and States of the 
known World; With hiſtorical Extracts relative to each 
Drawn and engraved by J. Gi4/on, from the beſt Autho- 
Geographer to his Majeſty. Price . 6d, 
with the Maps coloured, © © $4 


21. Nxw and accurate Mays of the Counties of Eng- 


"Lan and WAL ES. Drawn from the lateſtSurveys'by J. Gib- 
| for. Price 48. bound, and 5 8. 6 d. wich the Maps coloured. 


22. A Compendious His rox y of Exc LANd, from tl.- 


Invaſion by the Romans, to the preſent Time. Adorne«c 
with a Map of Great. Britain and Ireland, coloured; and en 


belliſhed with Thirty- one Cuts of all the Kings and Queens 


who have reigned ſince the Conqueſt. Drawn chiefly from 
the Statues at the Royal Exchange. Price 2 8. bound. 

N 23. An Account of the ConsriTuTIoNX of the Par- 
SENT STATE of Great Brita:n : Together with a View of 


its Trade, Policy and Intereſt, reſpecting other Nations; ard 
of the Cutioſities of Great-Britain and Ireland. Adomned 
with Copper- plate Cuts neatly engraved. Price 28. boun:.. 


24. PjI1Los0PH1a BriTavnica: Or, a New and Com- 
prehenfive Syſtem of the Newtonian Philoſophy, Afro. 
nomy and Geography, in a Courſe of Twelve Lectures, 


with Notes; containing the Phyſical, Mechanical, Geome- 


trical and Experimental Proofs and Illuſtrations of all the 


Principal Propoſitions in every Branch of Natural Science. 


Alſo a particular Account of the Invention, Structure, 


Improvement, and Uſes of all the conſiderable Inſtrumente, 


Engines, and Machines, with new Calculations relating to 


their Nature, Power, and Operation. 


The Whole collected and methodized from all the prin 


cipal Authors and public Memoirs to the preſent Year ; 


and embelliſhed with Eighty-one Copper Plates. 
' ; - B g 


MARTIN. 


y | 
To which is added, a Supplement containing two Appen- 


dixes; the firſt compriſing the New Experiments on Elec- 


tricity, and Magnetiſm; the ſecond contains ſeveral new Im 


provements in Microſcopes, Teleſcopes, Micrometers, an. 
other Optical Inftruments. In 3 vols 8vo. Price 189. bound 


This Supplement may be had alone by thoſe that bough' 4 


che former Edition. Price 28. 6d. 


